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preface 

T HK Jegacics of Greece or Rome or Judaea come 
i<i us from men who owned a common Jan- 
^a|e, a common ciFilization, and a common con ntr^ 

“37 

appreciate. But the Ugac7 of the 
ht A ^ comes to us ^om men who lived in 

*n j a societv so chaotic 

and ill-de^ed that it h difficult to form any 

picture of its mind and insutution^, Greece, 
^c, and Judaea are definite names, and it is not 
impossible to assign to their civilizations a definite 
Phee and time. But the Middle Ages have no^ar 
beginning and can scarcely be said to have an end ; 
their clironological hmita are as obscure as the 
frontiers of the mtiona which arose in those times 
or storm. Tiieir legacy comes not from the citizens 
narrow limits of one country, 
mies and connines great because men of creat 

\ W Jived together in narrow 

^^ned as \Vest«n Europe, Within this area there 
Iwere many intellectual centres whose importance 

I he difficulty of including m one volume all that 
was transmuted to us from this wide area and these 
may centuries need not be elaborated ; the success 
cif Ae attempt can only be judged by the reader, 
it My coherent picture of the mtcUectuaJ and 

wrw but one ivay open, the way of sejection. The 


Preface 

most important subjects bad to be chosen and those 
of less importance omitted. Science has been left 
to a succeeding volume, and some sides of medieval 
art are only partly described- For the same reason 
Scandinavbn intluences go practically unlouclied, 
and Spain, which transmitted the gifts of Islam in 
the cwciftli century, is also neglected. But ilm 
chief contributions of the Middle Ages have been 
gathered together, and despite omissions the main 
lines and masses of the picture are all preserved. 

The chapters fall into three divisions. The first 
five deal with the things of the mind and the spirit. 
In the centre and heart of the book come three upon 
law, the most fundamental and characteristic of 
medieval bequests; the remainder are concerned 
with the fabric of society and government. There 
is DO contributor wlio would not have desired to 
treat iiis subject at greater length, and there is none 
to whom the editors would not giadly have accorded 
It. For all restrictions sve offer our apologies to 
contributors and readers alike, 

W c owe it to the memoiy of a great jurist to state 
that Sir Paul Vinogradoff did not live to see his 
article in proof. Our grateful thanks are due to 
Mrs, Crump, Mrs, fiuckland, Miss Joan Evans, and 
Mr. S. Vesey-FitzGerald for translating the con¬ 
tributions of our French colleagues, and to Professor 
F.dc ,ZiUueta for useful advice and help. Limitations 
of space necessitated a slight reduction in the sbe of 
the palaeographicai facsimiles, to which Dr, Lowe 
has Itmdly consented. 


C. G. C. 

E- F. J. 
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INTRODUCTION 


O N tlic aotli of Fcbrairy in the year J%T* wriik the 
Hoaaieof w-d preparing for the ifapfiachmcjit 

of the £arl of Strafotd, ihere *^1 a debate on the hnandal 
tieedj of the rtaUiit arhing ffoin the war with ScotUnxl and 
the dhtress of the nonhero cotmtics, Mr. Ppm pn:rpoMd 
that for the vafetp of ihc Commonwealth the bouK thoold 
assume a If^Matzre power and Compel the titf iiif Lotxdon 
to lend the moneys There were piecedeots^ he thoughCj 
for this. The house seems to baTS mUliked this suggestion 
and Sir Simends DTwet was, sti^j xtsy leamtd In 
opposing it p he gave a stetch of the butoty of Magua 
Charta^ with an alliuion to the * subtle praef ice ^ oflltibert 
dc Burghp quoted the Memoranda RoUi of Henry and 
declared that he would evade any such demand by aeUing 
all ill estate^ ezoept bis books, at which the greater part of 
the house laughed. Those who have read the erudite 
utterances of Sir Simtmds wdl share the iocrediUoui and 
perhaps despablng amusetnent of hit fellow membert. Bur 
for the purpose of this paper the importaoc point to notice 
is the CDuLmon appeal to the practice of the past made by 
two men of diverse minds though of one aim. Pym is the 
radical desiriiig to esiabibh the supremacy of the Home of 
Ccunmoot, and ready to use that topremacy even for new 
purposes, but yet w'hling to use precedentSi or even inTenc 
them^ if men mutt have precedent! to enable them to follow 
him ; hit antagonist is the other type of maiii the man who 
belieres that the things which he: desires ezuted bi the 
pwc, and that the orefal study of boob and parduneut# 
wili result in the duoovery of the imih of that bdieil 

■^3 ft 


2 Legacy of ih^ Middle 

Both lypc* oi" TninJ cm be fc^md it flU times* and bolh- 
t€JDe to the from in times of rapid cli^iigts in ioeiit or 
political instiiotions- Agibsc ttem may be set another 
type* the man who seea in the past ihc socUl and political 
forta9 which he dedref to preserve and to which he desires 
Eo returti* and appeals to history md research to support 
him in this attempt to femra igainst tlie stream to the 
place in whkh he would be. 

In the seycntccnth eentary in EngLind the men who 
stood for thcH: types were lawyer** and tlicir precedecti 
and examples were cited in legil form and the dispute at 
least in iti earlier sEages was conducted in the eonrti of Jaw. 
Bnt if iTc ttim to the neat period of history* in whitdi 
a timUar appeal to medieral practice and aiithoriiy was 
made, we ^hall fuid that Then the appeal was made 
more passionately and yet mare sclentihcally* and that 
those who made it were men interested in almost CTcry 
department of human thought. It wniild, indeed* be 
pofisible to write a lai^e pari of the history of the nincceendi 
century under some such a title as" The appeal to medieval 
tunes and its re£u]El^ It began as a reaction, i rcictLon 
from the system of thought trpon which the French Revo* 
lution had been founded* a system which rq^udiated 
everything medieval Jiod looked back to Greece and R^me 
or even to China Inr its inspiration. In IkcrataTC ihb 
school prtidiaced iho WTitings in proie and verse that have 
been grouped under the name of the romantie vchoolr a term 
which campriief under one cUssthcation such varying minds 
ai Walter &olt* Outcaubriandi Sduller* ind \ 1 ctoT Hugo* 
and even more aberrant types. In the study of history 
medieval itudics tnofc no i new importance and spread into 
politica] thoughts Resistance to the nnibcatlcm of Europe, 
which Napoleon deaixed to effccE, produced and required 
a aational spirit, and [hii spirit looked for its justification 
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in the past 2nd obiiLneil it from the tnedievid histmau* 
Tbi: saiM ftadlng can be discoFicred id the Ts-wb of edhic 
imieteendi-ccflhity the whole conceptioB ofnarional 

law, of Jaw at the expresioo of 2 pariltulir foclat lypc 
produced bj 1 partLcuIar rice* deriTea medierai stodlos. 
And if it n permissililc to puisue the story down to less 
serious manifestadom the eadsrtncc in England of the type 
of thought blown aa ‘yoting England \ with its airtoui 
attempt to restore the glories of the medieval tqumaitieDt, 
or the Liter ariempt to eiuhlish * gniid' sodaiiim on the 
lined of BQedie?al craft organization, fumiih a proof of the 
inflocnce which the Middle Ages haTe exercised over dUferent 
types of Hiiiid, Imieed it may be stiggested that only the 
opposing current of fdentific diacoveiy and the sdumb of 
thought associated with it* prevent^ the inducnce of 
medieval studies playing an even mere ImpoitaDt part than 
they have done in the modem world* And if we add to 
these the ntiLtailai] and ecx>Domic doctrines which have 
acquired in continental Etrropc the name of the Manchester 
achod of thought* we shall have almost ediBUJted the 
influencea opposed to the power of the appeal to the Mtldk 
Ages* Enough has already been said to show that the force 
of this appeal was fdt by men of very* different aimi and 
charactci3< Conservatives* Lihcralf, Socialits* dieologLans, 
and rationalists liavc drawn their argumenu tom the cventi 
and institutions of those umes. have fdc their aruaction or 
been repelled by d i sjfic e for them. There are perhapt lo-day 
ligns that thif influence ta wanlDg* Greater knowledge hat 
produced ic$ usual effect* and men are less incliued to praise 
Of blame pasaonatcly the imtitutioni and processes vvhlch 
ej underttaad- Bur ihis change h not yet compleiCt and 
^ hoowlcdge, need to Icncm- what the 

IJUddJe Ages were and what was the legacy they left behind. 
^UJ we can expect to receive from posterity it the same 

n z 
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tratmeat iJiar we accofEi to tlupie viho tuvo gone T>efbrc ua. 
Wc I^1^cd not pr^bc^ nor iifcd wc bltune ovennijcli, but 
ccrtxiid^vre mjiM iiadtirsfand. 

To tindontand the ^^iddlE Ag« ifi Waicem Eiiropc^ for 
it h munlf with Western Europe dut this book ii con¬ 
cerned^ TO must begin with one impOTtsnt fact; the 
%Qunx of the food on which men lived. To know this we 
shauld hive lo blow a good de^l that h not yet biowQ and 
perhaps ii bardJy knovvablc. But the miln lined can be Jaid 
down and ibai b u much as need he attempted here. 
Over most of Wcsteiti Europe there prevailed a type of 
igricuUural settlemecc or estate kno^vn as the manor m 
England ind by other namca in other conntrics. ETcry- 
where we find a group of dwellinga in the middle of a tnlci- 
med area^ atirtoondcd by more or less waste or nncnldvated 
land ; there will be meadowA mant to provide hay and 
pikiture when the hay has bun cut ^ each house in the 
village will have a share in the arable land and in the mearbwi 
and righti over the waste and wood, nghta of pastnre and 
rights of tafdng timber and (uA and so on.; and the whole 
thing will took like t corapaci settlcnicnt cutting out an 
area of culriTaiion {rom a new cOontry+ This b not the 
oidy form of agiicultnrid life ; it b easy to End others i it b 
only necessary to loot at Wales or Brittany or almost any 
moomain country lo find that the dweUingt are less grouped 
and the fanai more fcattered ; and it b not hard to find 
cases of sach r altered scttlcmcntfr in most CGuntriea. Bot 
the grouped Hettlement is on the whole the moit common, 
the ‘ heap vilbge * as German icholara apeak of it. In the 
times of wh i ch most ia known, th c village and its inhabitant^ 
are not indeed the only human element in die story. Among 
them and above dicm is the feudal lord who also has bis 
share, and a brge share, in the arable land and in tlin meadow^ 
in the wood and m the waste. He h in tome tense the ruler 
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tui the chief of tht settlemetit; tb* village aHicen ire 
either hit ofEcara ot intwmble te hiiii^ and ihe cqcux of the 
Tillage hhh ceurt. More than diit, moat of the inhabit^ti 
of the village are not free men in feUtbn to tim; they are 
iiii bondmen^ tlicjr owe him paytamti in kind, la labom, 
and in money. Normally tliey cannoT she in the iln^\ 
court j; they cannot leiTC their haldlnga and go where they 
will; and their dinghtera omnor marry without the maaor, 
nor their sona leave it to better themadvea in the church or 
in the Cowm^ The lord and thfi lord^i Hgh ti make the 
tettlement a rigid body. 

For 1 fuller description of this agricultural unit the reader 
should turn to the chapre on Customary Law, In th i s 
mtroduction it is only intended to dcKribe the manor, by 
whatercr niimc it may be called, in iis function as the 
economic basis of society and co deal with the life led upon 
It, The dLfficnlty of dooibing in any probable or rcadonablc 
way the life of the pait is very great; we qattnot escape 
trom oar own feelings and prepossessions sufficiently to 
enable ni to guess at the degree of happiness or well-being 
possessed by a dweller in a rocdteral manor. The only 
amnate that we am make of it must r«t upon the evidence 
of discontent or resistance that we may be able to di^cov'er. 
Now it ia pretty dear that no cnuntcy organized on the 
lyvtem described escaped agrarian dbturbances for very 
long. The strength of the syirem lay in its tD^aI ftelf- 
mflideocy; within limits the manor provided for its own 
mbsfstence, tocked to the lord for tii defence, and to its 
parish priest ior Its religipoi cumforti- It h eaiy to over-rate 
this felf*iijfficieccyr The manor was by no ffieina inde¬ 
pendent of the Jumunding tountry. The net of markEta 
ami fairs, weekly markets and yearly (airsj that grew np over 
Englmil ahowa that the mannr was a trading nnitj exporiixig 
**^itily grain and tome hides and wool, and inip-uriing iron 
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for plaughi aod other tooh Ani tLoiii xnd ^ forth^ 
But tic hart: neceuUics of life it coold proride for it&df 
2nd ilso anpport ita lord and his anlesd thjtf became 

too cacp-Miaivc JuxurwM* The margia however^ narrow ; 
and if the burden on the inhahitaiiti beoune too if 

the lord piulied his clainw loo for* if the feoaoas were coo 
unkind, or if a gentral disaster such as 1 long waTj a pestUencCi 
or a general famine fell upon the coimtryj there might be 
a riot, or a common desertion of the mmor^ or even a rising 
to rebellion over a btgt met of country. These sudden 
attcmpla to escape from the system always ended in faUttre; 
The military power that coold be broogbt against the un¬ 
organised viUagets was too gmC to admit of the success 
even of their atrongesr eSorts; but in maD j cases they were 
able to improve their poiitiom slowly by pnttmg continnal 
pressure on the lords* Violent and general rebellion was of 
course rare; auch riaings took place, for iiiEtaacei in Nor¬ 
mandy in the eleventh century^ and in England and Frucc 
in the fourteenth and hftetmth centuries; and iporadio 
trouble in particular manorf, chiefly on monastic man on, 
can be traced in the earlier part of the fourteenth century hx 
England. How far ibnlUT troubles occurred on manors held 
by lay owners it h hard to say; the abbot was rnoie 
lUcdy to appeal for help to the central government than the 
liy lord, and in consequence we know 1c^ about the tsy lord 
and Ml troubles. One bii of eridencet however, we hare: 
the continual apphcatbns at that date for c^acmplificatiaiis 
of passages from Doomsday hook show how eagerly the 
tensuu scnight to prove that they were teoaQis on a manor 
which ivas anciejit demesne of the crown* and so entitled 
to Hpecial remedies against what they held eo be unreasonable 
demands &om their lords. 

If we look for a moinent at the dntiet of the unfoee or 
bond tenants or the viUelns^ who formed the bulk of the 
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XtDinxA of the minfitf ^we still see at once how pperotti thej 
wcre^ The t^Bant bad to mate papBeBia m mon^y^ in kipH, 
and in JahoEir. The payioeiita la Hod were asodly duckeai^ 
honcy^ and other thiags of tmall vabe; tboiigh 
articles of greater c(wt» such as a plonghihare, laight be 
gi^ea; ia idditioa he had to gtiod hit coin at the lord's 
mill and pay for domg to with money or 1 pan of the flour. 
In France be had to bale hit bread m ^e lord's oreof and 
pay for that alio i to enish hb grapes or hi^ apples at the 
lord’s pr^T snd pay for that. The lord’s osen exited m 
England also^ bnt the lord's press seems unknown^ But the 
most oqerou^ charge on the villein was the Lboor eiactcd 
£^om him. He had to come with his own plough and cattle 
and plough the lord’s land or demesne * he had to harrow, 
reap^ aod carry the crop^ and do any other work teqtiii'ed of 
hixQ» The number of day^^ work he owed in the year was 
filed but the lord could exact eiira dap in harrelt Or at 
other times^ and ecmJJ demand the performance of other 
duties from him^ Tlicse tanks were rncumbeot not Only on 
ihc tenant huiisd.f^ but on his whole tarndy j all were 
masivi^ born bondmrn of the lord. 

This description applies to Tillage life over most of 
Westero Europe, It is tme of Englandp France, Gennany, 
and Italy, the countries where the InsTuutiou can be mo^t 
cadly studied. |r came to an. end in each of these counmei 
at dilFfircdt dates and in diflerent ways. In Italy, at least 
in Northern Italy, the economic baali of die manor fell 
with the £lU of the Holy Homan. Empire and the growth 
of the Italiin towns in power. The smaller lords, thoie who 
held Eel* from iht great teuanis in chiff , were squeeled 001 
by the joint pKssure of the great men from above and the 
actual holders of the land from below by the beginning 
of the thirteenth cenituy. And throngli that ceDtmy 
a rapid protest; of the cennmutation of all labour-renti and 
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Ollier rights tmlangin^ to the lordi for iDomcjr pijmcnti wjs 
going on* Etch in Eogbnd It is diffictilt to draw the line 
between i manor and a borcnigb. In Ital^ it b still mcjrc 
tmposdble^ The desire of the lordi, espedaUj of zkt 
bishopt and monastic houses, lo come to termi vi-icb thdr 
jcdsting teiuatt, made them eager to retDgnike eacli unit 
of tJiek fTpperty as conskting of indiirTdttali united hf 
a joint responaibiiitj, with whose reprseiiutaTes ihcf cxmld 
negotiate and contract. And in this way the the 

tardus manor^ or any oth^ aggregate cf persona rapidty grew 
into a coxtunnnej which in $ame cases can hardly, if at all, 
be dbtingtLishcd ercept in site foom a real mtuucipaiity or 
great towo^ Nor did the reskrance of the mral communeft 
stop at that point; they were more willing to enter into 
coniracti with their lords than to keep thcuL And eo 
gradually m the grater part of Northern Italy the feudal 
iriicocracy threw in their lot with the great towni. These^ 
tn tnm* gradcally aniteaed by force or Degotiation ihe 
country round them and tooi over the goveriiinent of the 
fnral commune^, nor alwayi to the adraniage of the latter. 
The rise of the rural corntnunef in Iwty was only pos^le 
btcaijjc there was no itnmg central govemmeut lo support 
the rights of the fenikl lotdi* It was also caaiEr for the 
communa to aistiine a modified self-goTcninjetit because 
agritultnre in Italy worn not to hm been organized on 
a communal system* 

If w« tnrn from to England wc ahjiU fiud the earlief 
of the csuncipatiDo of the Tilligsrs octoningj hot 
ocesmag two ccntiiTiei laiur. But w* shall find that erai 
after the lattonr lentt and antne other of the lord's righti 
luT« been, commnied for money payments ihit the r^^n er 
ttiU periUccd. There is na growth of lelf-govemnient, do 
tobstitiition qf the townA for the feudal lords. The maiijor 
rcmainj n an agricultural unit, incapable of CToluiion 
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beciDSA tile fyrtfifli of igricnltorc u n rigid ijrsteiiip in wbicii 
ji ifi jJmost impi^ublo for ono moti to coJtiTate liii ACittered 
Uripa Li ^nj otter iashion th^ ttai used hy hif ndgkbopn. 
la coBscqacBct anf alteration or improFenaent in agriailtiifo 
oiemt a profomid ctangc. In England the manof became 
an mcoaTcnicnt legacy ikim tte AikLilk Agd; escape was 
odIf found ttrough a fnjicLiineotal change which, lib all 
inch changes p teaied some old troablcs and created some 
new cncf. rhh is not the place in which to discusi the 
history of enclosures^ which belongs to znodern limts j but 
it is neiissjry to empbadze the fact that the manorial 
lysiero had in own evik. and that tt someriin« bore eren 
more hardly on the poorer chsm than the system which 
succeeded it* The hisLoriaa may at lea^t congratulate him¬ 
self on the iact that it is from the documents relating to 
endosura chat he obtains the beat evidence al to what the 
manor really was ^ had he to rely purely 00 medieval docn^^ 
aicntfl the tasL of rtconscructiug tic manor would have 
bceii much Larder, 

Italy^ North^a Italy-p that island England arc In fiict 
at two opposite poles- In Italy there was no strong central 
govenunenc able and ready to eaforoe the law and teep 
urdcr - in England there waS" np freedom of agrlcuitnrc^ 
there were no varied onps, no vioeyarda or very few, and no 
olives. The two countries are alib in the one thing ouly^ 
that both went through the siage of a feudalized agriculrural 
unic*^ It is rcmpting to rhinh that the community of the 
Englisli v^gc woB the fthool which taughE Eoglidmitn to 
thiuk politically* But it is well to rcmeinber that the 
medievai rural conunlines of Italy were fiir mote organic 
t^n any ^glhh viUage, and that Italy has had a very 
different hlstoty fi-om England, It was not truly in the 
medieval manor court that the politkal habit of mtnA was 
fostered 
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In France md Germing the edjddt iud i longer Life than 
in Italy- For Gennany it would be poaible to conffunci 
the lufitory of iu duDget md fiiul fonn. But it ift not 
possible !0 do it here in a few pages. The IjECrature h. 
inunenie and conlroversisl^ and the manor in Germany ia an 
inititntion which ukei m^iny foitfu and Ilks a difEcult 
hutory. fn France the erideuoe fbr the natnie of mcdieTal 
agriculture icemt to be scanty and the methods used Tiry 
Ear more widely than in £lugiaud+ The only clue seems to 
lie in the doemuenes dealing vdih the attempts made by the 
Goinsmmeiit in the eighteenth centiny^ jusc he&re the 
re^olucion, to Improve the system of agrknltnre. Aa in 
England it is only when the restiictiema imposed hy the 
communil methods of tillage begin to be incouTenientp that 
eridciOiie of rheir real natnre can easily be found. To a 
writer dealing only with cnedieTjI sources it it che feudal 
side of the itory that ii dciXp the power of the lord and the 
burthen on tie ccuaut r he b apt to mbs the details of the 
actual u-orking of the insdtutioa. It is only in writing of 
the eighrecnch century that be has to eapLiin the liampering 
eficce of the sy^ceni of scattered holdingi and of the corEunon 
rights of paatnre over bay-meadows when the bay hai been 
cut and arable land when the crop has been gathered* But 
ft is easy to see that ta France as in England the manor^ 
where * it existed in the Eagliah type, was sn unfommate 
^ problem whose solution was di^cult and uncom¬ 
fortable. It was not laired before tic re^ulntion^ and so 
fjj at the lay-out of the fields can be leen trotn the window 
of a taiJwuy carriage the strip system exists to-day orer 
many miles of country. 

* RcmgfeSjf lEtuldn^, Ihm nett cO mieioft c»f thi: Zn-Uili tfpt ta 
KwMiidy, PraFeBce, or Oauphine, there mot ji» ajwq 

Eciila, Hiui na o^ttisiaii culiivatiod md a& ngfata of paitnrc. But see 

Etimomv roL i, p. 5^ fdt Sefhohtn"t artkle Aq Frauik P«iuit 

Praipriecanh.ip, 
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Iq readlog mcdieral libtcry it h always jaccessaiy to k-wp 
ID mind this a|[TiailrDrjI foundatioiL It i* Uie biggest 
factor in medieval life, the base on wbicb rested all medieTil 
trade and town life^ all the spkDdooi of medievaE aft and 
architectdrc^ aH tbe life Hired in mosaatcrieSp ail the Gurioni 
learning of theclogiana and pMlosophers and laviyera, all 
the power cf kings and rtatesmcH. To moTC food from 
eouutT^ to conjiirj on the tnedem scale Trai imposdble, 
though ic could be done if necessary to meet an emergency, 
ft was not easy to znarre fbcKi &om one part of a country to 
another. each town anbsisced on the food that 

could be brought to it by road for imall dbtanco, by sei or 
rira for greater distisecs. The wondur is that the manor 
could and did produce suilidenc lurplut food beyond its 
owTJ needs to supply the demands of the towns and the 
ruling clas^. That this was done is its jufiihcatiou ; its 
failure came wrhen other needs aroMp needs for maEeriaJ that 
could be ciportcd like wool, needs for a more rapid prcH 
duedon of food for a growing popclaticm. But wMe they 
lasted the minors were In a way the living cells which formed 
the body politic; and thii Ii not Jcm true e^cn if it be 
admitted that their hisfofy U a hisiory of rapid changes^ 

It is a cotELEaoD taying In medieraJ writers that society 
CODsists of those who wort, those who guard, and those who 
pray. Jr is wonh while to note in piuiug thal: these writeti 
mean by the workers those who work on the tancL, aod that 
the claseification omits entirely ihe merchimt und the 
dweUtr Ip the towns. In point of fact rh^ merchant and 
the town fit with difficulty into the medieTil scheme. The 
giovrth of a town economy ia the mark of the beginning of 
a new form of sodecy. Northern Italy^ Southern Germany, 
and what we now esU Bdginin and Nurthem France are 
the *ecd-bedi where the towns fprang op. There is i tense 
of modem tunes in thore parts which one scarcely feck in 
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£n?lind dr duu-liere. [n EngUiid Indeed, if we omit 
LondDn, town life was nnimpaTtautt snd evra London h 
a small dty compami with florctice, Venice, Nmemberg, 
FranHim, CdogiiCi Bnige?, and Ghent; and London u 
the onlr dtj^of l^rcrugh in Engiand that mled o'pef a district 
without iu own and had wiihij] m walls or jnsc 

without them the towers of nobles as an Italian town might 
hare. But London is an cxceptijonat cii^ m Engtaud ; the 
other cities and towns in that country wichonc her 
claiitLS to dhiinctioa and Uy ounide the main line of 
derdopmenr during that pan oi their They hid 

their own importance^ but their contribution to the legacy 
of the Middle Aget consiited piindpally in a letics of 
problems which, remained nneoiTed imili the nineteenrh 
counry* But town history and town life is too large a iiib|ecc 
for a passing note, and needs a separate chapter. Let ns come 
bach to the recognized cbjw of society,, tho&e that gtwd 
and thc3se that pray. 

The Erst of these comprhei all the men t^ho hdd their 
land by fendil imures. There wm^e oxhet anldiers of conrse 
in medieval armies, archers^ foot-soldiers^ and the lib*^ often 
of great military rniportance. Bnt the warnor das wa^ 
fbnncd by the men who went to war on honeback and in 
annonit and hdd their landi by performing such semEics 
□r paying for profcsaional horsemen to serve for them* At 
first light the t}'stem seems a siinpk one and originally it 
was no donbt at simple tn practice as it was in dieory. The 
feudal taperiQr gave to his man a tract ot land on condition 
that he thonld serve himidf In the army ^ud bring with him 
a apcdiicd number of other men properly equipped. The 
contract w'js made in a fortital manner by a ceremonial oarh 
of fidelity and i dcclamlion that rhe recipient of the land 
wai now the man of the douor; and ImeK panics were 
bound, the lord tn allow the tenant to hold the land and 
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protect ioiD igdojt jJ] attd.cb, the tenut to perform die 
service duu- It ii aot necewary here id dliinm the OEhcr 
tnridm ts of the tctiiire, or to more than note the fact 
that the rdadon of lord and renant might be created by 
the aetbn of the Ecaantj is wdl as by a gift ffom the JorcL 
The point to be remcnibered i$ the penonal relatioti estab¬ 
lished betifeen the two parttet. If the lord fkiled to dii- 
charge his obligation^ the tenant was &ee to find another 
lord * frQm wham he might hold the land; If the teoant 
fidJed, the lord was enrided to take hack the land into hu 
own hands. The rciation was not icfiniiiated by the death 
of cither partj^ but contiDued fi'on] one genexatiao to 
another, though it ii dear that origmally the contract was 
made for the life of the tenant only. Nor was the tciLatit 
bouDii to retain tn hb own hands the land held by him ^ 
he might grant <mt i part at any rale to othm, to hold of 
him an simihir terms, and in this way a tort of pyramid of 
relatktiis tnight grow up with the lord ‘ paramount' at the 
apex, the tenaoD * paxarail^ at the bate, and the layera of 
* meme* tenants between. The weak point in the system 
wai that the contract became meanmgic^ as soon oa the 
tenant held land from more than one lord* So far indeed 
aa the legal relaiionship went ii was not beyond the skill of 
feudal la^vyen to devj$e means of apportioning to each lord 
his proper share of the tenant’s ailcgiaDce, and of instruct^ 
mg the tenant in the way in whiclL he ahoidd perfooii lii$ 
possibly conflicting dndci. But as a real rebtiomhip the 
feudal contract ceased to be of importauc« and necctEarilyde- 
dmed into a legal fornix It b not necesaary id look far to 
find instaneet of the diiHctdties chat arose ; the best-known 
case lit England is to be found in drcumttanccs brought 
about by thelosaof Normandy in the thirteenth century and 
the difficnlty that arose when the some men found themselves 
^ Tlut weuiil be tfac cMef lotct of chctDril fnam i^bora tenant beldf 
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|irt ] rl TT >g of King John of Philip of France at a time 
when the two IdEig^ were at war* Nothing wai pcaiible in 
that case but that the liicUss tenant! $luoiild abandon ditir 
lands in one realm or the other. But the process wa9 not 
complele, and it was miny years before the King of England 
finally ceased lo be the man of the King of France and to 
owe him KTrlce £6r hi^ duchy of Ai^uitaioe. The King of 
Napld after the fall of the Hohcnstatifens was in an eten 
odder case. Charles of Anjott^ the brother of St^ Loius^ 
hdd Naples and Sidly of the Pope ; ProTfenee^ which came 
to him with hia wife, he held of the Emperor, a person who 
was it the time radier shadowy; Anjon he held of bii 
Ewother the KirEg of France, And fo we might go on to 
the fendal diiiictilties of the King of Navarre. Nor, indeed^ 
were the positions of the greatst king! simple ^ spedaJ 
provisions had to be devised to deal with the case of a Lin g 
who by some accMcat should become the icEidal inferior 
of one of bis own vaBtab* And if these accidents could occur 
to IdngSi they might even mote readily happen to smaller 
men- It h pretty dear that by the cad of the twdfdi 
century there wai no considerable landholder in England 
who did nut owe service to several lords ; and the pc^Ubu 
of the Earl of Oxford, who was an under-tenant of the 
abbot of Ramsey, b to no way eaccpilonaL In England^ 
indeed, the statute of Quia Emptores pat an cod to the 
creation of new fendal snperioiliks and marks the point ac 
which the process of Simplification in iand 1 enure begaux 
But in other countries, such as Scodand and France, there 
tvaj no tneh legislaiion. Reader^ of Simonas memoirs 
will remember even in his day feudal supcnoriues were 
not without mtcfcst in France I and any one who vviahes 
to know why Campbell was a hated name in tlie Scoieh 
liighliads, and why «o many of the eTant nipported the 
Stuarts, will find a likely due m the study of the feudal 
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^tiperioritiej Md by the EatI of Argyll and the um hs made 
of th^m. It k uoi necessary to deny that odginally feudal- 
ism had in good Sick ; tiadoubiedty it protected the weal 
and made &r cfdur. But u soon u it ceased to be a socid 
farro abd became a iystem of Jaw it kG an a?rkward legacy 
to mcceeding geaeration*. That England escaped the 
wont effect! of fendal law * is due to the aiainte Ouk 
Emp tores. 

If we turn &0111 the men who guard to the men vjho 
praji we ihaJJ 5 nd our^lTCS in a wtoUy ii£?w society* It h 
not an easy thing to explain m 1 few words the separaiton 
between che medieval byman and the medieval clerk* 
One obvious miiertal marie there ivas s the derl wii ton- 
ataredf that is to say he had ^ fmali round parch on he head 
from which all the iuir ivaa teniovcd* The rdigiotii aerricc 
ttaed in maiing a clErk can be found in rhe Pontijif^ 
^emanum^ or in any other timiJat ctdkction of Berrices* 
According to the irrki rtilc a candidate for dergy must 
hare bcicn confirmed, murt know how to read and writc^ 
and must ntiderstand the rudiments of fkitk On the 
appoinied day he most appear before the bkhop carrying 
a luqdicc or gown, and a lighted candle. There i* no 
canonica] day or place m rime for the making of ckrks; 
It can be dnne anyivhere at any time. A pair of edsrors 
must be provided for the bhliop and 1 haiin in which he may 
pnt the hair. The words of the senrice may be found in the 
sources mentioEied above; in iliii place <mly a kw points 
need be noted. TTe bkhop cuts with riie sdsson the hair 
of the candidate In four places, on the forehead, at the back 
of the head, and over each ear j finally he cuts off aame hatra 
fiom the middle of ihc bead and puts tK^^m jn the basin ; 
at 1 later stage in the service the bishop takes the gown and 

* the ccomiaii uk of the wotd * is m tasMm of cxpresi]!^ 

ditipprovat of tlu- ioglith bnd tjtizm Umoit coovcnioiit thin mecmAim. 
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pull ii on tine ; and in hu conduding addreti tic 

tcUfl tiun tliAt on this fla]r Inclui been mndc ^ dc foro * 

and hji obtained the privileged of clergy, and wmif him 
tiiat ha do notMiig wMcb may cause htTti to ICBC ihem. 
It b unnccessjrj to ijuttc fnrtlicE on the wordi Mg fora 
ecdeaie ^ [ the claim wai that the fact of eJergy made the 
dcifc AS derk subject only to ccdcsbstical conrta^ at aa^rate 
In the eye of the Church, though the laypowcr inighi not 
alwap respect this point of tiew. Nor need we inveittgatc 
further the mhseqneat career of the clerk who todt orders, 
obtaiE^d beneficea, and rose to high rank in the Qinrck. 
It b enough here to point our that the tonfittre, cooferred 
ji described abore, i* the Ent step which brings a man into 
the nniuber of the people who pray ; ic made hirn fit to hold 
a beneficct always on the condidem that he proceeded ro 
take ihe further ftept required of hrm . There waa, indeed, 
nothing Lrrevocahle in the step he had taken - the tonsure 
wii not mdrJihfe;; a clerk could abandon his dergy; indeedt 
if he choscj be might returii to the lay world and eren take 
up the profession of arms* An extreme case may allow the 
possible eecencridricj in a derli;*i career. Philip of Savor, 
the younger brothnr of Peter, count of Savoy and Lord of 
Richmond, w^as brought up s« a clerk j he never leems to 
have received any orders, bot by ditpeniation he hdd 
beneficea ant! was tucceaaivcly allowed to become biihop- 
dect of Valence, and archbishop ^Icct of Lyons, On hk 
brothcr^a death in I26B Philip abandoned hh clerical con* 
diriou, resigned his beueEces, and succeeded his brother ai 
count of Savoy. He had in fact changtid hit life; finrn 
a derk he had become a liyman ; and such a return was 
open to any derk* 

But [f the derk penercred there were many careen open 
to him even if he refused to take orders. He would, of 
course, begm his cmecr at a school, the school of a great 
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abbey, Of in the home nf a bishop or an atrchbiahop* Thence 
he woald go on to hb imivcrsity training* pwing perbiipt 
frotCi one to anotlucr as tlie fjmie of the varioui: teathetf 
might attract lujn. He might become a notary or a hvrycr 
or jt iearned doctor j or he might enter into the icr?ke of 
ihe king or some other potentate or even into the service 
of the Roman court- In this laner case he would have been 
well adrued to ukc orders, and to qualify himself to hold 
benefices whose revenues might proTide him with a suEctent 
talary. But the main poim to note is that among derb 
equality was the rule; tank and birth might count but 
cbaractcc and ability counted also. The son of a peasant 
might bccouic the first man to. l^rance under the kinc, 
happened in the ca^e of Sugtr^ abbot of Se. Denis. At the 
abbey school one of Snger's fellow tcholan was the boy 
who was to reign over Franco as Loiik VI ; and when the 
prince became king die ton of the peasant iuJ already 
become the abbot of the great monaitery and wis the most 
rrmted couadllor of the ting- when Louh VI died the 
abbot remained ihe most crusted counciltor of bis son. 
Sager is perhaps the finest example of hlr type, the eedesi- 
asTUia] rtacesman. He was, indeed, neither saint nor 
thedogLm^ but he was faithful ro the rules of life to which 
his ptofcMion bound him, He neither enriched himself or 
hifl fainilj nor neglected his abbey. He was wdl read, 1 good 
writer, and a great administrator* No one coLdd have wd 
of him, as was said of Robert Burnell, bhhop of Bath, the 
great chancellor of Fdward that he had too maijT Uiegi- 
tunate diildfeu to be an archbishop. No one could have 
found matcrul in hii career for die famous doubt aj to the 
l^ble talririon of archdeacom, a doubt founded on the 
lives of the many archdeacons who had earned that prcfcr- 
cneni by serving the king* Not every clerk could be a Suget;, 
(ET even an archdeacon. Fate cuighi bring him to a bumbler 
^71 c 
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pdrition ; te might be a tejchcr in a rilljge Khuol. m 
aasijtsnt lo the parigh priest; he might earn hit bread by 
writing deeri* and letters for the unaltiUed lalyy. Bui am 
tbiBg he had, onlcsj he lost it, hU membefahip of a great 
faiowihlp, botmii logeiher bjr the ptasesion of a common 
langaage, Latin, and subject to ore Uw, the canon law. 
All Chriitendom was, in ibcor^ at least, open to him, ud 
in theory and to some etticnt in Ctet ihae was no praition 
m the Church ro which he might not attain, no place in any 
government which he might not hold, no univeniiy in 
which he might not teach. The only thine 
reitiicr him to hii own country was the jealouiy fdt for the 
foreigner, the growing difietcntiarioii of language, the 
earliest signs of the conception of naiionaium. 

It appears, iberefote;. that a clerical and ecdmimiical 
Career was the easiest means of escape for those who found 
themselves unfitted or unhappy « tillers of the soil or at 
holders of fief*. It was nor, indeed, the only way by which 
an actire mind or a resolute eharactw could iraveL The 
story of the iniusaious appreodee who rises in hii masteft 
service and marries his masicf's daughter, the romance of 
the low-born warrior who wins hb spurs and weds the 
daughter of the great lord, may hardly be paralleled to real 
life, but are not impossible. The great banting firms, which 
adorned the cilim of Italy and made the name of Lombard 
almost a CQtnmon equivalent for financier, sprang from 
many origins. Nor could any one Tcamre to say what was 
the origin of the fiunily of de la Pole, who rose from obscurity 
in Hull iltnoat to the throne of Fjlgland, The citizens of 
a mcdieral town came foom all ranH and might rue to any 
mtaic. Bnt the new man in a medieral town bad a harder 
fight than the new man who entered on life as a clerk; 
a harder fight, because tn every tows he svould God an 
cstablithed iristocracy of U'ealth and position and u 
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otf4niuii(ka of the hrger merchanti and uadcn into which 
he would have to make hia way-. Even Jiaidw wai the 
itruggle which, iacerd the new man who tried to hb 
way ai a aoldier. The military lysienj of the Middle Age* 
waj bued on feudalum and knighthood, llie rcoeptioo of 
knighthood wa a duty and a privilege i it iignified that the 
knight had perforin cd the duty of mavteriog hh prefessioa 
of amu and that he waa €t to command a body of ttoopa; 
it via a pririlcge because the holdiqg of Und a* a feudal 
tenaar gave the holder m righr to recetve fcnjgbthood as wdl 
aj a duty to obtain ii* The knight'^bachelor in hb pro- 
b in it position corresponding to the clerk who has 
taken hu bach^f’s degree at a aniversity. But the new 
mani who did not come foom. the foodal dasa, had no suii 
daiin, Hb chance of tuccew lay in another direction; he 
Conld only nse foom the fanka in a mcfcenary army, that u 
m 3n army not organized on a feudal basts and not even 
drawing iu commander* from the ostial source^ The new 
man got hit c han ce m the periods when the armies raued by 
contending kings cooilsied of bands of r«uMrt. No one 
for ixulance can guess where the great soldier Mercadier, 
who commanded the arini» of Richard £ in France, cams 
frimL In the wars of Edward III Dugnesdin u almost as 
mytteriotis in hu origio ; the story of Iib romantic youth 
makes him the son of a poor Breton noble family, but hb 
whEJe career is lypicai of a rime when armies were made up 
hired bands, Ide fbnght with such bands and agaicit 
them, and save as a soldier could hardly have risen to be tho 
ComtabJe of France and the principal figure in the French 
resistance to the Ehgluh, Sir John Hawkwood u an even 
more striking instance. From an obscure penitioo he 
became a leader of a great company of rncrccnaries, and 
when the treaty of Bt^tigny bRiughc a temporary peace to 
France, he led ills troops into Italy aod won there Came and 
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fortn etc aoij 1 memori^} oa the wxU of ilic CjthedraJ of 
FloreiiCti. 'Fhc of E^lwird til uteri- die goldcii age 
of the mcrcHuiy bandit even die greai mJdtztm of 
JtAljr hardljr m^tch the and iorttme of the leaden of 
the earlier companies. In crnclij And rapacity there u little 
ta chioa^e between the meaner leader? in cither ccnmrry* 
Bui ihe lulkcu had more icopt to show any power of 
goremineiit, any deiitc to create order* ihar they might 
po?$es5^ than had ihe new men who fought in the French 
wMTt, If we except a few men li^e Sir John Chando^ on the 
Cnglidi side and DngBKclia on the Ficncli aide* both of 
w'hom came irom the lower rank of feu did tenani!* wc ahatl 
not find in the other new ojcji made by the vfm many 
ideal bej-ood the reach of mere bandits. They hadr in £ief* 
Come through a bad school to a bad cminenceir Medieval 
warC^c wai to a great cxietit founded upon plunder and 
ramonu p and any period of long and deiperate fighting 
quickly demo/cd the ideal of chividjy* whi<h wai the only 
rcsiraining element in it* an ideal dwap weak and alwap 
oonfmed to a few minds. And over the men who formed 
the bands of rflarii'm who fought with Richard 1 or the 
companies who served In the wars of Edward lU* even ihst 
weak ideal had no mBuence^ 

fim the main fact that enieigea from thit survey is that 
society in the Middle Ages was nor a rigid form* in which 
every man had a place and a life fixed for him* There were 
many ways of escape. The soq of a peasant could get learning 
and rise in or thtniigh the Church 5 he oonld win a place in 
a town and rise by craft or trade r Lc coidd lurn soldier* 
The bom townsman had the same poSEihilirio open In him* 
Even the man who was the yoimger son of a feudal family 
could tum clerL Bat for the elder *014 the heir to his 
family lands* only the profession of armi was open, tn 
a highly fhndalked country* like France, the small feudal 
tenant was api to flip mco poverty* to drop into a coDdition 
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that made hb lifc a miaery to himadf and a menace to liis 
nciglibottn. Nor did tha condition end with tit Middle 
Agw. In France and Germany tie robber baron wjj a 
reaUty even in later ruacs. He coold neither lire on Lb 
otarc nor etcape from ir. As long aa ttcre t»-as war, Lc was 
able to serre as a soldier ; when peace came he was 
without means of support. And ir is largely lo this fact 
that the character and eren the la« of ciril war may often 
be traced. In England the w'ars of the fiqae* are the refidt 
of the Hundred years tear; in France the iiran of religion 
follow on the French wan in Italy, Both ate in a way the 
results of demobilmtion, die work of a military caste 
soddEoly reduced to poverty and idleness. 

It is hardly necesary to point oot that there are in all 
societies inflnencet that male for permanence. At ill times 
sons are likely to follow their fithm* trades and profcssloni, 
Tlicrc are nuny reasons why this is lo. and in the Middle 
Ages these reusona vktc certainly even stronger th^Ti they 
are to-day. Bnt it is ludess to □uder-estiniatc or esiggerate 
their force. The rigidity of the toanoria] system conld not 
prerenc every vfllein’s son from leaviog the manor for the 
church or the town. The guilds in the towns might become 
the ttronghnld of the medieval capiialiit; they might even 
become a sertout obstacle to trade and industiy; but there 
were still ways of escape from the rigidity impoced hy them 
on lown lifc. 

If we turn from the possible varieties of individual 
uperJence to the general life of medieval man, ivc nbjlf 
find the same senarges of society with which the meu of the 
present day are tamiliar. War, famine, and pestilence are 
not erdnet, even if man** control over all three it greater 
than it was. But medieval ware were even more □nreasonahle 
than the ivin of our own day, arose on even slighter occi- 
sioni and lasted longer. It is not strictly true that the 
Hundred years war between England and France lasted for 
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^ coiturjr; mi it is not entirdf tme ihit it wai $. whcUy 
unreasonable W3f» It begin beCi^ise nn xeasotiaibk fraatief 
existed berweeti the laitdi of the two aad becanie no 
statesman at diat time thought in tennj cf Uflnticis sr ili 
aoy more thin the citizcjM of a Balbu] rate fi&mb lO-daj, 
It is not trtie that medievAl popolaiioni were alwayi b 
diuget of fimme, though period* of scardtj were not 
jB-ftcqncni tnd famine might occer ii it majr b Rassii or 
India to-day. Medieval pestUencci were Gettainly com- 
monci and more severe than they are to-day and there was 
lei* power to control them, though no one who realjM* the 
havoc iwonght by bfiuema mi it« follower* will claim 
a high immanlty from patilence* for the present daj^ 
That an the whole modem man tu^ more mp than hii 
ancestors few will deny i and moai will admrr rhat there 
il more comfort to-day than there vtj* in mcdieral day* 
and far Icsi crime. But oviliiaiion still roti on ilender 
fdunilitiom ; and if men lose their control over the sources 
of energy it wooM not take very many yean to bring men 
back to medieval conditions, lo which Indeed we are often 
nearer than we rcalbe. The fields of France are still bid 
out an the old plan; an American fundameuTalist it the 
tpiiitnal descendant of St* Bernard, and every fresh thoclt 
to thft mdmtrial sptem of Fngbnd prodneea a leiiei of 
fuggested remedid based upon medieval line* of thought. 
If any jintifiaitkin h needed for this book, tuch a ptei must 
tei on thk fid that we are not s* different from onf 
antrettors aa we believe, and that we had better know nme^ 
thing sbont them before we use their methods. The 
ituriturioni they devised, the lives they led, the laws which 
nikd them, the arts they practised, ih* religion in which 
they believed, their wayt of thought, make np the fuin of 
what they had to bequeath to ut. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


T he Icgacjof medxTTAl ChiiiUaoJty to 3g« was die 
problEto of Authoritjr, OniadiiiJj it ii uiinti;es^ry to 
addj did tsaz cteatjc tit problem, which u io^vcd io the art 
of coiifcioiis iwtng, biat they rerakd it id slU the bevdldcring 
atoplitndt of the cooSict betweea order and heedom^ 
between obedience to ChriaT and snbmissfod to His Church. 
They have never beeit ptond of tt* for it has hetn to them 
1 dresome pcrplerity^ an tmmjnageablc stde-issne in a lahour 
Tsatlj? more Impoitaiit. Orgaiiized Chnsdartltj came tnio 
era tenet, and exist s^ to pnesefre a treasure, a cermroand to 
be eiecuted, i. promise to be repealed^ a mbsion to be 
fnl&UccL This treasure bdongs to past, present, and ^tnre ; 
it is poteatiai, yet actin; an object of cnatemplatkiii^ jmt 
tie iruptrauan of right condtici. An on&tbomable mfstery, 
jc Dfluit be related toall Imowledge^ And in their endearoiiia 
to guard and transmit their trust, its guardiani have raised 
the most perplciiiig ifsoei^ Thej have caused endlcfA 
datmetioQ of life in the name of tinlverial pea% They 
have built np the m«t xealisnc of political spieim hi the 
effort to cscablifib a iingdom not of tkh world* In the 
expjoradon of the recesses of the aonl, they have developed 
the arts and sdeoces, and constructed theories of the 
nmvcTSe, And* in ihiir deshe to satisfy the deepest needs 
of mankiad, they have raised np against rhemjtJv-^ the 
visions, prophecies^ and extravagances of eidtablc and 
obstinate mcn« and the dislike of majip lemihle men. 

The treasure which has caisied all thla activit7 was caii 
into tie world with a few itmple sentencos. ibah 
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thf tiy Gifii ^ni thy mighh^if as ihysttf. What 
shail it a man if hi sbisil gmn the ufhdi And Iasi 

bis m-n stml ? Amd igun-t Cod se ht^fd she mseld that be gave 
bis auly bigatun Ssn^ that wiasoe^rr bAirvetb in Him sbimid 
net ftrisb but buPi ivrrtasting life, Ne am t^umeih ie tbe 
Faibir^ satte by Mr, Taie^ eat; this is wj h^dy. And 
igdln^ and pfiaeh tki Ksngdsmi of Gad. Fad my sheep* 
Thau art PfUtTf and upon tib reek mil I build my Church,. 
Peace / leat?e with yau^ my peace I give nta ym, / ham 
came nat ta bring peaee^ hut a sward. 

I 

Only dioffc wbo accept tbe dogtiti o( the divimt/ of 
Christ 2A the cEiitrai in a long process of dlriiic rcvdatloii 
can. escape bcwildersQeni in the couicmpladon of the tpread 
of Cbtutijnit^f svhick hai htsti so Diilike other religions in 
its daim to penetrate and control the whole of life. The 
hisEoiian^ ivlio must dhcard dogm^s^ betray his bewilder¬ 
ment at e^ery atep. He tends to explain the history of the 
Chiireh by explaining tc airay^ The ahsorption of Gfeeh 
thought and fie penetratEon of the tradidoiw of Rome by 
the new life and teaching are regarded as causes raihex than 
as cficcn of iheii- luccess. The Word was not as Icaren; 
it WJ 3 . an irtihcial result of the itrange ferment of religioQi 
excitement^ tupcrtiitums^ philoaophicat myitidinii desperate 
aspixatioQS whkh itirred among the peoples of the LeTaat. 
Been if the Gospel narratirfis are accept^ as generally true^ 
reason and imagimtlon comhiae in our dajrs to reject the 
claims of any body of men^ liring a &agi]e life in a world 
which is but a speck in an inhnite nairersex to interpret 
with ififaliihle accuracy the significance of the life of Chiiit^ 
both for every Imman soul and in the whole process of 
nature. Whatcrer welcome Christ might receive £d-ciay 
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it It mcospdvjbic that the later fiinory of hit fbllowen 
could in lie rernacoc degree te&inublc the fibtox/ of the 
Chrudux Church. 

We have not to Inquire whether, in the coaditiotu of life 
which prevailed during the catlf otniurics^ the spread of 
Chrisdaniiy was as remarkable w it would be lo-day. 
Probably we imder-eatiinaifl the client to which the Gospk 
appealed then to the trained intellect, jtui as we Drei^unutc 
the exccni 10 which modem sdence has altered the outlook 
of the average man. * Never in the whole history of the 
world \ it has been $aid, *did lo many people believe to 
firmly iit lo many thleigSj the acthoriiy for which they conld 
not test, ai^ do Londoners to-^day** But, however this may 
be, in the history of the medieval church from the fifth 
century onwards, the disilnciiod bctwccii the sophitdcatcd 
and the ignorant, thoogb very inarked, had not the partictiiar 
significance vvhlch It has to-day. The most acute, disinter- 
esEed and linccre intellects were among the e^tposttom of 
the Church. The issue did not lie between reason and faith. 
Rjtionalhtie opposition to Chrisiianiiy had by this time 
almost ceased to trouble the Church* Paganism abounded, 
bnt It wai the literal paganism of the natural man, a force to 
be disciplined or an object of missionary enterpruc, not an 
intellectual power capable of ttuhtance and organked life. 
In the Middle .Ag«, apologetic writing, with the excepdon 
of the Stumma C&niiUf of St. Thoinas Aquinas, haa 

not the iEnpcTtance m ecdeibstical lireraEiu-e possessed 
by rhe writings of the great Chrhdan apologise or of 
St. Augustine j If we set on one lide the nmneronfl but 
subordinate tracn against jews and Mohammedans, it was 
anything but defensive in chatseter, it was rather an attempt 
10 reach self-imderstaading. ClviJked Europe was cduc ^ced 
tn a body of doctrinQ and enriched by a wealth of rcligiotifl 
experience which wee in conscious harmony with cLurent 
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coiicepibns of the univeric, Wlut teskunce theto wai, 
«o fw as it w« rooted in a life to Chiktunitj, ww 
rtithlsiljr foppreuedt Like tie plague, it wai endemtc, 
but, ekcept ibr occuiciu] epidemics of which tie Alhigen* 
ilan hereof wal the moat serere, it was kept tocce$tfullj> out 
of iigkt, a moaitroiia onthiokaye thing, abhoirent to tic 
Coiuciciice of m an Vi tid, The few great heretics, tiich u 
WycHffe, did not bwe their ohjectiom to orthodoi pricrke 
on principle unintdligibb to the mcdleTjU mind; still 
less were they tatioaaJuts- They were cxirennsai^ urged 
by a acrange medley of mood and ctreamataoee to i jii ly 
^ther than others would a cricicaJ habit which was generaJ 
in the great centres of leaning. They went over the 
line which eeciy nun who thought for himteli^ and every 
man of ardent piety, was likely to approach, bat from 
which all but they recoiled in horror.^ Hence ^ pcoblein 
of authority did not arite from a condlct between the frith 
of an Organized Chrislendoiq and the reason of men outside 
the Church, It was not due, though tbi* would be nearer 
the truth, to a conflict between reaun within and faith 
without the Church, It was the problem of controlUne 
the interplay within the Church of faith and f<aaon, of 
religious experience and theology, the revelatiqn and the 
mtcrpretatioii of the purposes of God, Medieval theology 
wa* not Hagnant; it sprang from intense religious frdbg, 

* Maragllp Padua to the foenecBth centuy was arobablv a 
' ratMflj^n ■ in the taudOT mok ; but irheit the Pope eoouiaied 
Wjreliffe I ddetrutet wiih hu, he wai eoncenud with leeuln, not with 
ftioodi aadprocateca. TheiOphutiaidbputBtittMof thethiiteanth utl 
ftintteemh ceonuies were dehberoie xu of ' pUriaf mdi fin ■ md 
B«-yy in the caie of ihr tki>Toas^^a:i>g Siga of Brahiiit. 
the duopk of Avmoe^ led lo mtifak; hot, alchoufh unportaot 41 
» step snmda the tecofniilim of •epante dotnoim of Wth a/id Mataq, 
therv^tiot recorded very Ktiouilr. and the di.putJti[arwslTiitai;iiwd 
that Uuit fflqcluMaai uvid pcaono rsI validity. 
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and hi fascdon wai to asdsi amhoricr ia die definjrioa 
cf dog uiAf 15 in the dijciis$io£i;$ which preceded ttte 
d^nitc j-aenioji in * 3 16 of the docrruiE of iransubtMitb- 
don. it could even impofe n long disputed dogma upon 
the Church, The dogmm of the Immaculate Couceprion 
of the Vhgin, though left an open queitioo bj the CooncU 
of Trent and formally accepted hy Fope Plus IX ai late ai 
rS54, was widd7 adopted after its reception hy the Englidi 
Benedictine^ and, later, the Frandscan theoiegiaOt 
I>ni5s Scotni. On the other hand, theologj might easily 
cross the Imc beyond which the general consdcnce, wuiied 
bj tradition j refo^od to go. If there were few obstinaie 
heiexict in the hlidd!e , 4 geSij there were a great many 
penons who at one time or another were titled with 
heresy. Nobody cauM fed life unless be was prepared 
to tdy in the Use resort upon the judgement of the Church 
ei^cOTd ihrotigh its aathorbed bead. A pope, if he 
telitd on hii privite judgement, could go astray and be 
called to booL The philosophical teaching of St, Thomas 
Was wacched with amiety and was repadiated by many ^ 
charged With docuine bosdlr to the fhith. Heresy might 
assail the mystic as he sought to analyse the commnnion of 
the toul with God. And if, within the inner icronghold 
of the Church, apart from which life seemed incredible^ 
dangers could beset the doctor and the laiiitt in how math 
greater danger wai the multltade of ignorant men, nndu- 
dpllned in the moral life, of the fanatics who could see but 
one ray of light at a time, of those infimersed in lociil and 
economic life, diamcted by autbltlon or pleasure or the 
precarious natme of their calling? Beyoad the problem of 
authoiity lay the still greater problem of diKipline;, the task 
of hading tome harmony between the Ohrifftian rjew of 
things and the life of the ordinary man. 

How did it eotne ibout that the authority of the Church 
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accepted as utKpanblc from lit dutici 
and aspfriLiana of the Chrbtian life I W-e nevi know enough 
about what used to be called the * age of faiih * to diaco^nt 
tic ocmteptioa of six obedient society, orderly to a point of 
imoatura] «lf-suppreisiaii m everyUmg rdatiiig to the 
goTcrnniciir^ the dcjctriuo, tie wonhip^ tic artiinc mterests 
of the Church. We no loa^ believe In that well-behaved 
tM>dy of tic fkithfiil^ which* though esfcntially haibzEOtis 
and ignorant* waa always so tweedy submissive in in attitude 
to the tujsterlct of tie Cbrutiiin faith. PaganiaM lU lie 
Middle Age» was as endemic* fpcculatiou as t^d* speech as 
pungent p the irarietiei of teligioui experientc as nnmcToui 
and extrayagant: at any rttne in the history of mankuid* 
The state ay stem of modem Europe, in njTionaiism* ttadj- 
dons of foreign paUcy, and strangely mixed ideas of right* 
force, uxiliiy can be traced back into the Middle Ages. 
Scholars who worfc among lie tepellcnt rcmatni of bre 
medieval scholasticisai «iy tliat* hidden away in thosci 
unreadable mauuscripta^ are the germs of the mighty ideas 
of Leonardo da Viaci* CopemiciiB, Erttno* Spinoza, Luther 
fed hia spiiic on the writiiig? of the Brethren of the Comman 
Life; the intellectuil ancestry of Hegel has been traced 
to the mjTitJcal philosophy of Ecthart. Can medteval 
Clirisiknity, then* really have posiiessed the inner coiertnee 
wbkh we hive allowed lo it ? Ought we not to regard it 
as a complicated cyramy from which men were constantly 
■mving 10 free themselves ^ 

The answer to the view implied in these questions is, 
I think* iwofoliL In the first place the medieval Church 
wai compojcd of SEsdeties rather than of individuals. 
Secondly* the sincerely teligioua person satisfied the needs 
of bis inner life by adjusiing himself so the intcrpreiitioti of 
the wTuld which the Church expnnuded. 

tw HistoriciUyj the mcdl^va] Church, as distinct from the 
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primirivc Qiofch, ivas compo^d &f fodftie&. If we loot 
nt the history of the fpread of Chrhtiinitjr froio the dtyi 
of Constant] nc^ we find thit Chxiatiaiutj ispreid by the 
addition of mxsaa of ooe hy the convmkm of pardcnlaj 
people* There were some smJdng uceptioiu, but, ^generally 
speitzagt the acceptance ofCbrkiiaalty was, to use a znodcni 
phi-a^^ an affair of atate^ la which kings other icaderSf 
moved no doobt iiy missionaries andj 33 time went on, 
acting miller the inil nance of the Pope, carried their subjecii 
with them at (mposed their will upon alien social groop^* 
The success of the great St* Boniface in the eighth, and of 
lie Cistercian monk, Christian of Oliva, in the thirteenth 
cent my was mainly due to the adherence of the local 
magnates and to the backing of frierndly or interested 
powers outside. Boniface, for eiampte, was more rapidly 
and pcrmaneiitly tuccestfuJ fhjn h^d been the Cehic 
missionaries who preceded him in Gennany, because he 
could rely upon Ciurl« Martd in Im organiaiaEioii of 
Thnringii and Hesse, and upon Duke Odilo in hiii organiza¬ 
tion of Bavaria. Christian of Oiiva, the first bishop in 
Prussia (laij), had ihc support of the neighbouring duke of 
Masovia* The ^conversion’ of Norway illustrated thfi 
drastic policy of a tnthlesa king. King Olaf Tryggyason 
proceeded methodically, proTince by ptuviace; and rie 
Hmmckringb, the later hiscory of the king:? of Norway, 
tells tome profoundly iuterosrfng srories of the dcTorion 
to the old gods which he had to DFercome, tomeiiinei wdthi 
almost iDcredihle cruelty** A reJJgioiis jy^tem ivhidi 
Originated in this way was, as in a more refined expression 
it has rematoed, a part of the social itnictnrc. Its organtza- 
tion Was inextricably involved with that of the community. 

* Laini, ChroHiith^f iSt wf lYofway (J^44h ^ -*^7 Evidcni::* 
frem other «oiircei on tke coDveniDii of aorfhero pcojrre* h onllr^Eed in 
Thr (Jr C l UE O ns ^ di f rm FTfljifr, i yi 
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The powerftti mtfi who toot pride in their virork festered 
Md entiowed k; they tcgzrded leiistjivce to it aa m afeont 
not caly lo God, bat to society* The clergy Juud a lecogaizeJ 
lUtm in the tribil or Jiarimal life i they tat in du; cnnrtf^ 
foot cogph^ct of public affein and priTaie conduct^ 
hdped to shape the euitonu vrhkh they put mto writiBg. 
ChrutLaikicy^ ia genera] regard^ though Ml of mystery^ was 
not an alien ol eiotenc body of practice and belief ^ it 
rapidly bceame an inicparable dement m men's Ures, jurt 
as the old idigicins had been, before it. We modcmi arc 
directly di:sccadec! &om these people, and onx paganknif 
io fir as it h unsophisricated, tb« paganbm of our fore- 
fathers^ les» crude and Tiolent, bur equally nstmil, equ&Uy 
caniiatciot with a life of Chrktjaa confermity^ which begins 
with bapdfm and closes with the loiemn eomtaitmctit of 
the body to the grate and the Saul to the keeping of God« 
By paganiEin I mean a state of acqtiiescenoe^ oi merely 
professional activity, cm aetompanied. by suitained reUgious 
erpeiicDcc and inward dhciplltLe, It h not a state of vacancy 
and scepticism. It u confined to do cksi of pemmi, uui Is 
Dor host He lo^ ihough ie h easily weaned by, observe 

anue« It accepts what is o^cred wj thout any sense of respami- 
billty, has no ktuc of sin, and easily reeqvEn from twinges of 
cnnsQence. Ae ihe same time^ it if full of curiosiiy and It 
easily moved by what is now called the gfoup-mini It is 
sensitiTe to the actititici of the emwd, is often cmoEiaiuh and 
can be raised to cho^e mood# of passion;^ f Dpeistitlon^ and lov* 
of pemention into which rcligian, on its slde^ cm degenerate. 
A Enedievah like a modern, mm remained a Christiau 
bccanie he was bom a Chrisdan, and moat medieral Chrisn 
rian* were probably men of this kind—not a few popci, 
cardinals, bisbopi, monbi fflua, and parish dergy, and 
a large nonsber of the cicita who had no core of souls. 
The medieval Christian according to bii ilghti| respect- 
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He wat g^crjJJf fir too cnqdi mtorestcd in life^ 
had t23o ID uch CQ do, xnd wm too iffcciioitito^ to be babitiulif 
cmd Of icmtuai or lopemidooi. Hi* life wat iiMcparibb 
from that of the commauit/ to ’which bif Church gate 
1 TOicty of colout^ here radiant, there dutrcsiaing. Although 
tn periods of <shh he auSered decadence—fomeiimet vfide* 
ipmd and horrible—casual decadence h more UkeJy to hare 
affected, not the conventiend Chriittai], but the trul^ 
reUgioui man** 

The histoty of the Church 19 the record of the gradual 
and mutual adaptitihu of Christianiiy and pagankm in each 
othcTp The complete rittory of the former has always been 
a remote vhlom Sc. PauFi Ephtles m the Corinthiam 
ihow how the attempt to pemude their canverta to put 
away earthly things tiled the paticiice and energy of the 
eatlieit ap»t]c^ The task became impos^le whim every 
member of any political community which po^sesed an 
ccdetiMrical organizatioB was lupposed to be 1 follower of 
Christ* The influence of the Church penetrated E^^Caal 
relations through and throughr and it k lootkh to fed 
surprbe if Chrutiaiiity toffered in the proceas* St* Boniface 
found that the German conifcrtJ iimiiicrti’r-cly regarded 
baptism aod die rite* of the Church as fbrmi of magic or 
merely eiternal acts ^ * and hii experience ba^^ countl^ 
paxalldj throughout the history of the Church np to our 
own day. The situj don wiiMit the harden of the Raman 
Empire was cspediliy perplexing. The lands around the 
Medilerrancan were not merdy full of tuperstidon, they 
were intensely sophimcitcd, so that it u tmposdye to draw 
1 iharp line between their auperrutinn and their wphisiry, 

* Fftf tiiji upect of Dic^iiiTal life tec CouJtou, Cmtutut 0/ 
vdL I futd Kuuin^a, Tt* oj tb* MtJiitt A^a 

“ Hauck^ DnMtteblan^ L 47* I* 
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between traditiott ardGce, sincere piety lad eiptfe 
faittu^ Tbe strange tKesses wJiich. fihcMiked Sc, Angattinfi 
and other ecdcsiastical leaden in some of their fellow» 
ChrbtianA were probably not veiy difierent horn the 
pychical extravagance vrhicli had disgusted Cicero and 
Platarch- Hence, as the Quiitiati hith penetrated the 
tociecy of die Roman worlds k fdl under the Lnfluetice boih 
af rostic tradiiioni and of a variegated paganiim which 
shaded oS into thosE philosophical and myiticaJ refinement^ 
50 dear to the thcclcgiafl. We are apt to forget that in ihe 
days of Cliriit the sea of Galilee was not like a flicnt Wait- 
water^ lybig solitary beneath ih^ londy hills, hue was 
bordered by towtu with temples and vilUs like the lalcea of 
Geneva at Conto^ From the first the Churdi was the 
victim » well as ihe victor, and as it absorbed the peoples 
of the hlediTemncan in the west and spread otstwards into 
Persia and Indk, its spiritual life was ahot through and 
thiongh vkith the gli i ten ng fancies, the aniinomhnbinj the 
morbid extravigances and the endless snbdetics of men. 
It tried to porify a greae sluice tnio which all the rclicionSp 
every land of philosophy, every remedy for the troublea and 
ennal of life had passed And from this ordeal it passed on 
CD cope with the mental and tpirimal iradition^ of the great 
nonhern peoples. If we imagine that the Churcli was able 
to work upon a wc cannot anderatind the 

development either of its theology, its ritual, or its rdigioiii 
experience. 

All this has long been familiar to ftndimti of the bisioiy 
of rhe early Church, and it is frirly familiar to those who 
study the interplay of ChriiuaMi;y aod other tTaditkins in 
the life of tO'day; but it k tcUl apt to puirie m when we 
regard tlic Chuidi b the Middle Ag^. How did the 

^ Stc Dili, UstJ'&jin Sacuty frm AV#f* la MofCm Bi»k IV^ 

t i.pp. +43 ff. 
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racdietiJ Church ECiinidio ^ hold id lurdly won m &irly 
timtSp so tally Jost in our own I Wc mtast begin by realisiDg 
ihiti although its influence mcaot much osore than rtik ^ 
the Church was the fyitemitic expression of a life which 
bad taien the place of the older rdigions. It was orgaoked 
in dioce^ of Roman or tribaj origin; its mimstcri wrre 
noT foreign enthusiastT^ but men ^awn from feudal snd 
Tillage society. The clergy^ it is true, made ekimi upon tlue 
altegiaDce of their people which had no roots in naturaJ 
ties and were independent of their personal worthmesSp 
They were based ou the truth that the kingdom of Christ 
is not of this world, and the really sqtiom dlfficidtiei which 
the Church had to face were due to that evcr-prcscai spirit 
of inti-ckticalhin which was in part rt^irtance to the 
diJEtkf of Chiiitj in pare a sense of the contrast between 
Christ and his minbtciT. At the tame time life on earth 
would neTer be comferubleT or even tDlcrable, IT tnen had 
no way of grappling with lU mysteries and terrors i and if 
tliey require pocectioo agxinic these, they must pay the 
price. On the whole the medieval pagans paid the price 
cheerfully. They paid rithes and dues. They allowed the 
clergy to receive their children Into eociety at baptism, 
to define the limits within whidi marriage wras permjiubkp 
to punish their sexual irregulirittes^ to ftrpcrtise the dis¬ 
position of their gwdi by will, to guide thdr souls ac the 
hum of death and to bury their bodies^ They recpgnked 
the obligidoiu of con&ssion* penance, communion. In one 
form or anothtr much of the discipline waa as old 11 society; 
there mint be iuitiatioii, rcgulaiion, and ceremonial in 
linman relationi if tneo and women arc to live together * 
and, on the other hand, it was not altogether as though the 
wide^spreading, peneiratEng^ cxoiic Life of the Church vrsm 
not largely in their own keeping. It waa their pwn brotherx 
aod cousins who crowned and anoinicd kings, ruled bbbop- 
^JS i> 
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rio and and cdcbTaicd In their dhurcKcs^—the 

cbniches which they tbcmsel^ca liad built or helped ta 
nuUiitfiiii^ Strangen might bring in new fiahinni and ni;w 
knawledge, bui their tucce^ti would be men drawn &om 
ihem^vca^ It wai all intcretcing : the Church gave 
thetn. I’ery tundi, and yet they were at the iarne time inside 
the Church. They were boih ^etatem and JCEcr«4 The/ 
got wonderful buildings^ piciurap plays j fei rivals, a tone) 
full of spocryphal detail about Biblical heroes and lalnui; 
bur they could themselves help to bdld, paint, perfornij 
repeat. They gibed inccsSiDcl/ at the clergy with their 
b/pperifi/^ renaliiy, immoraJJt/p yei ihty had a good deal 
of ^mpatby with them, for they were of their own fleifa. 
The red euemiei were the cranks and heretics who would 
not play the game. 

What wc coll abuse* or superstition in die medieval Church 
were part of the price paid for, not obstacles to* its uniirer- 
sality. The/ were due to the attempi of pagans lo appro¬ 
priate a mptery. If the people paid, so did the Church. 
We -distort the facta if sve try to iepaiate clergy and \2ity 
too sharply^ for paganism was common to both. Medieval 
thinker# and reformer law thk for more ctcaxly than we cUf 
and were never tired of discnsiing the problem. In the 
eleventh century Cardinal Peter DatnLani pointed out in 
his lurid way that it waa of no ose to try to keep the clergy 
apart from the laity unless strict cvaDgcIkal poverty ivcfc 
insisted upon for aU dergy alike Bur Dambni and all the 
preachers of Apostolic poTerty who came after him were 
entangled on the horua of a diIe[iLina, If it is the functiDn 
of the Church to drive out sin, it must separate itwlf from 
ain; if the Church ^parates itadf from it hecomci 
a diqne. The Church toot another course* Under the 
guidance of austere ponriffi like Gregory Vll and Innocent 
111 it embarked upon an inienslve policy of discipline^ 
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wlicjac was the verj? claim to universality. To Inuo- 
ceni JII the dileniinA ivat clear enpogh—few men hire been 
so tortured bv refleetioUiS upon the miiery of roanWnd— 
but iie wii a atitesmin and ktvyer^ prepared to deal with 
redides at he fouiid rhem. By hi» dme (he wai a concern- 
porarr of otir King John) it waa too late to go bacL As an 
ecdoiattical sjatem the body of Chriit wat becoming the 
mosi mnicate admimitTitian which the world had yet seen i 
as 3 society the Chtiich affeettd and was affected by every 
form of htunaD endeiToor. From the one poiiic of view 
the disunfrciDii! bertveen lay and deriad is ail imporiant; 
from the other it is iireleranc. The lectilif mflncnccs which 
played upon sacred things did not vvorh through tlie laity 
alone, CcrtaiDly the men of outstanding piety and wisdom 
were generally to be found xmong the dergy, the militia of 
Chiiat; but the wind blowcth where it liteth: the pope 
might be a pagan at hearty the beggar a lamr,^ 
in the fifth centtiry, Basils the local biahopp described h 
his book on the ntiracles of Si- Thedj^ the conversation 
of the pilgrimi who gathered for ibe feaat of the faint at 
Sclcuda.. The visitors, lirtbig arotmd a cable, cJcdLange 
ihcir Improaions^ ‘ One is istonidied by ihe magnificence 
and ^lendour of ihe ceremoniea, another by the vast crowds 
which they hare iicracced, a third by the large concourse of 
bishops. One praises the eloqacace of the preachers, 
another the beauty of the psalmady, another the endurance 
of the public during the long night office^ anotbei the fine 
arrangcmeDt of the terviocs, another the ferrour in prayer 
of the issktants. One recalls the duat, another the stjffiQg 
heat, while yet inoilicr hai ob&erred the coming ami going 

^ The dneomroa pofUcte^ by Fudfe fiom the arciura mad 

tisewiiitdc thdit, CoS tbs fjuiiQUi hni cufibyi I^ope 

Boaifacti Vlll, ■ huniiECMi yun ifccr Tonaccot 111,, wap m p^jji 

m the imt b which 1 have mcii she weni 
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during dw haly mptcfi**, baw w^and-w w«it out, ajacl ho^ 
another returned dnd wem iway die eric* and 

disputes, the disordeir of people getting into each others’ 
way and refusing to give place, each eager to ht the fim la 
partidpatc/ * Iii a few words this picture descrtbei the 
aTdmde of the faithful during the hktory of the Quirdt, 
Add to the feast of a lami or she pitgrinmges and 

Jubilees, the ceremonies of corporate life, the coromxion of 
kings, the initiation into knighthood, she passion and 
miracle plap* the propaganda and conduct of a crusade, 
the pflBsige at any lime through ihc countiyiide of a popular 
preacher and we have the dreonutancea in which the ^ group 
mind ^ was affected in the Middle Ages. Add, again^ the 
churches and cathcdxab with their tfcftcrjptive or Bymholic 
ricual^ tculpcufc^ wall painting, and we have the materM 
forms winch, us m ipcalc, ‘ fixed' the belief and imagmation 
of the medieval Christian* An excitement of the icnsei 
accampanied the appeal of the spiiii. One need not look 
further than the clerical cksi* From the little boys in the 
bMiop^s household to the bishop hiin&elf they fdt whh an 
infinite virieiy of intenaity that they were memben of 
i great profnional body, but the conditions of their Life 
would make them partisuif—attached to their paiticulir 
* me. ^ p eager for the cucceg of thdr patron saint, anxious 
about thdr reveauesp ready to fight on beltatf of the view* 
of their favourite teadicrs- The mixture of motiires which 
in the few was a sooice of shame was in rhe many a sanction 
of self-confidence and corporate feding. In the particular 
form in which tkiA uatura! expression of hninju nature 
affects onr modern world, it is a legacy from rhe conditioni 
under which the Church developed in the Middle Ages, midor 
the spacious opportunitiea opened up by a nniveraal society, 

* Stt * Lrt Tcmdls uiii^aa dt tniiai:iei dei hidia/ u 

dmalf€i^ MaUmdims^ xliiL 
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The mieractloa of iKeologicjl sobtletjr and popttlar 
cedolity btd cnidtr md more d^Dgerous cScctL Fcrlup 
the moft atritbg ciiinple U its eSeef tipop tlie aystein of 
mdiilgenco^ In m purest form tlic xhtiMrf imderlying the 
indtilgcncd i™ a. fuie one. Ii wa* iDspired by the wridnga 
of St. Paul md was safeguarded by the loutim of iKc 
Fathers^ Quod h^mo jitm punii, Drtu pvnit* ITie sptem 
iuelf wti A aatoral dcvdopmeni of the pejiitcntid 
aud was rebted to the power of absolution, ItJ jusiifi cation 
was foDud^ m the dim ajt of a long discussion among couoiusts 
and thcologimSt in tbe doctrine of the treasure stored up 
by saints and martyrs and all good ChriitianS:i whot a great 
body of fricjidfi, combine to lelp the erring, Bm it was 
eitTcnjely difRcnlt to aroid jnboontcpticrti and abuse. 
Some of the theologkal tcmiSp notably rhe term * rcmis^ioii 
ckf iLDfl were misleadiitg, some of the preachen of indulgenees 
were ignorant or beadstropg or uninrupiilotu. Warfare had 
constantly to be wagi:d by bishops and uniTcniues against 
the belief that not punishment, but sin itself, was remirted, 
or that indulgenceE gould benefit the dead aa well ai the 
living- 'Ihe system encouraged fantastic and heterodox 
views about the unlimited powm of the Pope, or profi-desa 
dUcussions on the nature of purgatory; aod in some 
directioni popular preBSufe provt'd too strong for the 
theologhuu^ io that later spccaladon lir outrin the cautiaLis 
handling of the subject by the great $chnlaiticsJ 

Wc has^c seen chat the pagan paid homage to the f^th. 
The Church coloured bis whole Ufe and did so very rightly* 
becatue, so men vaguely f^c, it Interpreted life. Its secret 
was not merely part of life, it gave tneaning to life, and 
was the spring of that knosvkdge of the uoivene of which 
the Churd] was the vehidt Profane knowledge, as it u to 

^ Pmuliu^ dn is 1 - aSB n. { iL 
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called, was ccJtainly tJuc onlf ia i& fir xs U 
led men to undcEitand hi^hcf trutli, it wu soi alienp 
not the property- of teacberr autiide the CtiiirdLi EJetice 
we CiD tiera be ttire tfaac tbe ib^dlries aad abuacs of 
Christendom -were tmmtred miL fine Over 

igiimt the bmrst cxitidsm it the eipensc of ecdesia^dcs 
and their agemta we mtiic sec the fact tbat cvEiy actmty 
fedl in some degree tmdet dericii ioflaencer and in doiog 
fo could be Eondied to &ncr issues. The hiatoTy of chivalry 
giTc§ as many examplca. Filgrimt on the way to Rome or 
Compcstelia stayed io churches and monasteries whose m- 
mata repeated tala arid Icgendvy iucidcari which were 
worked np jjito the ciavnHU dt gttU, Ai the and of the 
twelfth centniy the ArthrirUa legend wi* refioed bjf the 
noble unprO¥iiatian of the Hdjr Graal, to that a mggestion, 
drawn originally perhaps from the apocryphal gofpel of 
Ni^cioiii, gave the story of Panird to the literaiurc of 
chivalry. The theme of *CDuiteous love’ was developed 
under the infleciiee of mystical experience and even of the 
logical methods of the schools, for the poect who tamed 
from the eaaltatuni of brutal passion to praise unselfish 
devotion to woman had been affected, we ire told, by the 
cnlt of the Virgin and by theological daborations of the 
meaning of * Chiricas Many delicate blamenit bound 
the new cbiraliy to the nosecn woilcL And this being soi, 
it would be nowise to deny the Miitence of an unselfish 
note in the response to all the mduceinenn which, weie 
offered to men and women to abstain from un; and we 
should be rash to asstune that those who adopted as a career 
the task of offaing the inducements to their neighbours 
were anvljited by the sense of their high cal I mg , However 
professional their attitude, cv« if they looked npon holy 
mysteries at things which could be bought and sold, thh 
was only pc^ible becaute they believed that their calling 
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md thfiit ward were parr of ft dimtc economy, ifitcrpristiiig 
tile ray aaittre iluags^ Had chi? belief noi been 
genttab there mighi hare been 1 revolt^ but nerer a 
Kefcraifttidq^ 

There u no cteai border-line io the xc^iDa of rdJgioiis 
cipcrience between the twmmps and jungle of pigxEmm 
and the milit uplandi of pure fdith, St, Frandi wai nor 
without a speckp and there wai doubtless a gliiqinering of 
piety in the relk mongers who iraded in pigs' bona. But 
we hiTE no diScnlty in diitbguirhbg the pag:in from the 
mint when vre tcc them. We can recogniitje thrungboat 
thehinoiy of the Churchp in all the rangeft of foderr, the 
presence of men and women to whom ChrHtianityt ^ 
interpreted by the Churchy gave the lughest latIsfactiDn 
pcsiibie to human nature. In the Middle Ages the hold 
of the Chtitch VFii due to the fact that it could the 

beat CTATnigi of the whole man , hh love of beauty, hii deiire 
for goodneUf bii endeavour after truth* In these dayi tie 
demand for certiiniy ii diatractHi by conflicting dainuu 
In the Middle Ages it wai not 40: the dlrme mystery was 
felt to impire a divine order in which all Imnwlcdge and all 
emotion ctrdd be recoDciled^ Of coune^ if we inihr with 
cold obleotiviEy on drawing out the implkftdcins of the 
rcljgioi,u experience or of the pbiJnsopMcal fpsiemi of 
imeere mtn^ they w3I rarely Et the mould. Regarded in 
this way St. Angasttne^ Dante, Eckhart, are probably ai 
intractable as Spinogut or Milton or Goethe. St. Thomas 
himself helped to open a door which the Church baa tried 
in Tiib to close. We can no more Hcimatc the measure of 
acquieicence between the Church and its members in the 
lives of wnti and theologians than we can In the secret moods 
of ill hum bier children. The Church h comtautly ha&tenmg 
after the tainis, to that in l earnin g irinn them it may sho 
controi them* But these spiritual diacirepandei are signs 
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of lift to Icn^ 21 the vigoftom boii]i» however rados 

2jxd indcpimdent they tnAj be, cofiLiime to fmd tbcir 
42 t]i£action tn the Church* In the Middle Ages nearly all 
men of this type gave Utemielves whole-heartedly. The 
teaching of the Chncch did no lasting violence to thdr 
cjpcfieucei donbti, mfegiviugs, for in comm union vri lh 
the Church they found their hlghett satlsfactioo. Dante 
says: 

* Hinnan longing a mnnired in thii life by that degree of 
knoivledge whieh it il here pudble to powesi i jjul diat point 
» nevef tranigMSed citept by mitapprcheniiDn which 1* beside 
the inrcntioi] of nature. ., . And cMi it why the tainia envy not 
one another^ because each cine attains the goal of his loaging, 
whidi longing h commensttnic with ihe nature of his excellence.^ ^ 

This satisfaction was possible because men fdt that they 
and aU thdr social and spiritual affinities wore part of the 
divine order impired by the unfathomable mptery* They 
appropTiirc^ a body of truth iu which, if they adjusted 
themselves 10 it, they felt aure of harmony, and to rebcUion 
from which they traced the lio and mbery of manldnd» 
Readers of this vnlame will find in subsequent pages a 
brief dheuEsiou of the principles of this order—in the 
pbptcal structure of earth and heavens, m the harmony of 
all law, natural and social^ in the dovetailing of ihc dJscon^ 
nee ted learning, true or about mcn^ beasts, birdsp plants, 

mincraU, into a scheme combined of Biblical and dassical 
mggestim]* Hete it b enough 10 point out that although 
oioit of the medieval cosmology and chronology have gone, 
the medieval view of the tmiTerse lasted a very Jong tiirii* 
and has by no means altogether diiappcarecL The medieval 
philosophy of history hat not ceased to influence us* It 
Was deduced from three sources, the Biblical chronology 
harmoniEcd with that of non-Jcwlsh peoples hy Eusebius, 

1 Jl ili, c* 15, trjoi. WkkiLcceL 
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tlw AtigiutmLin tteorjr of the city of God and its later 
dendopmenti^ rhe of the * preparatio eTangeJict*, 
vrliith took its finest fomi in Dantdi conceptloix of the 
provision of tic Roman Empire hy lie Farher, with iti 
tmivcrsal peace as a cradle for Hts Son. The EmebLiii 
chronologv^ revised hy Ardibishop Uuiei in the seven lecath 
centurj^ leu indeed gqiie^ but in its iimpldt expresgton the 
conceptian of the preparatm for the gospel ii a iiirmg part 
of C^srian thoughts Tic belief that tie earth is the 
centre of the stellar system has gone^ bat the anthropo- 
oeaatrk idcis bonnd tip with it are dying very hard- The 
ioology of the mcdiefal mind was fantastic, bnc it was due 
not to bdi of intelEgcncc^ but ro bek of obserradoa^ and 
cotdd not be regarded as aE>tiird so long as disd-iict species 
were held to be the results of separate acts of treatioD. 
Underlying the strange parallels between the triithA of 
rcvelatioD; and the phenomena of the natnral world wag that 
lease of rhythm in the universe^ whose pMosophical expt^ 
doQ has a very respettabie origm in Greel thaught and 
a dinltuiy which would seem to he Increaiihg in grandeur* 
In a wordj medieval thought was at bottom anything bnc 
absurd- it was pursued with an ability which would find no 
difBodry in coping with the problems of tooderq $deiice 
and speculation- And it reaped forward to a mystical 
reception of God, in whoin ii the ordered union of all the 
objects of kaowledgCj tiatiiraJ and revealed, human and 
divine. The great mystic^ indeed, boldly urged that for 
this very reason the search after God under settled forms 
is iudle^ Eckhart once said * 

* He who fondly in^gius co get mjore of God In thosgbt^ 
pnjetf^ piOut ufficet and ao forth, than by hreifde csir in the 
•tall; in locth he doa but take God, k were* and twiddle itk 
head in a doik and bide him auder the table. For he who Seeks 
God unde? Jiettled £bnm lays hold of the fann while mining fbc 
God conceded m it.*' 
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And ttc saine Master Edduirtj the Domicicu contemporaTj 
of DaniiCs dso n^id ; 

* Man bai tq st:dt God zn aiui and farj^ednlncH and fonlitb- 
n-Ma. F-oi deii^ Las in Ii the pqvi'ci af at] thingi and rta thing 
hu the Hie. Tine so wn %ht of the impitdblc esicnee ilLominet 
adl things. Si. DioEiTtmi *Ap that beatti^t^ h ^ood order with 
pre-c TTi i nir ftt Lucldhf. Thuj God li m arraogtmeai qf thr«e 
Pemiu. And die tours lower pcm-cr ihuutd be orden-d to her 
higher, and her Ligbc? ono tn Gud ; her oaewtrd lecuei in her 
inward ind her inward, qqk to rcuon i thoeghi lo Latnitifm 
and intuition to the wiU and ill to anity^ so the soul mar 
be alone with noihlng dewing into her but iLeer divinity, 
ftowing here mro irael£* ^ 

Ecihart lived at a time whea the best itreagth of the 
Chtirch WM expended in the cmiilicaticm of |jw and dlsd- 
pUne and doctripe* and, althoiigh he was inspect^ as probing 
too deep} and iomn of his teaching was condemn^ after 
his death, he reminds as that the Chutch was mote than 
a, pedagogue, thar St was a lohooi in which the ignoraiit 
AD d the learned worked together at a common lait. Stripped 
of ail acces^riH the task of the Church was the eluddatifui, 
in thought and life, of the divine mystery at leveaieij in the 
Bible, all other teits and took being stibsidlarj* The Bible 
has rightly been etllcd ihe text-book of ihe Middle Ages. 
It WAS studied, of course, in Latin, the version, partly 
compEcd bal very largely made by St. Jerome, being the 
standard text err Vulgate* The canons of i|r? mcerpretadon, 
unfortunately oot so good as those laid doivn by Jerome* 
were defiDcd by St, Anguaiine. The standard coramentwy, 
drawn fifoio the Fathers, and afterwards known se the Glost, 
was compded by Walafrid Strabo, abbot of Reichenan, 
in the ninth century. The Gloas underljcs all laiet wort 
and tnfloenced every medieval eipwidoo, including that 

» Alfoirf £€Mh*rt, Kdfiert tainen umnt. iLvao* {Londfln, loza) 
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in none ind oa glaw. Tlit teit of the Viilgatc wai tmied 
Alcraii* m the daji of Clwtlci the Grejir^ jmd agaiii bj 
schoIirA of the UtUTersjty of Fjftj in the thirteeiitli cenfuiyi 
ihortiy diet it iad been diiided into duaptefi bj £cephcn 
Langtcm, Dommicani md othen pforided it with critaci! 
jppirarai and coneardmoa. The atnhority of the Bible 
wift finil- it wis an iioliTed and nnsacccisfbJ vagary of 
St* ficjuard that he rcganled the Ux$ u subject to the 
deonion of the Church—no more diinaging chirgc 
Midd be kfellcd againJt A gtoep of thcologiani lian that 
it gave too litde artenuon to icripturaJ study^ No more 
perpleiing problem could pretent itcelf fhar^ an appjtmit 
ineonsistency betivecu the teaching of the Bible and the 
general coMensuA of the Church, When Pope John XSII, 
preaching, as he Vr-ai careful to ur, not u pope but aa 
a siia pie priest, taught hk hererical "doctTtnt of the Beatlhc 
Vision, he based hk case upon the rupremc authority of 
Scripture,^ Be bo^ved before the oppemdon of the theo- 
loglwa, and it was reaenred fot WydiBe to give redky to 
the great question whether the Church k or U nor to be 
regarded as the final authority in interpretation. 

Here we come to au kiue even more intractable than that 
beiweeu property and evangtlEcal poverty. The greatest 
danger to the Church lay neither in dogma, nor in the 
hierarchyi nor m the interpretation of the world ; it Uy in 
the inner e^rperinnee of men who received aU these thingt at 
a rnatter of course, and in whom the Church had for cen- 
turi^ found its Htrcngth^ They had felt the impact of 
Christ, and, aj time wore on, they found tiicir way to 
Chnst more and more through the SctiptUTCf* As it strained 
to tmderttand the tmrb in its myiterlous inheritance and to 
relate it to the rest of experience, the Church had encouraged 

* See N«I Val&i*^ lifp ^ikT JqIui XXH in Hiucirw Ustit^irx 4tlA 
aaxiv, natibly pp, 
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1 ytiaagc rmctT of tiouglit md edf-coiudotit leligioiEi JUc. 
Both chc diought 2nd ilw spiritnjil expciienct of ilie 
Middk Agd ivtre destined vo have a gre^t future, mdun 
ud without the Qnrrtdi- As wc drasv ocircr to moderii 
limetj we feel tint tbcj were gaining ^11 independent 
atrength^ 14cDi% of confiiicncc, t junction wiiMn dLemselTes 
rtfODger than the tanctioni by which thejr had ptevioudy 
been directed, jan 2$ the problem nf the power of the 
Church had hera narrowed down to the is^ue of porcnyi 
BO the problein of anthority ^^■as at bottom the is^ue whether 
goodnt!^ and ildterh;^ were their own Hanctions. The 
lEsue is logicallj imolnble and has shatiered Chnsiendom, 
In the interesu of order and unity the Church had been 
able to control the zealots who urged that the guardiaut 
and tearhen of the faith fhoold have no worldly tics: 
it had fbund room for all Linds of communitleii from the 
well ordered and tolerant Benedictines to the fierercst types 
of t^cetidsin i it had eren rallied them all to Ire defence^ 
so that its richly brocaded garments were as it were upheld 
by mendicaUTS. If they were restless or developed apti- 
nomian tendencies^ the icachm of poverty were suppressed. 
There is no more poignant symbol of the unequal conflict 
than the handful of spirimal Franciscans urging their cause 
ni the magnificent court of the Popes at Avignon. Bur the 
issue raiAed by fianc and well-balanced religious crperience— 
the issue of conenieace, so closely related to that of poverty— 
was a moie difficuh maicer to deal with. The more orthodox 
it was, the more dangcrcins it was, Wychfffi was a truly 
portentous lignre^ but lie was too lolitary, too subtle and 
dogmatic^ to be a lasting ruenzcc. The Hussites of Duhemia 
were prophetic of the national churdict which were 10 come* 
bat^ Udden away in a comer, and distracted by ^ctal and 
political aspirations^ they could be contJoUed or pUcaicd^ 
The real danger Jay in the quiet, active^ mptical men and 
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womcD wliD, la tte face of cril arotind l^egin to 

tMai and 1:0 eiperienec for tlLcm 5 dv« the implic^iioai €i 
fel 1 o\^^iup urixh Qiriat, They wcfc not ct:mcenicd with 
rcied qneUioiu of interpretiticn, bjit with tbs immediate 
appeal of the Bible, and of the life of pnyer. To them so 
tmich wliirh, m the eyei of ecnde$Uftri» 2nd lawjiaT, w-ai all 
important, leenied baiu of mth fo mtick 

raoTe«catial than the lupemrocture^ the £c£l 5 ^ offelbwihip 
in the racnmcnti and prayer more urgent than the txpLma- 
tion of the myst^uom^ There is nothing heterodox in rhia^ 
tmleas it be the tendency to ingiat that the Talidlcy of 
a spiTitiiat act depends upon the fimesa of him who peribnns 
it. Recent apoloftsit have abown how the eiperieaect of 
the later mystica can be Ihiied with the teaebing of the 
twelfth“OeJiEiiry mysiica, St. Bernard and the school of 
St. Victor. Yet, notably throttgh the schraob of the Btethrci] 
of the Common Life in the Bhmelindp the movemeiit wal 
ttrong enough to inHuencc the life, not only of Ignatius 
Lo^^oLa, the founder of the Jesuits^ but of Galvin and 
iadireedy of Luther,^ 

How the grow th of ordered sdf-cddtroilcd piety, afiecring^ 
dergy and laity in hrde of tpiritnal contcntniimEj 
could hare rerulu so striling in their dirersity h one of the 
most fasdnatiDg problems in binoiy^ The inovcnient 
seemed $0 hopeful, yec was so derastating in its effeccs. It ii 
no part of my task to try ro expUin thia probknip ticept to 
point out that its soloiion it dtarlyconnected with the con^ 
Umporjtry growth of an equally ordered and sctfcontroUed 
lecuUrism. This spirit of seoikdsn affected the organized 

^ Cf, the chapter in ths ImiUiia Ckruti cd nice ifliyutcf n^ardlni^ 
the Lard'i Slippy, E»k IV^ c. iS- 

^ S«c raprcially Albeit T&m Chujidit Airutissj^if (Micli||aa 

and! TEu ^9^)' Like the Fdrziilj td God before < hnm ^ Groocc 

^tsuL bh hjllinrcn pToEuted afeinit Anytidjig ijv^t^htlc pf imrinpiTnaTi> 
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Church lurdljr less th^in the ‘ o 5 .ri:oiul itarei ^ Pict7 sud 
pagiUJim^ £0 to fpeak^ came to their ovfn aiidi tried to settlie 
their djffcfcncefi in wayf. The dream or a united 
Chnsteudomp id which paganism wooJd be trensforiiicd 
under the benehccilt gmcInDCc of the official disciples of 
Chriii, wia *een to have been a dream. The Chnrcli had 
tried to control and nevis- ceased to influence the world, 
but it coulil not IdcDtifp the world with the Chtirch b one 
Kingdom of God* ITie world had id own daims-—daimi 
of nationality^ of ihc iDterpUy of capital and Ubonti of 
trade^ of social cxpr«k>D« Ferhaps the isue tt best summed 
op in the words of a Florentine chroniider^ who lived b the 
da}^ ci Bonifkce Vni and Philip the Fairr of Master Eclhart 
and Dante : ^ HnmiHty U of no avail against sheer evil/ ^ 

Many historianK have traced the gradual emergence inia 
Bepaiate life in the fourteenth and iSitcenth centuries of the 
forces, hitherto bcitricablj cojiaectcdt of political self- 
direotton and an elaborate ecclesiastical organlam no longer 
ablti in their struggle for eihience, to control the life of the 
ipirii. Bat they have writ ten la the tight of four centurief of 
later bistoiy. For the ordinary man, were he devout or pagan 
at heart, life In those times must still have been full of colour 
and adventnte in a world which nothing could thike* If we 
go to*-day into Wbehester cathedral^ we can still tecapture 
the sense of that ordered^ that magnfficent «iability; 
Sheltered bj the coassive Normal] walli and the intricate 
GotliJe roof, the cffigicsi of the ecdesfiafidtii lie^Edington^ 
Wvkehain, Beaufort, Wayaflete^ Fni, prelscea and states- 
mcni each in hU painted, deEkaldj chbdJed rhiiiiq. Those 
tombs are a symbol of security. Those men lived in timet 
full of pcrpiciity, but nnduturhed by any feelings of 

^ Tht ’hroriii ore ‘ Nlcntc vnh V ccDtxa mBa |famic fHiErsa \ 

£Nr.s CaiDpa^i ti m lBe fuiliity o( idf-cJSjtcinc mutfciAiiao 

in the &vil ttrife af thr Italiaii dtkL. 
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cstidmophc* In tiicif wnrld lncrcij and ^ndncimiannin 
coold liive no abiding place. We realize wh]r tbe of 
Master EckbarCp deep tkinker lEoagb he ivasg to withdraw 
oneself to commune wiih God in the ground of the loul* 
died away in Jceret, why the yi^ioiiarj propbcstei of the 
Joachumtef paaied lite wimpers ui the unilergrowth^ why 
the Frieniii of God and the Brethren of the Cotumnii Life 
were half contemptuoiuly welcomed m hannleu piedsti 
who performed a itseib] funedon^ why Wycliffe'i academic 
itiBuence wicheied so quickiy^ The ftnsc of reality was still 
to be found in the conventional ways so full of colour and 
artOYement* There n^e few times and places daring the 
last ceninriet of the Middle Ages in which the advenctiroaa 
soul couJd not dnd iDtirnacions of great opportimitics 
for mind and sph'tt made possible by organized Chrhtiamcy, 
Tlie awakening might come tiowly, oi be ariesced in aome 
careet in which the ietue of vocation was donnaiir. But we 
nmat not hdteve that aU lingered in the outer courts^ 

Eiperttii poteii creders 

Quid tit fcsuni dlUgcre 


II 

Hitherto we have beeu trying to undeiatand the atmo¬ 
sphere of medieral ChriitJaDity^ how it woried in an 
iinderdoped sodetyv fundamentally pagan^ Christiaiiity 
Wit pTesented through the Churdi at an interpretation of 
the uiUY'erse, hue stfl] more as the living operation of divine 
providence. It was established aj m cumtijl deinent in the 
flociiii order^ and yet it called trteii to the greatest of adven-^ 
turcs, the lervicc and contemplation of Goch It could giTc 
exdtemcat to the hivoloui, ccenpation of every kind^ 
physical or mtcBectuai or ccntemplativEp to the serious ^ 
and it could offer opportunities in hig h p iacet as in low lo 
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the depnTcd. It en^sgcd the highett fimltlei in co* 
operation with the pnipote of God bjr BAtu^Hhg ihcir 
craTing fctr as ordered and just Interptetation of life, in 
the Church hamas *df-«teeni vraa gratified : iiem ma 
fc<Ufia pnfirr fvelum^ ted fnpter tteiei iam tstlum. Through 
the Church man could escape from hli seme of fruimtioa 
by dedicating himself to the glory of God. 

Before 1 dose, someching ihodd be said about the 
orgattiaadon in which, at a tdf-protectiTe and directing 
force, the tdcali of Christian lociety expretsed themsclvTS, 
For here, and notably in the earlier bistorf of the papacy, 
wc puy find the highest attempt to gire concrete and 
permanent shape to the energy, the audacity, love of order 
and austerity which played with such bewildering freedom 
in the medieval world. 

The centralization of the Wateni Church under one 
head satisfied to brge measure the desire for unity, order, 
peace, righteousnest. The most fruitful hifiuence in 
expresdng this desire was undoubtedly the great bishop of 
Hipp<^ Sl Augustine, to whose though i the famoot pope 
Gregory the Great did most to give currency.* St. Auguttbe 
was not concerned with the papal power. It ij not easy, 
indeed, ti^ say how &r he was concerned to mamiain that 
the org^cd Church was the only eipresskn on eanh 
of the City of God. Just as he hesitated in his analysis of the 
grounds of secular authority, lo he hesitated ro admit that 
the truth might not Ue with foithful wuJj who had been 
forced CO suffer in lileace through the errors or mis. 
nadersianding of ecdesiastieal authority. His wHiiiigi were 
very Tarioua and when, lilte the £>r Dei, they 

were written over a period of many years, they «rs not 

Per wEst feller J los indetied psruetikrly to she micinH of 

.u Ey HauA, - Dir Rtirprtw uud UmbildBng dcr 

Jlaemeeien Syeitde m Hittsltlit,' , ju;). 
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perfcciTy colicrcnt. T\ie impomtit mitttr h liut Aygus- 
rine'e philo«opbf c£ hiitorf beczmc tht mim of 

papal apolo^tic. l£i oaitral tlioughs u the hannonf whicii 
cxidta in ths tociet7 li pcjcq with itidf in the enjQ^THtni of 
GncLp Xhis harmouj^—#0 othen drew our hii iceanlng— 
^ecis the whole of njiture. It h not a which ia 

idded, rather it b acfftiJc^ence in somtthmg ctemdJy tme 
and reali It is not like the ^ pax Rotoana In one paisage 
of hb bonk (xadi 6) St. Augnatine disaiBsei the set 
out by Cicero In hb Df that no good stile w^ill 

engage in war unt^ for the sate of safciy or in order to 
keep faith j and he aKow^ that m the cartblj state thi* view 
in valves a poAstble contradiction ^ for Ciceto regards pertna- 
nence as the mart of the stale, and in order to keep itself 
aIivc a state may have to sacrifice its good hiiih for the sake 
of safety. But the safety of the City of God b tnaintjltied 
or^ rather, acquired with and through faith; if fkith b lost, 
salvation it impossible. This argument b not merely a play 
upon the worda for in the City of God the fairh 

and salvation of the indiTidua] are bound up with the 
Order of a society which hai its perznaneiice ond its imdet*^ 
nanding in God. The ncic stage iq the argument is that 
the supreme active quality of state of harmony b imfifie 
or righteousncM, while the ptime came of fc^istance to ic 11 
pride^ the vice which for thb reason^ th*t it broki up the 
peace of communion in the enjoyment of Goth came to he 
regarded in later days ji$ the worai of the seven deadly sint 
So, finally, we can underttond the deep lignificance of the 
insistence upas |iLttke in the politicil Lhaughr of the 
Middle Ages, The jun mler, whether he he pope or Jdng, 
b not merely one who dcali faJrJy \ he b the one whose 
right^usness proves hit kingdom to be part of the harmony 
of things. The unjust ruler is a tyrantj the victim of pride 
which sets iticU against tbb harniaiiy. ^Vhen a tyrauE 

c 
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hokU twAff # toudi of coTiibsiaii dijrarbt the wkuk of 
pafirr^, A sKlV^ TUHS UlTOLlgil lilt WOrld* iS wkcU ths VCll 
of the Temple wai rtsut in iwAin At the rimt of the Cnid- 
&iioD. Tlie medleraJ dironiclEsn who drew dire condtiaicmi 
from limei of plight, fkminet loss of cropt and kerds^ 
^ioleat 5 t-QTTi 3 S And Atiddeo deAth^ pAid homage, hj do mem^ 
ilwiyt cmcoDiCiDtit hajnAgc, to this coavictioiL, Co&’fcrtely, 
if justice prevAjL, a 11 h at pcAoe^ This belief became 
a thems for high spccii]Ation« as in Banters TbioD of the 
Emphci And summed to inapire Miliou*! * 0 de on the 
Morning of Christ’^a Nativity’* 

What may seem to tis poetic fancy waa an iacentiTe to 
actum. It gave a direction to pdky as deixly as the teichiog 
of the Stoics did in earlier times or u the docirine of Karl 
Man has done in our own day. And It inflnenced some 
of the most powerfoi men who ercr iived. We do wrong 
to popes like Gregory the Great, and Gregory VII and 
Innocent Ell, if we regard ihem only as statesmen or Uwyeta; 
and ic b quite beside the point to accuse them of iDCon- 
siatency, to coUect, for example^ Gregory VlTi Ictieri about 
peace and juitiErc, ind to-set orer Against them the devaitating 
eSecu of his conflict with the Emperor Henry IVi. By 
Gregory Virs time the visible Church on earthy under th* 
gnidance of the Pope, had hecome ihe Accepted embodiment 
of the City of Goiip CAirying with it aU the high resptin- 
sibiUties which the maintenance of the divine order involved^ 
Hcneclbrth the Chqreh kef its face against any dktinctiaii 
between the Church rbible and mrhible.^ Rightconmess 
mtisi be tempered with mercy and gentleness \ it was 
inExinceiTAhle without them ; but it must insht on obedience 
lo the rule of order and beat down the proud^ The just 
ruler muit be bumble, remembering that the inequAlities of 
man are due to Bin and that all men are by DAttirt equals 

* Cf.^ ihf dKieri of tht Council of Trtati ifidon xxiiE, c* t« 
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he ii3] 1 tniat from God and miur not ihirh the rapoQ- 
lihility of confitet, eren if it meaiu the uie of fiaee jnd th« 
fWQJrd^ agiinsi evil- 

Ib the next place, tie pspacv laiisfied the dcdre for 
guidance and certiiniy. The absence of cootacc in the 
tecond and third centuries between die adTcDcnroQi 
cheoiogini mid the oust of bdiererf ha* freqtieiittp bceo 
m>ted. There wji do atrong middle eletnem, aod the 
learned^ whoise ptof^uod religiau tiperience tcjh refiued 
and made avrare of itself by phikeophical canteiHp'atioii, 
tended to regard ihemaelree m the guardiana of the heavenly 
t^ure, the message eninisted to the Chur ch. The fiirng^ 
hidden from the wise, by which God made fooUah the 
wudtnn of the world (j Cor, i. zo). were now, in the opuiiua 
of numy, the ihinga hidden by the wise. Tlut thii tendency, 
which many leaders deplored, wat checked in the West, and 
the tpcevlations of the theologiani pnt to the tert of the 
of the simple, wat largely doe to the leadeniup of 
tlM bishops of Romed In thdr categorical expresions of 
■witncM to the faith, free from all dialectic and Biblical 
argument and erudition, the Popes began their apadont 
task of reguiering tie erowth of religions and ecdetiastical 
eapericncie, Ji would be impassihle to say how frr they 
declared a general wUl, and out of place to try to erumate 
weir authority in the days of the great coondli. But the 
foondatloiuof paparpaiiversTereJaid in these acts of authori¬ 
tative testimony to the frith of the common ttum. One 
of the great |wts of tie Church, St. Paolinas of NoJa 
^ the rich senator and landowner who gave up hi* 

wealth fiir Christ, spoke tic mind of the West when he said, 
In omnem Sddem Spirituj Dei tpirat 

‘ for ttimpli, the nmuXi of J, Lrhreton on the i«iim of 
Uwarsttn cf Komc, in ■ FM^oikoWe artitlo, ■ Lt fd pepulaife ec l« 

Ctaer&Ujn pp- 3 

t 3 
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To di# grotvdi of papAl leadetAip wotiLJ he to 

wfitc tins lil^cory of the Ctur^ dnrittg tlte next clcren 
hundred yiean. Tkc ctxlcamtkal org^nkiriDti of Rome 
itieJf was fdloTTcd hy die gndiia] pcoetotkin^ in tlte Wttt, 
of rbfi ord^Sf nm&nMff tliat »to of Roman Ucnrgicil iue% 
See. The bjclmion in Ouriitendom id tuew peoples and 
areas mider lie |osat influence of papal and Kcukr antlustity 
bYolved tie devdopmeni of a tibcjpliiiajy spiem ^ Tiolence 
and pasdou had to be corbedt and barbarian habits subdued 
lo tie moral law of Christ, The pemiendals with chetr 
codes of offences and puni^hincnta were one of the baB« 
of the great tyitem of canon law wMch was daboraced in 
a long setiei of iandbootfi and cnlnunated m the Decrcmin 
of Gratian and the lacer oodiRcations of decretab* The 
growth of the canon law was made possible by rhe wort of 
proTmclal conneib^ hy papal decrees and $diools of jurist 
prudence, mtat of all perhaps by ihe derelopmcnt of 
diocesan admiabtracinn^ The bbtory of these tnoYemean 
was very nncYco. Local authority, whether clerical or lay^, 
did not acquieace easily and uniformly in the tendency to 
refer difficult nutrers to Rome, svhjic the moral andiprity 
of the Papacy was freejnendy dbtiirt«d by facrion in Rome 
itself and by the depravity of the fucce^rs of St. Peter. 
But in oooise of lirae the bsne becatne deal- Refomaefs, 
whose moral sense was ahoched by the subjection of iplritual 
life to the aeddenta of tocal ciprke or secular mtere^ta, 
at last threw thek utfluence on the side of centtaltied 
authority. The local hierarchy, so jealoiiH of its rights, 
foond that freedom was better secured by tubmisrion to 
the higher anihoricy of Rome than by nnea^ co-operatiem 
with princes. The organi^tjoii at heid^quarten of a college 
of emrdinab as an dtetofal and advisejy l^dy, the increasing 
employment of papal legates who, like the wjjji domitdd 
of Cl^Iei the Great, and the iiinerant ;Diricea of our 
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English luDgSf flutribmed the of ihcir mairfr. 

gave ciohereacc and onifanniiy id the tardse of papal 
power ; the jwollco ctream of appeal* and nifcrencei to 
Rome hast eacd the tieady daboration of a common admmii- 
ctative fyatem. The climax came at the beginning of the 
thirtecntli ceanuy, whea Innocent HI gave definite 
egression to the theoiy of the ptmituJe peuitatu of the 
Pope, and, contcbusly rererting to the age of the great 
cotindla ofNicaea and Chafeedon, fumntoned an oecamcnical 
connett in which he restated the fifth, in some degree 
codified the praedee of the Church, and expotiaded a policy 
for the future. 

Bisioriaq* in a cne-dded wayofien deal with thit develop' 
** though it were nothing bur a striving after papa! 
mfijlibllity, or a victory of penoiul ambtiion wtiiLing with 
the aid of forged documents. The iradidons of Protettant 
controversy were reln&rced by Dfillingeris anonymoxu 
tract, ‘The Pope and the Council' (1869), a powerful 
criticum of the ulEramontane ideas which were eo hotly 
debated before and during the Vatican Cbtincil of l8yo. 
However effectively this fatuous tract may appeal to ns as 
ft discussion of an ecclcsksticd problem, it was not ftliogether 
nappy at an interpretarion of the Middle Ages, It suggests 
a perpctml cleavage between the central court of Chruten- 
dom and Chruiendom itself.* Other hlsiorian* have been 
unduly impressed by the drastic critidam to irhich mcdicwit 
wnteis subje^ed the Curia ; they forget that men do unt 
attach so pcrsistejjtly the abtues of an unnecessary tribanal, 
and they do not always point out that the crldfum was not 
a«ompamed by any hint of schism. The denundation of 
the delays, extottions and venal iiy of the papal court wai 
an indirect tribute to its actuality. The work done by the 

* '‘lv“'«<l«iy,9f«viK, i(Miihcdortiui(, of the papal power Ureime 
‘ucrentnJy definite, lt« hiirwy wa> made dear by Schulte in iSyi. 
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Curia was enormQiiS, riiiglng ironi atbitratioiiii bcwcta 
lujigs w minute reguUriOEU about disputes in a parisii^ 
Tht Pope, neediest to mff cotild not traEuacr alJ diit biisincsa 
ciuidceL Hk cbanocry became tbe most teebmea] and aJio 
the mo&t efficient aduLinktrudire macliinc vvbich bad CTcr 
existed* Every itage in the preparttioo of i bull or mandate 
was carefully icradnked to lecuie authenddty, prevent 
forgery and guamnee that eact formality, from the acquies¬ 
cence of the pontiff to the cnnslderatioa of tecknka] 
objectioiu by the pirtieft bad been observed. And the 
preparation of a papal bud ivas tuerdy the culminatioo of 
jndidal procesa or of ddlbcration in conndL When papal 
atteniian ivas mo^t deeply engaged^ the Pope naturally had 
recouTie to bk advisen, and asked the opinidn of tbeologiam 
tnd canonkta. A# the tin worthy exponent of divine justice, 
he waa erpccced to purge Ms mind of caprice and prejudice:. 
The medieval mindj indeedi wm muds perplexed by the 
possibility of enor in the interpretatioii of the will of (Sod. 
Ic fpent touidi labour m the mventiou of eapedicina and 
rules for dktiTig;cLifthiiig between iht true and the fak<L 
The subtle dialectic, the procedure of the mtjukkion, ibe 
procesa of canoniution had at least one object in cotnnion* 
the circumvendan of the powers of erii The Oevtl and bk 
agents were eV^ywher^ waiting to tale ad vantage of man¬ 
kind^ which since rhe Fall bad been M> exposed to the wDe$ 
of dtiplieity. The great mercy of God h neceswry, laid 
St. Augnsdnet to secure that he who thinks he has good 
angels for friends, has uot evil spirits as Glie fricndi« If we 
consider the vast literature of miraclei and vbloTia which 
meet ui in the livei of the saints we may well believe that 
teits were necesiaryi and cease to marvel that they were 
often 10 inefffrGiive* And if sve are amazed at the credulity 
which could accept the revditions of a casual epileptic and 
at the incredulity which could deno'unce ai fuggcicioiu of 
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tht Tiitoni of JosD of Arc, wc (haulil rcdficipbcr 
ihiit m uecorckncc with EKiiitf id the fbnd^mcntil nec^^tf 
of imit^ and order, tCfO vroold eipcckllF be applied to 
those cftidjJ which leaned to mrolre the 

of the commixDjcjp to detect pride and disobedieucc. For 
crer7 po^ver was labject to biv. The Pope hiwdf tvaa 
not secure, for he was boood hy the de^iom of the 
Faxhert and the great Councih. He might err; he might 
be condemned for heresy. His moral lapses^ hu jdmitujtra- 
tire errors^ it is true, wefr mattert for God alone, hut the 
mofit wnfiinchmg papilbts were agreed that hw dogmatic 
emori were 1 marrer for the Church, fn one of his fennpoa 
Innocent III dciJt with the po&iihility chat be might err in 
the fcdrh^ and declared that in inch a case he could be 
judged hf the Chmch ; and his view vm sattamed by later 
canoiusu and theologiaiu. 

Lastly, the growth of the papal power permitred vrithin 
a naired Church the devdopmenc of 1 richer life. The 
hiitory of the Church between the fifth and the thirteenth 
centuries reveah two tendencies, opposed in their natural 
operation, yet rtconcDed to a remarbable degree tinder the 
guidance of the hierarchy. The appropriatian of Oiris- 
tianity by the vigorena half-civilbicd peoples of Wesicm 
Europe multcd in spiritual arid intdlccraal fctniciit* in 
a luxuriant growth of spiritual experience which mairifesTecl 
Itself in rd^oQs la^iaripiu:, in tpeeulation, in rarions 
fiirms of piety and xuperstidon^ Su% in contrast with these 
phenomeiia, the spread of ChrLictaniry wai directed by men, 
leaden m an organised coaununity^ who were intpircil by 
the ideaa of Cyptim, Ambrose, and Angnatine^ Conversion, 
hi this view, wax not an opporruniiy for free thought, but 
a call to doty in an ordered world. The varieties of experU 
ence were not repressed, but they were diicip!med« so that 
the life of the Church was enriched, and not dutracted, by 
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mmafidc eipcrimcnis^ bf eIic Kceptl&n of neo-pbtoiu^ 
ihtology, hy the impfitns of Gfeefc and Arabic learning. 
Scope wu allowed for the awakened cnergita of mind and 
spirit which, if tmdircctcd,. have in all agw retarded progresi 
in one direetbn m much v tlu7 have advaiiced it in another-^ 
The medieval methods of culimticm and ri^traint are not 
in uvour nowadap, but if we reflect upon the magnitude 
of the usk, rJic condition of lodctj and the amazing cnergj 
of its life in the. earlf Middle ic cannot jnaily be md 
thic tht^ were unduly TCpreHiTt* And, by mamtaimDg 
II a prscticil guide in life the conception o£ an ordered 
oniveise, in which there h a fundamental harmony 
moral and phyrical law, the Church turned the fac« of the 
European peopjea in the only direction along which social 
and scientific advance was poiaible. 

New movements within the Church reacted upon the 
idea of the Church. During the early period there wa» an 
inevitable tendency in ordinary ipeech* if not in theological 
thought, to narrow the conception of the Church^ ^ Little 
man, why U your head shaved t * says a heathen champion to 
the Pope, in OOg of the de The contii^t 

berween the Church, represented by a handful of clergy, 
and the still reluctant world wju still so iirlking. The larae 
tendency may be seen m the great struggles between the 
lay and clerical powers* As lire ai the end of the tu^elfih 
eenmry great popes tike Aleundei [IT and Innocent TIT 
ipe^ik at times as though epiicnpate and church were 
synonymous terms. But by thu time the script oral view, 
suvnmed up by the Father^ and always mainuined by 
theologians, had acquired renewed rigmfleance in the 
devejopmenr of all kinds of ecxledastkal aaivicy* It Li 

^ A uKful to the chifif Type* nT m^icval heMy will ^ 

foend in AJphuidJr^ry't Lts Idia moraia ^ba la tfldrodox^j lATmi azi 
dikii 4 m xm* { 1903 ). 
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often uid that die oonceptkui af die Cbarcli wai 
hf tKe growdi of a pipd tyranny. Tliif U not i correct 
aimipis of rbe rdbteqnen t iinresi^ The idea of the Chorcb 
jii the whole body of the faithfid could only aci^oite sucJi 
mcosaje of re^ty it ctct kaj adjolred through the groivtli 
of organized life which accompanied the growth of papal 
hiiiueiice. The Church a^ a body of dergy and JaTty con- 
idous of their membership in Chrut^ and fit the same time 
cojneideut with the whole of European society in the West^ 
did In fact come ceam: to realization in the dap of the 
Crnsides, of the rcrired Benedicti ne moranent^ of Abelard 
and St. Benaard, Gratian and Petnis Lotabardus than in 
any other period in its hbtory^ The conception woj 
developed with magnificent elaboration in the ivrlimgs of 
Hugh of Stp VictoT- 

HnWf borne down by the heayy weight of inmeate, 
ince^saittly more Intricate, macbiiiery, tarn a^imder by the 
conflicting motion of its adv^enturoiu life* the Church foiled 
to mainiaia agreement vrhh this view of thlng;^ it would 
require an e^jy much longer than the present to explain. 
In the eyes of many the Church baa seemed but to rebi 
ill hold in order to scctErc itself more firmly. To others its 
history in tlte Middle Ages is the record of the greaccsl of 
all human efforts to find that certomty, that aomethmg 
out of liSsj which ' while It is espected is alr^dy gone—tos 
passed umecu* in a isgk in a floah—together wirh the youth* 
with ihe strengLh, with the romance of Bluaiuni 
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ART 

1. MEDIEVAL ARCHlTECTLfRE 

A RCHrTECTURE arose at a tioipte criit of btiilding^ and 
Ji-fheG expanding btsiame the sever il criftt of bonding io 
ai^iatbo* From tiin« « remote that they may he called 
primithre^ bailding in a customajj waf irould have embodied 
many folk-ciittoma bmI ritual demeau, Arcbitcctore was 
dmi a compoimd of cosiofn aoii experimeoi^ of tupemtiEioo 
and ccremonyi From the first it iiad a physical nde and 
a psychological side aflil these were carried forward in the 
long itream of pogressing traditjaa. In tpeaHng of the 
diverse snaodi which make tip old arts it nor implied 
that an Archltecmral factar can ever be separated from 
a resldanm of mere bnUdlng, for inch * mere building* has 
n^TCJ had ao ciistcnce^ and wc mlghr as well try to isolate 
the beaoiy of a blrd^i nest firom its otilitj as the aesthedci 
of archicectnre from its buildiog basis. Of other ara this 
* architecture it Is taken for granted that tlie design and 
style (that is the appearance of thingimade) ire pan of the 
works themsdvet. There are no acsEhefie iheoiiei, for- 
tumrelvv about the design of shipa and cam and the tliooghr 
of ^ cleatgn' has hardly beeo separated from the thought of 
tnakmg them. Only of architecturej lEid pardy in conse- 
quence of the qse of that long wordt has u come to be 
mpposed thaE there are myrterics which constitute Ehe 
essence of the lEi of building although th^ arc diflereat from 
the body of binldlEig which condliions and contains them. 
When the andent schools of buildiiig fiourlshed evcjyihlpg 
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nude w» m its own rank of one aiiiJitiE kind. A cattedril 
or a CQttigs was a cnstonury podnct and w« boat a» 
naturally at a basket of a bowl. The same kind of Mtx was 
nude in ercry stop and sold over eray counter. Thi* art 
was tke cipTfflsloa of the Folk miod ; the spirit and body 
were insepafaWe. The difference between oiod^rt designs 
in the Gothic style * and the real thing u that one is a whim 
of fashion, the other was a function of life. 

The dates and details of medieval arts are dealt vdlh in 
hundred] of vnlumes. Here our concern will be with 
qnadtm* of origin, character, and spirit, leading up to an 
endeavour to estimate the legacy betpicathed to uS by liis 
old cnlttue. To obtain a ftll unders tanding of the ^t of 
the Middle Ages is of course impossible, yet we criticke 
and judge where we ought rather to eaanunc and wxmder. 
Old architecture was found out by men working in siaae, 
a cathedral was, aa it were, a natural grmvth from a qua^. 
In looting back at acccuDplUhed results ii is neit to im- 
poesible to undersund all that was in the process which 
flmb^d mysteries of man and the nature of thin^. We 
approve of this and design Mmeihing like that, until many 
have deluded themselves Into trying to believe that medieval 
architecture might be built to-diy although it would be as 
easy to become Egyptian by a ritiular method. All living 
arts are folk cusroms with their roo'ii in the soil; they 
eiprea the common will of the commimity. We know so 
much about past schools of art that we have divided what 
wall ft itreftiD into sections to whick tke namefl 

* ttjl^ ’ hftvc bccD giTcfiT ktit tke zLzmcs a/c otm, 
whfD ihc TMrtks were being doac it wai tkouglit tk^t cack 
one In turn wai the runirJ Wiir -of bnUdiag. in <i£ our 

towtn tk^Tic b« modcni buildings m die Oft^ic^ Byzan- 
tin^y Roinauesquc* md Gotkie atyJti, hut it ui ntAily 
iippo»sibk lo gt;t k imderst»d thdi ikey are not of tke 
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Bjme kind is the andenc boidiags ; the rexy fact that thej 
were dedgned iii a lumcd style is evidence of the difference^ 
la the long process of defelopmcnc there were doidjtless 
periods of grester and less ca^gy and perhapi our style 
names ^metimes toinode with sqdi epochi; that ie all there 
ii in them. Great epochs of art vrcic tiinei of adventure 
and diseoveiy- History and cririciini wc onf forma of 
origiiullty. 

\Vhait we call tnedlevai architecture was the hmlding art 
which was developed ia Western Europe in the time bc^ 
tween the thiman dedtm^ and the Renahfance. The 
mature pb^e of this art b also called Gotliic, ^ name which 
wis given by gtiholarg of the Renaissance period in I taly to 
the arc of thfl Lombards which they regarded ^ Germanic 
and barbaric. After doser study the later type of medieral 
architecture^ which we npw call Gothic^ was divided ftom 
tie earlier phalcs which came to be called Romanesque 
with earioui subsections like CarollngiaCL, Saxon^ and Nor- 
oian. Common use of semicircular arches wai the chief 
Criterion of dbcrijiiinatjan between it and ' the Pointed or 
Gothk ftyle *. Tracerjed windowi and ribbed vanlts were 
also obscTFcd to be characteristic of painted Gothic. 
^ Romanesque ^ meant an art derived from Rome as the 
Romance languages derived. ^ Gothic * to ns is the art of 
a late; generation sn which new strains of blood had begun 
to tell. The name Gothic after all has an inner htness, 
it stands for an mfuffion of ijortlicrii blood and a new spirit. 
Easeaiially this spirit h not of Rome but from the North* 

In the btwiy of Gothic there is alio, al hu long been 
recognized, much of the Ease. Wren, with his fresh itrong 
dght, esUed it Saracenic^ With the fuller study cf mechanical 
deTelepmcut the tendency has been to look on the process 
iisdf as iclf cxplanatOTfj raising no qn^uoni as to why and 
whlthcf^ although a general debt to the East b commonly 
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admitted. Th^ botr&viiiig k utndly srmbnteil \q tlit 
CrcaadcTi btiE otitatal irt had airtadj mfiucDCtti Uw 
Qaid.cal or lielleniiric art. Eajtiv^td^ Rome not oulj 
entered into tlic rkk and viiioui tormi of Hdlenbtic art 
which hud been developed in Egfptp Sj^t Ami Minors 
btit cime ID direct contict with Persia md Armcnkf and by 
commercci India tjid China^ Tho exrraordlnary 

of Cbrhtun-Egjptljn or Copik art has only been 
made inovm to ni hy the rseardies of the Ust half-centnry^ 
Omstian Egypt was certainly one of the great fescrvoirt 
from which iht parched arti of Rome were lefrcihed j 
Mesopotamia^ Syria^ Artnenla^ atid Ams Muloit were oduert. 

One of the greatest phenomena of the Middle Ages was the 
Cendnuona ab^orprion in the Wcat of oriental thought and 
art. Chdjtianiiy was of the Emc; the «rly monastic 
di ffuslon bro nght neiv seeds \ the age of pSgrka age deepened 
the mtex»t and the Crusades followed. Arab conquats of 
Eastern Christian imdi forced large ntiiabefs of dergy and 
craftsmen wcaiwird. Then the East came to the West 
pdidcally and commcrdal]/ by many routd, through 
Byaantlnc rule in Italy^ by rdatloos with rhe German 
Empire, znd by Safacetuc occupation of Stoly xnd Spam. 
Oirf King QIa issued gold coins imitating an Arab Dinar 
of the year 774 with ita injcripiion. The art of the early 
Christian Church had penetrated to the West while Rome 
was yet the ruling povver. Celtic and Anglian tchcKib were 
formed Uier which were to rciact again 00 the condncct of 
Europe. Most preeiouj memnmentf of ibis art are the 
sculpt ured croucs at Ruthwell, Beivcascle, Heiham, and 
elsewhere; the Lindhtame and Kells boob; and several 
pieces of metslworl! includiiig a marvellous plaque recently 
found at Whitby. The technique of the metalwork of thii 
tchnol derived much from a non^Christian sourct in the 
Edit which reached England throogh the Teutonic people. 
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Giorchf^ of the * CencrAl type *—^ibjt is on drciitar and 
polygonal plans—^wcrc wcU kno^vn her* id the umi of Bede, 
and simpler rectangidar Sa^on church^ freqqently had 
a tall centra] mass with low ckancd porch—thcifi kaire 

been called Tower chnrdio and are i^zdanti of the ccniral 
type so common in the £asr. The school of eukure whicli 
gathered at the Cemrt of Chailemagne drew to itidf the ur 
tTaditiDiu of all Chriitemlam, The great Emperor in seekiiig 
to rerire Roman cnltiirc reiomidcd medierai art. In the 
Cirolingian age riwl uaditiom of art emted eastward in the 
By'jtanune Empire andi in djsriTatire schools in Italy, west¬ 
ward in Ireland and Engbnd^ and to the south in Spain, 
The most Imng atid potent of all was the la^t, and indeed it 
seems CD tuiYe been almo&r a pefiaibHity that we ahotild hate 
Co name this age from the CaUphi itistead of from Charle- 
magne. The HtcraCure of the time following witnea$ei to 
umilar infiuenccr. ^peciaDy characterijtic is the Ci^&ASifn 

RAami. If we looilt beyond the iaddents to the back- 
ground of the jtory we shall ace that what hUed the minds 
of mahcTs and Ilsietieni were Caliphs and Mahomet^ 

Arabs, Turks, and Saracreni * who had nothing white but 
their teeth ^ | Spain, Africi, Egypt, Persia; Cordova, 
Toledo, Senile, Palemto, Babylon, and Aleiandiia with its 
harbotij and ships; fOk from Aleiaiidriaj gold of Arabizi 
embroidcfleSp * olifanti * and irory chairs^ htlmetj and swords 
otEumented with carbcmdles, saddles covered with gold and 
gemi^ painted shieids, bright gonfabns, camds and Hons, 
Not only doca a ahmUr regard for things oriental appear 
in many of the Romances^ but they themselves seem fo be 
largely of an eastern chancier. Tlic Orient and Spain were 
kndt of romaiice, richei and arts, but they were SEibooIi of 
lezming tCK>. * The anctcot Icatning that first trickled into 
the Latin West came almost entirely [hrough Arabic 
<dianacla and bnt seldom direct (torn Greek lOiircca. The 
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grcst fesmmr of Eeaiti ing waa in Spain and 10 a Itsi «xtmt 
in Sicily," Ii was Lnmxable ihai mth ihfi ' Arabiin reTiral 
of learning ** the acquaintantc witb Arabic 
trigQncinetrjrj astrology and philosophr, that the arts would 
have had their share of itifiDciice« and it is njoiinttirElijF' that 
it was during the rdgn of our Henry 11 that a new type of 
ornamenudon wMdi letnm to be ultunatcdy ^loomh and 
Arabic in character appears in liie earrings of English 
architecture. The South of Frmec was much 

earlier and Toulouse bectiDC the centre of an odcntaliziiig 
type of Roiuancftjue art^ At he Psjy there ire some remarh- 
able tarred wooden doors bearing Cufic Jmeriptiona applied 
in an ajiiainenid way^ wid this nie of Cufic decondou fptead 
laler ei^en to Euglind, 

About the year toco 1 poirerful and progressive school of 
building begin to form tn Normindyj 10 d the great Abbey 
Church at Jumieges, built from f. 1048 fO 1superior 
to iny contemporari- structure in Eiuope*, Edward the 
Confessor, whUe Imng in Normandy^ acgtiired knowledge 
of the bmidiag wort there being donev and ifier hi* return 
and coronaiitsi! he rebuilt the Abbey Duircb at West- 
minster with speh close resemblance to that at Jumi^ge^ 
that, 33 trcairatioii has shown, it wai practically a copy^ and 
it njay aot be doubted that a Norman master-mason wat 
brought here for the work* The cburch wa$ of great iizsi 
and crticifonn, with a tall cajtnil tower over the cresring* 
through the w'lndowi of which light entered the central 
tpice as through a dome. The Confessor's church wat 
begun about 1050 and consecrated shortly before the 
Canqueit, when !he Other Abbey bnildinp do not seem to 
hare begurL The earliest of these, the Dormittiryj 
Bttil ejchti and the nuancr of huilduig shoivs it to have been 
m'ected aboor toyo; it was practicaJly a contitiuatioii of 
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CoiifesiOT*# wGi^ All the srdiei of tte 
winilow^ ud doors jfe built witt a Ught-cobured stone 
and tola arranged alrcmatelj. Tliij fubion is charai:- 
tcrlstic of soEidi-cait France ratlicr than of Nommndf, but 
such comtcrdiaoged masoniy is r^rtesented in the Bayeni 
embroidery. That it was delighted in. for its own said is 
shown ^ the \nj !d which it was taken offer bto painted 
decoration. For niore than a ceaimy it was a common 
method of intcriul decoration to paint walls and arciet 
with alternate bands and Mocks of lighter and darker cobnr, 
as may stfll be seen at Wiacheitef, St. Albans, and many 
other places. 

We hrte been aoenstomed to think of the rmmmff body 
of budding done in England in the ceniuiy fbllowing the 
OuHjncst as ' Norman and so it was in its chief first 
impulse^ but threads of many colours were soon svewea into 
i» Texture. In thss era of fanilding actmty direct expen~ 
meats must have been nude here as well as in Normandy, 
Foreign mfiucnccs would have reached ns as well as Nor* 
oundy and in some caim mdependenilj of 11. Farther, the 
old English stock, from which the craftanoi wotiM large^ 
Iiave been reenuted, would hare contributed something to 
the mind behind style manifosutions. The cathedral of 
Durham, a work of remarkabte power, appears to have some¬ 
thing of Lombartl character built in with the ttones : there 
was dnqbtless tome Germanic and Lomhardic contribodon 
in all Norman building customs, but here •eems to be a 
specific if infiisioa of Lombard * feeling». At Durbam 

rihbtd Vaulting, the type of vault which was to be charic- 
lenttlc of Gothic buildings, was nsed in woti Hrm ** soon after 
J09J. Acmrdiiig to Mr, J, Bilson, the vaalii of the choir 
aisles date from logfi and high vaults over the choir were 
erected in 1104, whOc ‘Every part of the church was 
covered with ribbed raolcing between 1093 and tt33’. 
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Seek vaultliig ciiats in Lombardy but tke dates are diflpnied; 
4 habit of foniujig domfi* ividi rib* on the s^urfaccs wm 
alrejdy cQCitnoft tn Bpantine praetiee. The dome of 
St.. Sophia, AS rebmlt After an earEh([udK: in the hst qumtei 
of the tenth century by Tirdaiesj an Afftienkn architect^ 
bad ribs cm its and the dome of the chnrdb of 

St, Theodore, Tyronfi, also has riba. It ia laid dut ribbed 
vAnlts of e^riy dice exhc in Armenli and chdc is a probt- 
bility that the idea came from the East, as caperiinenta of 
1 similar kmd seem to haye been made in Moslem Spahi* 
The method tjnicily spread m Engiaod. The aisles of the 
Dive of Old Si. FauI'i Ayere raulted in this v«ray and the 
remote * Norman* church oo Holy Islmid bad a ribbed 
vault OTcr the central span of the tuve. 

In Durham Cadnedril much h reciAriAfale besides the 
early ribbed vaults* The vaoliing arches of the Chaptef 
Hous^e sprang fcom large corbele icdpinred into human 
fnms, H^bich are of Lombirdk st>'Ie while early aampld of 
^ Notman * Kulpture, A i Lunar character of ftyb appein 
also in the hne doorwap of the chuich. The matt tmpomnt 
of these, the north entrance^ mnit Iiave been i worJe of 
great beauty and refinement, but ti Ls rbvdlth-ceiitury work 
and lui been much injured. The shafii are modem, eioept 
for xvio remaming inildc which are carved all over, and the 
ardu^ have been pared down. Some capitals of simple 
primary form are delicately fluted and truly beautiful* By 
comparing the iesa injured parrs of ihe uncriar with what 
u left outside we may gain a fairly complete idea of this 
remarkable doorway and three or four othert of am slier iiie 
are of simitH style* Durham Cdthcdtal is a great European 
moaumetit. It haj been claimed that m the period afta 
the Conquest * the real ceninc of the Norman school wai 
in England rather than In Normandy\ 

An earlier type of pUn had been followed at Durham 
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Cathcdrilt nevfcr pitgritiugc cHurch pUn with ah 

zmbiLUtocp About die apse and a sefies nf radiattag dupeb 
w» earljf adopted at S U Angmdne^at Cant er bti ly. After die 
Conqof^t such foreign faduniu were ^oon knoirra and 
smaller works of art| like iculpturcdi fonts and tomba, of 
hladb Toarnaj marble were Acqcently imported. 

Anotlier T2nttj of wfcuLt we call tlie Nofmail style might 
better be tbought of m Ange™ RomaBesqoe. It ia abriou) 
that Henry II, Count of Anjou and MalDCi son of tht 
Empr»s Maud, would bring a new strain into Englisb 
politics nod cnlttire. In mch works as the weft hone of 
Roctfleter Cathedral, the south porch of MaJmesburj'^ 
Abbty^ the church of St. Petcr^ Northampton, parta of 
Reading At bey ^ the old doisrer of Wcatminstei Abhcr^ Jtc., 
there ii not only advance bnt differeone of outlook which 
implies & fresh infosiem horn ihc orientalLtcd Romanesque 
of South France* The in oar noneeablc chaiacterisxie b 
a new type of erbp foliage cut in low relief ^ trabeiqae * od 
capitals, mcFuJdmgs^ and sorfaceaH In the latter bait of the 
twditk century we get sure evidence of thU inBuence b 
the oriuuucnt imitatmg Cnhc writing which appears in the 
Winchester Bible^ a book specially admired by Henry IL 
The temper of the rime ii suggested by the desexiption, in 
the * Trriun* of Thomia* of the lilb bronghc to the court of 
King Mart: * opnlentea \ * omies d'etranges coideurfi * tine 
^toffe de coulcur ciotIqaeV Later, w^n Hcmy III re^ 
ceived the rdie of the Holy Blood at Westnunster, Nlarthew 
Parii records that * the Eing sat gloriouBly Ms throne 
clad in a golden garment of the cumt predous brocade of 
Baghdad*, The iculptnied wmt doorway of Rochester 
Cathedral Is so ai mil a r to finer doorway? at Angers and Lc 
Mam that its derivarion may not be doubted. On the 
]ambi ore tall figuiea of a Idng and queen who, ai the 
prototyped in France show, were Solomon and Sheba. 
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Here: At Uocii^tcr xtio atrme infmiui of Loinliirdic itjit 
may be meed la the liitle beaiis on widdi iome of the 
suuU slu/tj of the front; ire baEed^ Orex die ChapEcr 
Hou^e doer loo wan t carving (now decaj^ed) of tbe A^oent 
of Alciinder, M is well tnoivn, a mMtci wai called ftom 
Eauite in the time of King John to build London Bridge, 
and Henry TI bronght a. mint maater from Toms. 

It b espeddly difficult for m to form mind-pktares 
of the interiors of great Romanciqiie churcha, Ai we Imow 
them they are bore and stem and grey; ^ they once were 
the wjJlf were pittnred and patterned all orer with bright 
colcntrlng, 'flic altars were raperb vmib of iilver or enamelj 
a tall scTen-brandLed cajjdlestidt stood oo the axu, and 
a groit cmdEx lifted high on the rood-bcara dominated 
the whole space. Whoever hai seen the painted ape it 
Nctcit and large remains of decoradoa at Le Puy and in 
the churchies of Pctticrs, the tnperb nave ceding at Hildcs- 
heim oovcied with the Bible story Adam to Chrdtt 

qnr somewhat simOar cetLing at Peterborotigh^ and the many 
eitenaye painted surfaces which edst at Nornwch^ Win- 
Chester, St* Albans, Caaierbmy, will be able to ondcr- 
Btand that chete mpet noble churches had refinemems and 
delicacies of their mvn. Even the exterior walls^ and 
especially tedptures, received an illtimloauon of coJonr* 
The love of story and brightness appears in ■ pasaage of 
Tlieophilys* an artist of the RMnc or north-east France, 
wotting abont iijo-uco, * Having illunmjated the vadtS 
or the walls with diven worb and cdonn thou hast shown 
forth a vhion of GodV Paradise hrighi at iprmgiide with 
flowers of every hue, firesh as gteejj grass and at mantlet 
embroidered with iyung flowert/ 

Some recent writers have endeavoured to * define * Gothic 
architecture by certain irmctnral features* Hhcso criteria 
have doubtkss been correctly obseri'ed but they are noc tU; 
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there were get^riphical and hiBioricAl condiruma ind mcatj] 
»ut« « wd.i which hjive to be reciooed with. Goduc 
architecture was the branch of meditrtal art, thought^ and 
life in Weitern Europe concerned with bmLding^ The riial 
oentre oi the deveiopment of mcdieral arc WBi the ncrih 
of France 1; the liirig when the tpcciil qaalitlcs which mate 
up GotliicEtesa became obvioui wu the middle of the 
twelfth cscntuiyi and in another hundreii yeart foil matarity 
had {^cen attaineth Gothic h the art of that region and radi¬ 
ating from it at that time. Tim art and the architecture 
which wai a mbaectiou had Tarjoii$ charactciiatlcSp tome of 
which eailj' crEndEmn obaerred and icme which they did 
not notice i we haee now o^me co appredaic othera* but 
many probably ttiU remain hidden from out eyet. If atiy* 
thing ia certain tt a chat theu worki were not seen by the 
buildeta in the way that we look at thism. The Gothic 
manno' of bnildmg answered to a stage in the histmical 
derelopmcnt of European mind and lodetyi it depended cm 
the pa&t op to lu own point and embodied the spirit of its 
own time; advcntui'oujf romantk^ myitital* il was the 
arcliicemire of diiralry, feudalkm^ the Guilds and religion^ 
Tile &rm may be described and copied but only the spirit 
made it a live thing. 

When the energy of life that was to form a new phase 
of an began to stir it drew sustenance from all available 
^oarceii The lle-dc-France was the centre of the cvototiDa 
btu ideas were gathered from all surronoding regions. TTie 
triiptidal plan of some German Romanesque chnrchea was 
adopted a t Npyon and elsewhere, Tlie am buUtory was taken 
from mid-France. Figure loilptare and mneh dse was 
Imp^ed by South-French advances- M- Marcel Anbcrt 
recognizes eertam Nornian inOuences;; Burgundy and 
Champagne tnade contribotiom. Antique art wifl not oidy 
carried fona'aid by cradiiioa but by new reference. Early 
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OkrlstLaD And Cuolinglia Ivorian lod LombArd stone 
candng lud aii mBuence on sculpture; Bf unxiae and 
Rhcmsb enamdb »pggested motives for stjincd; glasi and 
Eutcrn silb for wall paiciLogi. Everytluiig borrowed^ how- 
ercT, WAS taken with a strong hind because it was needed and 
it %va5 pcifccd^ euimiktecL Such abaorption bdeed is the 
converw of ejpmslon, 

A leading pari m ihe Crojufbrmation into Gothic archi- 
tectiuiti has long been assigned to Abbot Suger, who rcbuilE 
the church at Sl Denis, ihr choir of which wsu eonsecrated 
in 1 ] i]4. * We gbdij admiral Milt in !iu recent study, 
^ that tie jdFt of the Middle Agia wai coUcctiTc^ but it was 
more mtentely incarnated in iomc men ; crowds do not 
create bur individddls. Suger was one of the great men 
who turned art into new wayi i thanb to Sr^ Dcnii 
was from 1X45 the of a rekindled arc which waa to 
shine on France and Europe/ The famoui de-ambulacpry 
with radiating chapels of a peculiar type made a tchool and 
there are imitations in a dozen placet. The mouumental 
sculpture of North France was bom at St, Denis ; the 
portals of Chartrrt displayed their statues and idicfi after 
the model set by Suger. The glass of St. Denis wai imitated 
in Englimd 53 well as in France. * 1 am conrmced \ writ® 
Male, ^ thai the iconogTaphy of the Middle Age ow<a to 
Suger as much ai do archJiecture, sculpture, and 
painting. In the domain of symbolitna Suger was a creator i 
he proposed to artists new cypes and combinadoas which 
were geuerallj adopted b the following ccarary. He told 
tlie story of hs work biiUHelf and at each page appears love 
of beauty and fiith in the tirtue of art. He wrote : ‘ Our 
poor spirit is so feeWe that it is only through sensible 
Tcaliries that it raises itself co irath,' His new church 
seems to have been begun about 115J and tbc \mt front 
CO have bEcu finished c, 1140. Here in the facade was 
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A noble tEidpnLfnd doorwiy^—^ So jit Sn Dcma between 
T133 and It^o was found tliat marvel the Gothic poiealj 
Aocording to Male, icnl ptoi? were brought from Lbe «optli 
of France wko alreidjr possciM^ fiHIl in dealing with such 
a great subject as the Last Judgement which filled the arch 
above the central doorway. ' The sculptor of St. Denis was 
evidently t man af the Midi,' Bat the Scheme was Un¬ 
proved by the gifted Abbot- 

The type of icnlptiared tmpana, or arch fillings, of 
imtern poruh, followed at St. Denb, Male tracer to a great 
work at Mobsac which he suggest! reodeied iota stooe 
a picture of the Majesty b^iwecn the fonr lymbols of the 
Evangdisis as represented in a famous Commentary on 
the Apocalypie produced In Spain tcwordi the end of the 
eighth century. I refer to this esptcbJJy because our 
Westena cycle of sculptcireT from tay 650 to lojo, may have 
made a conrrilmtioa to European arc not rccoguked by 
the French scholar. Already on the RuthwcU cross, r* 675, 
we find Chritt the Judge sculptured as the thief lubject, 
while above was the Lamb sintDitiided hy the four symbols 
of the £vangelittE« That Christ was here the Judge b ihawn 
by his treading on two beaJts, emblems of death and tell. 
There are several other relief on the emss, incbduig ihe 
Crucifixion. Another onbjcct was the meciingof ShJ’aul and 
Anthony; that is, the foimdaiiDn of monasridsm. Sculps 
tured Last judgements were more fully worked out on the 
fronts of Iriah crones erected about 900* On the cross at 
Monastcrboice ore many sculptured subjects perfectly co¬ 
ordinated into 3 didactic series. Those of cue side represent 
on the stem, the Foil, the EapalsioOf David md Goliath ; 
then on tlic cross props yhr Lan Jtsdgement with St, 
Michael weighin|; souls and their final separatLan ; it the 
top ii carved the meeting of £S. FanJ and Anthony. On 
the othm ikk are puueb of the iixc£t of Chrisi:| the Journey 
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cci Eromtuii md Chriit^i ddivoy of the key^ * to Su Peter 
md a book to St. Fau). Tlie duti fabject an tbit iide if the 
CrudfiiioD: on either tide arc the aborc are two 

attotdjiAt apgeb. Orcr thh great tubject, it the head of 
the ctotSj h i panel of Moset mih his lifted armi aupponed 
hy Aaron and Hnr* Thii subject occurring prominently h 
i pronounced exmiple of the fue of an Old Tegiatuent type 
of the Cmcihiion. On referring to actannu and illustritlons 
of otitcr Irish emsea it becomes plain that the system of 
ijeoditing typet from the Old Lair with New Ljlw fulEl* 
menu wn clearly imdentood and practised in the West in 
the tenth century* Male tdli lurw the Subject of Si. Michael 
weighing lonb appeirtd and spread in the sonih of France 
in the twelfth century* The scnlptoTS, he thinks, leceimi 
the tnoriYC from the East ; an undent fresco recently 
discorered tn Cappadocia ihows an angd with a balance 
near Chrisc rite jodge i probably the motiTe came hom 
Egypt, where, in the Boot of the Dead^ 30 uls were weighed 
by Chilis, Now ibe Freoch ej:amplc$ lllnstrated axe Tcry 
like the Irish type carred at Monasterboice floon after 
A.t>. 900, and the probability seemi to be that the West 
preserved it and handed it bade to the Continent* The 
subject of SS. Paul and Anthony meeting is aho found in 
South-French Romanes^^ne scnlpttire* 

When Mile fiuda the ctureapondence between the 
Old and New Tataments at the base of Suger’a sthenie of 
teaching by picture and icuipture at Sl Denis he Etippodel 
ti 10 be a icappeirance after a^lein for some centuries. 
It was known to Bede, as Im pointi out, but rhen, he luggcsrts, 
11 pawed into ohlifion, ‘ The jymbolk opposfrion of the 
Old and New TestamaiU reappears at St. Denis under the 
influence of Suger.^ 

Again figaTeft af the Wise and Fooluh Virgins are asso- 

* IftDiHy tiid XA be j roll or md, but [ tJuhb It la j| prinitive key. 
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diictl with itc Late Judgemfiiit at St- Dcnit | Mmewhat 
earlier figarei tjf the txm appear m Semti Fraace^ 

bu^ Nlilc claims tluc sgam Sager made come ticrt deptrlsrc 
la dj* cieainieDc of the fabjcct^ ■* At St* Dcoii it all at oflce 
tool a profotiad tignificance; the ten Virgini beotroe 
t^bolt of the separated halirei of humaoiip. It nuiy be 
that iwrb of art now lost ioispiredl Sugcr^ Some verses of 
Alj-ntft ihow that from the CiroliDgian epodi the Whe 
Vagins Iiad hteii aaodited mth the Judgcjiicnt, but Eugex 
applied the motive to momiiiicnLal sculpture* HowfiVer^ 
ia the text of Alcuio onlv the Wise Virgim are tncDtioned/ 
No^ tins ossociadou of the tea \%gtiii with the judgement 
Iiad been made iu the mo«t significaat nrap m Old Chnstiia 
Art- In a Coptic tmS (fifth reniiiTyJ bicly shown ai 
South Keuiington Muieimi the Judgement was repre^nied 
hf a Throne tvisJi five \^trgiiis carrying burning torches oa 
one tide and five on the other having inverted tofches. 
That iliis scheme of rep reseat tag the Judgement was known 
to Alcuin sugg^ti how coniLauity may have been main- 
taiaed in othei cases^ and I have c&ctuaed the point because 
it mdicutes that a far western coutribulion to Garoluigian 
ctiltnre tnay have been one of the formative germa of 
Gothic art, Inteikciug patterns of a * Celtic* type per¬ 
sisted long iu use fbr Jead gkxiug iu window's, and this too 
war probably u coutnbudon &oni the West through the 
medium of illuminated manufcriptl ^ Theophilus speaks 
of knot-work glazing. 

Mature Gothic art was chicSy ooncemeJ In cathedral and 
castle building^ iu town devcluptnenx, and Guild organka- 
tiom The catbedrab of many of the cities of Frauee w‘ef e 
now lebuilt on a general impiJje and with energy aud 
poivcr that are phcnomcnaL Perfecting of the Oaihcdial 
type w» carried forward by exploring all that could be done 
to rear and balance the greateat itrnciures that might be 
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nude of die custonury type required by the rh« aod 
cDininoD UK. Gothic building depended nni an 

cuperinientil cpmtrnirdaQ but on ejEpAndmg poivtr in 
vrarbniusliip^ and many pcculkikies xro&e by delight in 
rtoae Gattiug. Undoiditedly intricacies of geometry and 
wondermenta of crafuniiin&bip came to be orer^rdued. 
Villars de HonnecoiB^t^ the durteeath-cenrury miison^ ^cils 
how * the art of geometry biddeth and teachechand [be 
hfteenth-ceniury mason's boot edited by J. O, BaUiwdl 
«aySj *Oii thh manacr throngh good wit of geometry 
began first the art of mitaocry** This geometry, howerer* 
inciaded what we should eiovt call mechanics. 

Gothic hmlding^ ai ic was woiied out by progression from 
antecedent dati^ prodneed high Tault% tracerled ^indowsi 
flying buttresses, spires and pinnades, but essentially h was 
a manifestation of the life of an age> The art was vital, 
adTcnULrouij energetic, organic. There was a marvclbiis 
development whidh can be Likened to flowering, and with 
the release ckf activity came joy, wonder, rhythm. Thus it 
is that the more anjdously and learnedly wc modern people 
copy or make rafiationa of the forms wooghc by exploring 
criftsinen in the past the less we r»cmble them. To be 
really like them we must tiim about and look forward* 
Forms BU* but the InspiratiDn might give life. All the once 
fionrishing schools of art, MedimI, Greet, Oriental^ 
worked out their own sahatioa, and we can only leam of 
them by facing the facc^ and finding ottr own way into thg 
unknown. 

From the middle of the twelfth century the moveuiEnt 
forward into full Gothic was accomplished with gtcac 
rapidity, and the teinlt was achieved by mnsitioni bo 
gradual that ill Eeems a naturil pro«St. li wa# a nrvr 
spring-dine in ar c. The vigorom ciihedtil at Noyon was 
begun ibcuc 1I40, and iu round-ended ttamcpti were 
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built Cn^ ti/o, S«Ef CidiedrjLl wis erected iiom about Iiij4 
to 11®* Xocfc-Dame zt S(^Ls was erected irom 11^5 10 
IIS5. The ^eit tMthedr^J of fiiis wai liegtiii £, 
and the altar was eousecrated in j Laoa Citlvsdral wij 
comcaeiiced about the ftanie time. The Tiic cathedral at 
Bourge* wzs begUD £. 117J and Chartres in 11^ excepdag 
tlir Tvejt fronij ivhich a eatilct^ Reiiui Cathedral was com* 
meoced in Exi 11 Amiemp the crown of the group, about 
1215^ and Ecauvaii some ten years later. 

In England the bail ding Cant^bury CatbedraJ was 
undertaJeen in 1^74 b/ a mason from SenE^ who followed the 
styleof the new cathedra! in that city^ Thedioir of St. Hngh 
at Lincoln was built before 1100. Many great abbeys, were 

erected about the tame time^ and SaJiibury Catbedra) was 
begun in 1220* Nacre-Dame at Paris and Amiens Cathedral 
were practically completed by the middle of the thirteenth 
century. ' About 1245 was the momenc v^ien Gothic 
wchitcctufc waa at its apogee’ C^^.-Ic-Duc)* The Salute 
Chapdln at Parifl was mpidly erected fmm 1245 to 1148. 
rhifi wonderhii litile building at the very apex of the 
expanding proceAi shaw^ a ctrcain self-cousciouiness: it 
appears to have been imagined a$ a colossal shrine for it? 
teUca^ The speed with which these wuris were carried 
forward if eridence of the excitement with which they were 
wrought. VioUet-Ie-Dtic more than once remarks on the 
rapidity of execation ; ^ There were intcmiptions, hat al ways 
when they bmlt they buQi quietly/ The effort was stupen- 
douf, the energy amazing^ the beauty coovindijg md 
captiTating. Thus, the art of building climbed swiftly by 
explotatiorii and advent ure^ In rhitt springing Gothic Li 
expressed lui^thf 'igouc, rapturti. A othedral of ihe great 
lime was a bursting out of pmver in coxntmction and 
energy of wortnuuahip. The joyful intimacy of mem and 
worts was well expressed by Richard Lionheart naming hit 
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fine new n^tle Gaili^ird and desoibing ix ^ * my be^otifal 
cinc-yeaf-old dioghter *. Admiration mi tensenesa ind poise 
ii wdl brctjght out in a pjfsage <]uoted by Dt« G* G* 
CoiUton from an accomit in the Ufr of St. Hugh, of the 
uint"* wort at Lincoln, 

* With waiufroiu «t he hoOt the frbrk of dni Cifhedial, In 
the vtjuctofe tbeair egsah the prechnu materuli, for theTiull 
mij be conopared to i bird acretdiing out in broad wmgi to fij ; 
pUnttd on Its Brm columni it loan to the clouds . .. preckni 
cokumu of iwirihv stone close set b ail its pores j U mtf 
lutpcTid the mind b doubt whether it be jasper or muhle^ 
Of chli kind are formed those slender chs/ta which surround the 
grt=ai p iltar i it i hety of pmdcif ja^mbled for the dance.^ 

Ai the manner of bmldlng war pressed forward to itf 
conduiicmfl, piers became nioro elenderp archca widei: and 
more acute^ and such masicry was atuined orer the possi¬ 
bilities of vaulting chat scone might do no more^ To 
provide counter-pressure to the cjtpanding tendency of the 
vaults * flying * bnetfesse* ramped up agaimt the walls 
from lower levdf^ and Urger chorchea liad two tjcis of 
these. Plain walls came nur to being eliininiited in the 
endeavoiur co gather up the structme Into tease pieTp 
branching vanlt, traceri^ vdndowt, aad tetisting buttress., 
When the * bays * wot entirely occupied by ivindowi, which 
became screens between the flying buttres^eSi the irmcinial 
end had been nearly reached^ Tracery at first formed by 
grouping sepataie openingt finally became a netwenk of 
branching bars of atone. The mystery of mouldiiigs fr 
expUmed by the £tct that their lines and thadowi were 
A meanl of emphaiu : Tounds and fiUen showing bright 
betT^veen deep hollows led the eye up the pien and archet 
in directiGns opposiEe to the accidenuJ join dag of the 
teparaie siones^ 

Spbretf piemades^ tabernacle!, gables, are all abvionfily 
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ccngmooi with the ispirtng impobe; there h lomeiMog 
jojtaut jnd trittmpliAiie about iliese iiigh-Lifced dimgi whfdi 
needs little further expUtiation^ Tall ipres were- landmarlb 
ami Heacoa* and from the bel&is the bells called far. 

Wc traTtl iJbc diuty road dE the light of the daj h dim 
And sujuei nt apirei awir ea the wqtWa thaJ 

Doubtless too an ImtixLctiTe memory was retai n ed that 
the tteeple win the epedal mark of a Daetar dltarir* It 
Carried on the jpirit of the olil Saxnn high crosses which In 
inscnptiaEU are called * Victory beacons 
From one point of Tieiv the evolution of the -cathedrals 
was A purely sEjuctdral movement; all had to be organized 
for itability and the balanong of active eTer-dangerom 
farces by meeting thrii*t mch connter-thmst* The problem 
of attaining that pavilions of atone high in the air was not 
eauy and the bnildera solved it so #3 to obtain rnaviTnnrn 
results for their labour and tnaicriaJ; no ounce of force 
wai to be wasted^ The majons elected to btiild dangeroudy; 
ihere ww an inner energy forcing them on. Chir way of 
taltmg about * styles' has obscured tins myntcrioiii element 
of energy in the art^ The old tmilder^ themselv^ had 
wond-er and wrought wonder into their structares j they 
had the abOIty which chililren have of being enchanted 
with their own doings, and hence they entrance us. In the 
high-poised Taul», windows of branidiing wort hoMlfig glair 
bright as innseE iky, and the mulrimde ot watching aod 
worshipping images there was magic. 

The largest chomhes freqneatly bg id towers at the 
transept cadi ar well u at the wot front; and at dmei 
towen were placed on each side of the eaitern limb. These 
masses were a stay against inEernal expanding forces. Some 
french cathedrab have doable aisles on either side of the 

^ Jqho MamiijtM. 
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centred tptce« At Chartr^ time aurround the eaat Imb pf 
the churchy ^nil chapdi open adU inithir. I^otre-l3afne it 
Farit hat double Ahle 4 to the u well ^ here, too^ chapela 
have been added xU rounds filling the spicet between the 
fkr-projecting butire^se^, to that the interior lua no Icse 
tlun seven diviwiont in itt width. The txi&rinni wat some- 
dmet £ wall pitaagc^ at othen ti extended over the ablea 
and was a tecoad vanlted stoiy with chapelt cerTcspondiiig 
to some of those on the grontid floor. Many vamcioiu are 
fbrmd in the dispoiitioa of parts ; traniepts were uuimpoT'^ 
tant or prdaiimcnti ipiidal ehapeh might be one or many 
and project Uttle or lar^ Experimefit was so cot^canr that 
there h ao sameness and rreiy hnilding has its own dusr- 
acier* In a gronp of churches m north-west France a 
^dieme, odguiaU^ Eart^ Chrbtkn and Roman^ of xnaMng 
the mosepts roond^nded was received from Germaiijv 
The noble twcMih-centuty cathedral of Toumaf in Eelginm 
is of thii fashioD^ so la the cathedral of Noyon in France. A 
beautiful church once at Valenciennes* built about 
judgiiig from is plaOf the most perfect example of this type. 
The cransepU had ambulatories endicly limilar to the 
eanem tcrminjiion except that It iiad three radialing 
chapeli while each mnsepi had onl^ one pojecting east¬ 
wards These ctva chapds and the central one of the ih^n 
rose two stpries high* having tlurs in the triforimn ai wdl 
as below. The trlforium sweeping roiuid these betni-cydes 
with chapels opening front it must have been extraordinarily 
beautiful j doubtless it was vanltetL Ther^ were two small 
towers in the north^eaat and ^nth-east angles between the 
transepts and the coitem limb* but they did not rbe much 
above the roof ridge. 

Pointed arches and ribbed vauliing were nsed ia buildmgS 
nil] Romanesque in character ; it was the flying buttress 
which made the jnatme high Gotliic poulble. By iprinting 
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these props from citciided point* of ttipport at lower levels 
the tujh vaults were made secure. Seemingly inert walla 
BOW drew together and energetic piilan^ bin, and ribi made 
up the comcrucuoQ in every part until all tic mcmbtci 
seemed active rather than atatic. Aa Profesw C H. Moore 
hu *aiil, ‘ The riifincss of a Gothic buildlng^ resides in its 
■uppoiTing membera, which owe their stability to a balance 
of active forces in contrast to the inert ntasslvcnes} of an. 
ancient building.’ ViHars de HonntegiiTt seems to have 
had this idea in mind when he wrote:. * If yon would fain 
build altogether with colunuu and buttresses you mmt 
choose such as have enough projection. Tate good heed 
how you wort, and then you will do a* wise and well in- 
stiticted m-cp sionti' 

Great wuiiiom now tally lighted the vaf i inierion throagh 
briJlLtntly coloured gljM. Jn France die glass wai deepJj 
Uimed 90 u to temper die simlighi. It is a wonderfiil 
experience to pas^ from die hcai and hlasdng stmibine of 
a Eirntner day into Ciiarirea Cathedral, where for a ihort 
time only the illumiaated windm?? may be seen piercing 
^rough a general ihpdow. In England in such a church aa 
Salubury Caihedrai, with it? large windows (not yet mceried) 
and fair scheme of glazings the interior became a ciateni 
full Sooded vridi light, 

Traceried window? of the new type fust to have 
ecn pofected at Rcimi Cathedral* ViUarft de Hoimecoiitt 
^ I Wa&on niy ^vay to obey a call to the land of Himgarj 
when I drew thh W“indow because it plea&ed me best of all 
wmdowSi^ In setting two or more separate UghEi leather 
tn ih* areh-shaped space of a vaixldng compartmeat a ciutom 
arose of piercing a circle or rose above the vertical lights | 
then increasingly it seemed obvious that the whole ivall^ 
^ace beneath the containii^ arch might be pcrfoiatHL 
™ arose the hJea of a composite windowi which now becunr 
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jt mere screen of delicate wori under i la>s^ lod atrong srek* 
In earlier tracery the form* trill thow their derirarion froia 
teparate uaiti and to the cad a nacetied windim w» oon- 
ccired a being made up of vertical * ligtio' tinder a main 
arch divided by itone bars m the fiarm 0/ tqb-arciiei, the 
idea of a lattice of perfaraiioHa fiUiag a space u hardly sva 
formed. In a way Rose window* expanded until 

they filled great circle*, and later jquaie compartmenti, 
but the divaioni almon alwiyt radiated from a centre as 
b early Cmping was used for wngle door and 

wmdovr openingi long before it was applied to oompound 
tracery. 

' Tabernacle work ’ was a devdopmeni of canopies ova 
the recessEs and nidies in which image* were set. From 
an early time they repesented shelter* and ibrine*. Paid 
the Silentiary, e, 560, describing the church of Santa Sofia, 
lays that the figures of Chiiit and St. Peter wtooght 
on the altar-curtain* were under ‘ temple* of gold A 
factor in the evolution of ornate later work was delight 
in teeing tneety let against blue sky. Dibdin, desenhing 
StraiboDTg ipirci noticed that ‘through the intcnticei 
the bright blue appears with a laitte of which you have 
UQ coneeptio* In En^and ’. Tbia ipitc is still more amaz¬ 
ing as I has'c seen it in dark lilbouettc againat midnight 
U^toiog. 

In rebuildmg the Abbey Church of Westminster further 
uupirarioD wa» iotight in France. The work was begun in 
tZ4; and preaed forward fevsishly by the eager King 
Henry IIL The first porriou, bdndbg the east-end, 
transepts, and Chaper-house, seems to bant been prac- 
rically completed in about ten yens by the fini maater 
employed, Henry of Reymt, This part of the building shows 
dose study of the cathedrals of Rdma and Amicn*, The 
treatment and workmambip are b the Engiiih tiadltioD, 
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ind wlut wa» gitlusri^ wji $o mucJi aubducd to pur lurive 
wajr of cr^ftinuttjhip h ii mpfe ppbjible tliair 
liimrf of R«fm bjuJ hJj naroe &aca tome sudi place at 
Raiott in &tex ijiait from Rcimn in France. 

Mote of the building wott tmdettaiei^ in Englmd from 
the time itlmti Canterbury Cathedral was built bad been 
rather frrr monastic cbnrtbea in country ditcriccB rhan for 
catbedraia, and in tbese emmuy bmldiogs meunrt 

iqeI enstomary ways gave an exqulilrc charm, aty, yet 
gTacefiib Westminster Abbey, bcrweYcr,. tbe great ^urch 
attached to the King^i Filace in a subuirb of London^ tbe 
Bpcdal Jntcrett of the cotmois^nr King, ¥rasa more ambicious 
work dcaigned after a ttudy of the cathedral type in Franceu 
Here apparenily &r the fint time in England double tiers 
of flying butEiessei were used and bai-trtcerlcd windows. 
The plan wai adapt^ from the caibedrals of Rdma and 
Amiem, the apsidal cbapclr partkulatlj from the former; 
tbe intenul bay design and the ttansept front with itt 
porrali were imitated from Amiens. Here in the north 
porch the scnlpiurcs of Amiens were doselj studied^ In 
the great aicb-apace of the central doorway was repretented 
the Last Judgemetii, a Majestic Christ in the midst wiih 
angels on either hand bearing hutruments of the Passion, 
while others called the waking dead. On the jambs bdour 
were ranged rail single £gur» of Apostles. The side-doors 
probably had iculptures relating to the Virgin and Sc. Peter. 
All this would bare been illmminaied with bright colour 
and gtlding^ The octagonal Qupter-hotne^ a traditional 
English fmm, bad Urge four-ligl^ windows of adranced 
tracery worked with a knowledge of results recently attained 
in France, An iuacripcbn on the died floor which 1 have 
been able rcccjitly to read daimed that * Ai the Rose U to 
other flowert so this House Is among buildings ^ Tie 
mtcriar <d tbe church was dccoraccd, around aboYe tbe 
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Htgh ALtir, wiLii lo much gikimg thar ihtte mutt hm been 
2 gcDciil glow of gold ; ibh treatment waj doubtk^a taken 
from the Saints Cimpdl^ 

The new departorc at WEgmututw was imiuted and 
&diocA in ma&j Utei works jU over the conntcy; cievdopcil 
bar-tracery became common ind doubled flying-btittrcsscs 
were erected at St^ Albane. The ChaptiET-hoiise and 
Qourcr of Wetrmmster were pacticaUy copied at Balisbnry, 
The scolptuied central pmeb and tbe Chap rex-house 
windows were tmliared at Lincoln Caihedrii ^ and the 
porch was again echoed at Lichfield^ From the time of the 
consecraiton of Wstminster Abbey Churdi in 1*69 there 
wai no farther great transfnfLon of Frtuck arr on the Kn glkh 
fitoeV I there were inHuences and unportatioas, but the 
arts as a whole went their own vvayi. Ir has even been 
thought that the late phafic of English building known ai 
^ Perpendiciilir ’ may luve ULflneaced the Frendi flam¬ 
boyant faahioa^ 

The English type of Gothic which followed adFinces 
at Westminater hai fcom the character of the tracaery been 
called Geometrical. The circles ami simple hrm^ which 
composed this tracery were soon modified by more com¬ 
pletely associating one form with anotherj, brandling the 
bar* of itone m iIut the unit fbmis were more merged in 
an ‘all-over* pattern. ITih phase has been cillaj Curvi* 
linear from the floiving linea of the iraceiy-ban* Later again 
the tricexy became a net-work largely made np of itraight 
lines. The buildings b which such tracery appear* have 
been called " Perpendicular \ In this later work and 

especially in the latest medieval phasc—ihe Tudor_the 

arches arc extended and Eattcncd so tlur in wme case* they 
become almoat horizontal in the central part of the span. 
Odc of the bfiucncea bringing about this change wa* the 
inci’eacing estimaiion b later days of carpentry a* the leading 
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wn ia Jojouae-tuUdm^. la coaitractiag Ijow-IctcI st&rica 

wiih timber iluiped into ciirtfed fonos, atch^^h^pet were 
ttaturaUp fUtientd and straightened ; beace the ciupeaterf’ 
need reacted ca masont^ craft* fiiniiililiig serFiCeaUe hiDts m 
hotise building whidi flowed forward js 1 fashion^ Tim 
reaction of woc>dca &rmi on ftone eonatrqctlOEi h an 
example not ovdj of the obTioo^ direct conditioiiLDg of con- 
ftmeme fbrmi hy mareriil so that iubstance it dwap half 
the * styled buc it ihows how one nuterial may legidmatdy 
inEaeace the tieatiijent of another by ^uggtsdotL The 

m^on. had to show that he could buUd well lighted* low- 

fiioricd houses as well as the carpenter. Thus too in modern 
dip constmctioii m iron ha* followed the incthods of 
framing and bridng used in carpentty. 

As with Romsnesqoe buildings 10 with Gothic, the atone- 
work was not completed until it had received a coating of 
white or ochre on which partial applications of bright colour 
and gilding made all tah^* dear, and sharply defined^ Sculp- 
cure cspcdxlly wa# heightened by fuAher decoration of 
paintings and this not only in the interiors of buildings but 
outside in the weather. What the great portali of French 
cathedrab, with their raiib of Saint Eguree* were when 
newly pain ted lod gUt can hardly be guessed at; tuch gay 
splendours may not now be wen oa earth. In boots these 
buildings are necessarily dc&cnibed as ajchitectnral corpses, 
*we murder co dissect What they are, in tlsc san ami 
mcjonlight aa one wanders around them or sees them JLtxr 
off, or again entera the still LnleriQr$ madcr the different 
conditionj of sunlight ftrikiug through the coloured gl^, 
or at night wlitu lights reveal only the lower pare of piers 
which pass away upward into the immeiije volume of 
gtoerm, no pen taay write. AU that itaiaei glass might be 
l^e in its glory am only he [magined in cathedrais like 
Chartres, Bourges, iind Lt Mini; we decesrsrily rpeak b 
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termi cf dedga, labjcctt and coiaur^ bat in fact^ ^ tlie light 
Biters chrou^iT ancient itiined glm his fiiry wondei in it. 

In Gothic arta acolptured and painted fignra of men and 
animah often ieem eiaggcrated and quaint h^t generally 
this came froni the need fbr adapdiig the forms for apeeid 
purpcHC*; ihae pm-pOKA were stained glasa^ will piintbgj 
berddrjr and the like, not pormits in frameJ, Now Egor* 
phorogtophically correct would not be effective in arebi' 
tectnid. aculptiire or gliu as tMi from aooTs of yarda iwiy. 
Simple ways of arranging md typical modes of repre¬ 

senting hands, feet, bih, and or ter detaib bad to be fonndn 
A foot, for insiancet properly foreshortened would appeal 
at a dhtance ifl a chapdess lamp, hence was mainttbed the 
conve&iiofl of representing painted ffgmes as lifted on thdi 
toes. Lious, stags and eagles Fcprescnred teraldicallj on 
fiags and shields bad not cmlj to be displayed m a sunpie 
Bummaiy maiioer, bat their pirts had to be so dbpOKd that 
they would fill as much as possible of the available space in 
an even tna nn er^ ^Tbe statue of a king placed fifty feel 
above the ipectitor^i eye and involved hx the intricacies of 
nkhe-work and bam ess tautt be emphisked m lu royalty ; 
hence thofc exaggerations of atritude which so admirably 
justify themsfdva in the West fronts of Exeter and Welli." 
Motwiihf tan ding these traditiont there was a const anr move¬ 
ment towards natmalistn, and in the rrpresentatian of 
TCgetation by earring this had gone far in France even in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The Saiitte Clupelle of Paris had the whole interior 
decorated after th-e model of goldsmiths^ enaEnelled worL 
Tiie wall-arcades had inlays of coloured glass, and mouldings 
wore decorated with gilt gesso work in ddicatc patterns. 
There can be no douhi that it was thanght of as a shrine for 
the precious r dies it was to contain. Similar mbyt of coloured 
glass are fotiud on lotne fragments at Bourges and Su Dcnk, 
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The'wooden JLltAi’^piccc it Westtnictster iJ perknp tic mm 
wondE^rfid thing of thii kind now emting^ md in tlie 
Vicioria ind Albert Mnsetiin ia 1 bte thirteaith*€*nEiify 
ttDo« Sgnre of the Virgin with. Uctle pindt of decorated 
gUst sec in the rnbr. Mock Cufic Lo^mption^ have been 
tcentioacdf they were itiU ti£cd in cMi period^ and Orienial 
allb were Kgecly coUected. Th«e are cridenca for oon* 
limicd Oriental inHncDDc, To wme extent copscioni admirm- 
tk^n of thiiigt Eutem fnay be discerned m Gorluc worb, 
Ai litneJ^ especially in England^ where dark grey Furbeck 
marble wu 1 fatronrtre material^ shiiu ef colmmii and other 
tdect panj of muoxiry were highly peduhed^ carvings and 
mouldings Wfore gilt, and wall tnrfacet were whitened and 
covered with simple ' masonij * patterns In red linet. The 
reclining figures of scnlptarcd tomb^ were painted *lik)e ro 
Efe ’ 'kvith red Upa, ttaritig eyes, coloured or gilt hair and 
patterned garaient^i PaTcments^ in a few speckl cases as at 
Weacmiaitex, were a mcMaic of predom ma tenahi others w^cre 
plain polkbed marble^ some of large fcnooth wliite slabs 
having incised pictures filled with colonred mastics. There 
arc examples of these three kinds in Canter bmy Cathedral, 
Many pavements were of glared tiles^ tiiher Jet in gco^ 
metrical pattexna like a fine payement recently found at 
By land Abbeys ot cf the sort Called * painted die* * in old 
documepti^ llic scyeral kinds of paving show a general 
desire that ihf surface should be polbhedandiiglir-reficcting. 
Of course, these Soon were uncnctunbcred and fuedb of 
iighr would ttrike along thercL, We nxii^t add m thought die 
furniture, the aJun, shrines, roods, candJeaticks^ The 
frontal of the altar at Westminsrer a marvelh^ni piece 
of gold embroidery, tec vdeh preebus itonej<, peirli and 
enamd^. In ocher places were frontals wholly of gold and 
silver or enamel work. All this was bnt the tetcEng for 
a never-ending drama broken up by ait ranees and eairs 
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Accompanied hy tins music of the merry organ \ solenm 
belhf And duntmg men* A caihedrsJ the heart of itt 
city, m cmbodiHient of it* life and thonght in vital «peri' 
mental criftfimjJLaliip ; it wii a growtJi from the miiidA of 
the people which 5^pr«ng np^ reached high^ cipanded widcp 
then withered and died away* 

Mnch ia Itnnwn of the miftcr maaotis who built and 
‘ designed*, ai we jmw ihould tajp the cithedral* of Frtnce 
and England. The great Goihic was in large tnealnre the 
irori of the hy ciiaiien of the town guild*. One of the 
bu dding tnasiersj Viilaii d e Bonnecourt^ hu left a large boQk 
of dra^vingH redpes, and advice which la faiowii as his 
• Sketch Soot ^ It Beems deafj however, from the method 
of composiiion and addresses to the reader that it must hare 
been intended for ‘ publics cid el \ He appear* to have been 
of Picardy^ to have buili a fine church at Vancdles, r* 1230^ 
and then^ about M50, the remarlfable choir of Sik Queudn, 
destroyed In the war. It is. much the same kind of book as 
an earlier work on Diver* Arts' by the monk Tbeophilna* 
Lately an arrisi^B book^ c. 1300^ haj been made known which 
if in the Pepyi Library at Cambridge* Two or three bools 
on the rules of ]Maaons^ GuHda cxisr, tn these no ivord 
about * compositioni* or * styles^ ia fonndj only much tboui 
work^ geometry and structurai mechanici and the brother¬ 
hood of crafiimcn. Villars fays that bii book contaiEit * good 
advice for the great power of masonry^ ant] engine* of car¬ 
pentry* You trill &nd likewbe the power of portraiture and 
drawing, even as the art of geometr^'^ biddetli and teachetk.* 
Recent sdentific observers of the * Gothic style* hare 
been particiilarly tntetested in the exact coutbc traced in 
the trznsibniution from Ronumesque. Every least change 
hai been worked ouE fully that all seems to have been an 
obvioiia movemeot in a structural and almoct a iDCcbanica! 
advance in a sore of stone engmectlng. The question, how- 
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trises^ wkj Wis diif devdopm«nt in a pardcukr Srtc- 
tion f Tlic wij^Dd thtend xvtrc not foreknown^ but looking 
buck wc cm. i«T tiat tiu: wiicle wiA one indiTisiblc progress, 
anJ there nmiT Jure been an inner spkHlnfdrmmg iJie fen^ 
Sdmiart who hare laid dmn die aure of change would 
allow that fcligioiOt economic, and other tanses mnit hare 
pFofonndly alTeocd the nu. Change in todecf were 
alivijs reshaping ideal and fbmis. LJntil the end of the 
elEventh oeniiurj toediera] art wa4 mainly monastic, ihc 
fificendi centiuy was the age of merchant arc« 

All the time the craftsmen were feeling their way and 
possibly ihe medievai period wai essentially the craftiman^a 
age in history; craftsmenV culture lias been little under¬ 
stood f the thirteenth century witnessed ihe culmiDatlon 
of a particnlai kind of IMk 

On ihcr question. What is the essence of Gothic I I may 
refer to four witnesses, RoiHn saw in it not only form but 
power and life i there was a ■ look of mnnnuin brotherlupod 
between the Cathedral and the Alp ^ Moms saw ‘ Iheedcini 
of hand and mbdstibojdjitaied to the co-opcratiTc haimony", 
organic atmetore growthi commonnest, * emy man who 
produces worb of handicraft is an artist ^ Dr. Salomon 
Reitiach sees in it a Celtic dementj *■ the art of the Middle 
Ages may be characterized as Nifrtbtm \ This thought h in 
perfect harmony wirh Ruskin^s in dhcermng mind hdiind 
phenomena and in the ^barbaric temperament^ of that 
mind. Again, Dr. Josef Strxygowffki in Ortgiiu e/ 
Cbritn^ ChurcA Arf pointa out how * the northern spirit 
informed die art which wt call Gothic . . . the creathre 
force rose from tlic wdJ springs of youth ^ 

There amst hare be^ some common psychological 
which we ctU the mentality of people^ that 
directed the architectural proce» and shaped ibue^ resolt. 
For instance, n will be readily agreed, there was in ibe 
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Gothic system of building what a mcKijem stadent of Lhfi 
Retmiss^cc lii» oiled * the wefitem love of the verded ** 
ShArpnesSj dendemc^s^ sptingingnesa ire iriia ; in England 
eunie decjoratite irclies ascend to three cr fotar times their 
mdth. A love of aperrura U just as piartcd; this was 
nuniiested not onlj^ in windowt bat hj traceiicd puapets and 
intricate tabernacle wort Delight is alio evident in peat 
and fntigea of aiajotiry seen igimit the iky in tphes^ sharp 
gablc^i links and bunches of p]imad»» As the style wor^ 
itself cnt| it h easy to see that intricacy of crery lind wai 
an atrractioii to the worbnen i the tendency to mnldpJj 
ahafu and rihSp and to pmh out more and more crockets 
to hav'c been inherent. Ctiipi, folxationT mneb-ribbed 
mouldhigs^ have been of the essence of the ijioi!r 

idea which the masona were always, although uncousdoitslyt 
try ing to embody m buildings 
As it commonly known, carTing became more natardlitic. 
This of course may be explained as the reault of increasitig 
skill, but there item to have been anothei impulse. The 
tn inner in which tufts of fbliige jut out, as crockets and 
finials, from the edges of pinnacles and terminate tlucm with 
a big bunch at the apec is significant of some liUng. In 
ornamental carving bud-like barm Brrt appeared, dien 
ittong growths foUnwed, and finally tangles of lax and 
wrinkled foliage were represented* It has also been noticed 
that the capitals to columns, derived irocu Roman arebi- 
tectnre, tended to diiappear^ In carlii!r formt of medieval 
work the arch-^cction was markedly iiStrtnt from that of 
the piUar and one was divided oS from the other by a bold 
capital ^ sreadUy the capltala were diminkhed and arch 
mouldings appoiimatcd more dosely to the fcrm of the 
lupportiog pier. Frctjuently the two pircB became identical 
in form and the cap was conmcicd to a narrow band or it 
dtiappcared altogether ; the piers wtit then like mudi 
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fujTOWiwl tree-minfa from whidj archrt brimched TridiOTt 
i&cerrtiptiDD, it has been reinirted that window 

tracery began u id iSKHrbtioa of fcpirate aperttira j ihesc 
drew together and the mjionj leem ibcnccfcirth to haTc 
been more (xmeETiicd with the branching bars of stone than 
with the openings left between thcjn^ Urge btinches threw 
ofF tnuller onei md those were again aubdiindeti^ The 
rtsolting effect of iha elaborate tracery ti onioiisly Ithc 
crowing trce^branchca at iced agaitut the thy. Interlacing 
boughs and branches franung * panes * of bright blue ikj vtHl 
eipLiia thia better than words to any one who is willing tio 
go ootside the ordinary bounds of ixchacology* 

It used indeed to be laid that branching Tanltt rising bom 
long aTennes of pUIiirt must baTe been directly iimtated 
from the svoods; now* howev^^ that the dcTclopmciit has 
been traced from the b^uming we know that it was not ao» 
But: a hidden tendency of mind vrhldi gradaaUy found its 
aadsfactlon ixill r e m a ins a true cause. In Gotliic archi¬ 
tecture we find up-sprbging, eitcnsionp branching, con* 
tinuity^ {nterkeingt sprondiig, floweringi The forest mind 
teems to have been in the people and the forest romaiicts 
were bom of the same blood as the buildings^ To over- 
state the pomi, the Gothic is Robki Hood architecture^ 
Moim layi^ ^the German hero balkd-epics^ the French 
RonnmeeSf the Eoglkb forest-balladSi the Icelandic lagal 
represent its literature ^ 

Our last sight of Gothic before it disappeared is a fringe 
of much croclECted pinnadei like pmc-trees ranged along 
a peaked borkon. The northern forests had niartuxed a 
people who could do no other than build according to thek 
ideals; not knowing but only doing. Ai the Greek ei- 
pressed lucidity and ierenity, to Korthem Art had the 
mystery of tie great forests bejund it. It is even possible 
thii the delight we experience under the vaulti of a noble 
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11 in »inc dcgT« i far-ofi ra« memory- of life 
in fornts and Tillage * greens ^; W, i:L Hudson^ writing of 
Salifrbiuy Cathediai in J Shfph^£i Lijf^ noted * the ihod 
of pleaded wonder, at the ligtt of tkit itmnciiAe interiorj 
that extending na^e mtb piLUn that itaad HLe the uU 
tranb of pinea and beeches, and at the end the light screen 
which allows the ere to travel on ihrongh the lich choir, 
to tee with &»h wonder and delighti high np and far oi! 
that glory of ooloured glass 

The legacy of the Middle Agea is too great to te com- 
pqtodj we arc ttiil living on [he mhcriLance wiLhoat realking 
wlut the world will be lite when all h iqmijd«ed+ In regard 
to any tradirional art, we are nmv in the nighr followtng 
that day, not inowing whether there will he anather dawn^ 
The h^iiddle Ages !efi tu precious and vast indiTidual boild- 
ings, the glory of stained glais, and ilie mighty music of 
bells. Further, they gave the type and frame of onr dtia 
as tho 4 e were up to the day that liring men can reinember. 
More than ill, they left co ns the thought-iiDage of England 
itself w'hich we stiU hold in our hearts, towns, villages, 
chnrchea, bridges, houses, the whole organization and 
economy of the country w^ere tmtil recently medieval in /?ct 
or tradition, llie Middle Ages betjneatbed a testimony as 
to the posaibOity of there being a progressive cnlturc reaching 
noble results; they gave evidence that productive work 
may be coimrcd all joy^ that the manual arts spring like 
drama and music from the heart! of common people; they 
revealed the ceacki beauty of that which oomes ^esh from 
the folk mind. They proved that * art * is not a renmie 
luxury or fashronable futili^^ but rather it U the right 
way of dining right things so that the human tpkit iliinet 
through the bwiy of labour. An is not free deaigti. which 
may be imposed by a class remote from the crafumem 
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Sdiol^n-f «f dtiigiL mly aris* wherx ti^penmcJitd ii deaiL 
Pipe^ tlawcri hiTc not the fragrince of tliose gfO’^Ttog ftom 
the soiL Gothic atdutectufe ws* dercioped by crifl- 
iiiirterj fostered in the GniUb; it wsa fooxtd out iii ihe 
natupe of thio^ by exploratbo ; It wks sot si look of grandeur 
or correctness obtained by injikiiig a compcoiiion of borrowed 
‘ feattirca ^ 

Thit art teaches that the centre of the building arts must 
always be titructure- Aj Professor Moore has said! 

* The total >troctard pyrtem goremf the charact^ of ereiy* 
thing in tme Gothk bacMiog. ^ . « VioHetde-Duc wu die drst 
to retlke tbc ^igtuficailce of ititjcture ss the furmad?c pfitidple 
of CTcry nylc. * * - Retlun uw »raethiug of the meaning of the 
Froieh nuaterV wort andoncetaicJ to rhcwtltctj" Viollet-ie-Diir 
bn jbowD the tkeleton of a Gothic bniidlng 10 be m womlerfiil 
as that of an anmuJ 

Tkb idea of dm bnildmg art being nn ictivc organic 
thing carrying a renew ing spirii witfaln itaelf give* na 
3 gimjcril philosophy of the arc. A work of art u to be 
■omething found in material* and processes when uaed for 
t^oftby and ugniGcant purposes. Gothic architeemre was 
discorcred in doing, and worbiifm^bip itself wa* of the 
innermost essence of dm ityle. Mattery of stone catting 
and other wonder* of crafumaDjhip w'ere played with, and 
np to a point all art is the play tpiiit in LabouTp As saiEh 
Tbeophiluf: " Work tbcjefore, good maiip bapj^ in tbii life 
before GodV face and 

W. R. LrrttanT^ 

Korc—On itic XfiTTnan CathccfrMj it Durhxni i« BiticnV 

btiy^rtarrE arride in tii* yoitfttai, raL xmXj 'mued ujex 

tliu W41 in pxinL 












iL MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 

Auonc the ounifestaiiom qf thdught md art with wKich 
the Middie Ages liivc enriclted the comsiDH inhcritaiuce qf 
humanity s^culpture vrDuJil xmiloublcdJj be pliccd in tht 
first i^nk with medieval archilectute^ that marrdlosi 
architecturq which hat wxm the admiracioo of ill sobaequeat 
agei for its bolducstf its vigour^ its cssendai rightnf^* Even 
in later dzys^ wheii the diccumA of dattie art once more 
resumed their s^vay over the mindj of meat luting them to 
the wonhip of Greece and Romc^ every ooo, whether learn ed 
0£ igocranT^ still mirrelled at the splendour and the great-^ 
a«s of our cathedrak. On the other hand, the gloriona 
atijpturc which adorned them was tmivemlly d«pis*i^ 
So much W4A this the cate that Rotmeau dedared that thdr 
confused ornameatation only samved * for the disgrace of 
thoie who had had dm padenre to faihtnTi it ^ To-'daj 
this seatiment b very lar &om being ihared^ and the plastic 
art of the Middle Agc^ b held by iu richness, its vHictj, and 
ill beauty to be aUnost on an cqaiUty with that of andquity* 

For some centurief the art of flculptnre was almoat wholly 
neglcctedr and tuefa works as were produced were merely 
feeble copies of the antique.. But at rhe end of the devenrh 
centuT}' a new and marveUout art iuddeoly appeared, 
almcsr Aimultaueously and everywhere alike. It enriched 
Romauesque architecture with a wealth of omamenc whoAe 
ongiiulity was unquestionable and who^e rodenesa of work¬ 
manship ilowly acquired a mastery over form and crprcsslon, 
a mastery which culmiiuted, an the middle of the rwelftb 
century, in Teritable majictpieccs of sculpture. After 
briefly tradhg the rapid evniution of this new art fioru ita 
eariiesc dayv^ iu full dcvelopmcni m the duiitenth cenLiuy^ 
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when medieval arcMicctor* ^e^dt«^d iht tiEighc of it$ glorji 
will be dedt vnth. 

Stone waj the tme m^terid for these miitcrpiecei of 
sculptaic; but tlie earlier craftsmen^ of pr&-RomM«que 
diyi* had alreadj txicii tieu hands mt CKtiiig and curving in 
metd, and vvi?od; their eiEorts^ althmagb rude^ 

*Low either the mflaence of antiijoe Eradltioo or 4 new 
amTing after ortgtnaUty, Romanesque and Gothic ctfrert 
EDudc mt of the nutechih^ tndeaTounng to exprsi in 
them their iclea.b both of icnlptnte and ChrisiliUiitj. 

Plastic arc in the Middle Ages did, in tmth, demote itself 
to the «em*ce of Chiiflckiiitj in its pareat and loftiest form. 
Imagc-mdileii, mbsorienr to clerks and ofeen rc^ 

CTuited from their r anka ^ sought only to illtEStTacc the teach- 
iog of the Church and to interprte in the moat effective way 
tCB mote essential types and dogmaj^^ Their art, free in the 
detiih of its realizationT mere and more permeated with 
humanity^ secular in eiecntioti^ ii before all tMngt HIu*- 
tradve, didactic, and religiouf. The beauty which they 
strode to rEprcsEiLt was almmt always fiubsers'icnt to the 
highest and deepest thought, 'fhe Christian umihuent, the 
mystic tnEuning^ the traditinnal grandeur of the figurea and 
fceuei of the Old md New Tauments Intphed thm j and 
if profane clemEmci did Lacctmingle, ^in the rcprtsentaticEU 
of the glqiiedi of this wctrld on tomb, if Wi^ ttill the Christka 
riew of death which dominated them. Hence a moral 
value, a tmiry in the fundamental idea, a touchiDg ilnccrity 
which magnify this art wherein axe no weak presences, no 
tmeertainti^j no emptiness of thought^ such as arc gq often 
ntamfest in styles where tiill md technical knowledge fall 
from lack of faith to compensaie fof the itbsence of moral 
Bupporr and power of expression. 

This profound quality^ thi$ species of essential framework, 
which ii apparent in aK this p^tic art^ is almost mrariably 
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rcndcfied ctoublf ttmng bj ihc mstiinijig powftt cif aichi^ 
lecture, with which ir h alwayi w intimately conneCEcd. 
There are no %vorki wichouc moral dgruGcance and^ for a long 
period, none dial are detached from ardiJtecnirc or withouc 
their desemed oiche in a building, jlrt fetr arfs lake did not 
exiiL Whit a Icsaon and wlut a coatrast, if not to an in 
the great day® of aniiqmry yet, 11 lent, to die Almandriae 
and Roman epodu it much as to our own [ We cling with 
veneration, even with pasion, to all that put mdiffercnce 
and past dcaxructivcnesfl* whether purely H^anton or dun to 
dianp* in religbiu or politick faithr, have left nt of the 
pUidc art of the Middle Aget. Too Olieit complete works 
have, lias i been mudlated i ureparzble losses limir our 
knowledge. But, on die one hand* profound and illnini- 
naringnaearches, such ai MiileV for instance, have enabled us 
to pierce the hidden moaning of these * poems in stone \ 
On the other hand, our arcIutecEA jind archaeologiita had 
long begun to study them for tbeir plastic, historiiial, jmd 
monuiDCRtal value, and to disentangle ^bj^ T' from the III - 
considered resioratioru which disfigure them. Caiti of jU 
the most notable examplci of medieval sculpture have been 
placed ttnday m mudes dcofmr/ittiifejf creai^ for the use of 
students or for the proervadon of die origiDals. Finally, 
An Museums hare collected ftagmcnis, formerly scat tend 
and neglected, and placed them side by ride with the most 
celebrated example of the art of [ill nations, 

1 . dfl 

The later cenniries of an dear Rome are naarlccd by 
a complete decadetiee in the art of sculp tore* Roman art^ 
heir to the ptasde irt of Greece, had degenerated even before 
the fall of the Western Empire, and tt declined stUJ more 
rapidly after the Latin world fell a prey ro the barbirLmi. 

It did not, however, entirely dijjpprjf, Jn Italy a nd m 
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certain provincw of T-imce, Prowence, AnTcrgne, and aJudg 
tlie Rbine for imtanu, xxidj lions of itndciiT art found 
a refuge in worblijopg devoied to the fabricaiion of sarco- 
pliagi. These Jircophagi, Ttliict were pagan at fini, were 
later on umJ. for Chnstsan burials and were decorated with 
chriitiin sTmholi. Snth woifakopa were onnieiou* all over 
the Empire, panLttikrly in the lovrer Rhone Talky* and 
theif art gradually grew to be employed in the terrice of 
ft trimnpKant Oir£SCilIllly« 

During a pTokingfid periesd, both in Ivdy ind GiaU 
Chiwtianitf tvincttd a dujictertitic diiKke to the use of 
images aa being tw> doadj linifd wkh p^tganbm | it pre¬ 
ferred to fin plfiy doigm common to mofajc and decorative 
painring to beauriff ita templet and to illustrate ill leaching. 
In the East: the Clwistian metropolis of ByxantJiuii reouineEl 
in doie coawet vvith the culture and the arc of Greece; 
on the other h^nd^ the also ted bige Asiatic: demeetay 

and in ipite of manj' disputes and maaj heated conflicts^ 
men persiitcd in cipresring their ideaa in Eculptural form 
and In retaming the uie of Images, And choa a rich and 
ftbnndant art was estabthhed In Idghlj- favonrsble drctini’^ 
iDUicei Jtifl developed, right up to the fifteenth ceniujyy in 
accordance with its own laws j it was ihe earhest great 
Chrisdan an which act ititdf to interpret the dogmas 
of faith and to ccmjtruct a complete konogiaphjf. These 
laws ai weU as the xt^le of the East reached on the entire art 
of the Wat, 

HatunUy sculpture, and above aU tutneSf. pbyei but 
a small part in B)'zantiae an* Ncvertbeless tarcuphagi were 
madot very diHerent from Lirin ones, it is trae, but yet 
decorated with figures in idJef. An import^mE nmuber of 
these have been found in Ravumx and Venice, above aU 
small ivoij monuments which were widelp dinributed f 
these irotieii in cenjuaetkm with pmtmgs and fabrics 
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WOTCD m deiJgii^ fiirnlihed the bjub^iiao 
ia ^e^rcb of tdeAi imd new type*^ VFtrii delicite nioddt 
wturrclD sometlung of the spirit of Greece mingled with 
the it range fkddcJ ind taiiiptiioai richncsi of the 
Wotishopi foimded on Bjuntine principles of art were 
widespreadr One in ihe Kiulh'Wtii of Francep £br injtitLce^ 
produced a certaid type of sircophagus in direct fcladon 
both with icolpture in low relief md with the ornainejital 
and tomewhai prer-eJAborated richnesi of Bj^ntme art. 
The Merovingian period was wholly batbaroiis and only 
produced a few oapirdsi rough unitaiioiid of antique modeli 
like those in the crypt of Si. Lawrence at Grcnoblej * few 
Unteb and a few carved with geometrical or inter- 

laccd designs, such as these of Jouafre tn France and of 
Bradford^cm-Avon in England. The Orolingian renaisjance 
is cA^eatially a Byiantine renaiisance. Byrantinm alone,^ in 
fact, was Capable of giving Chitstendom examples of a living 
art and also of teaching it the wisdom of ancieni traAitioii, 
The Paigtenc Chapel at Aix^ the church of Germigny Ica 
Prit arc B>'za£iiine building} so as nmetute and dcc^- 
lion ia concerned (ninth century)* Statuary, srrictly 
speakings plays no part in a Carolingian church. 11 b only 
at the end of the tenth and b^inniag of the eleventh 
ccntutiB that the earllcft attempts occur of the ase of 
figures in decoration. Wc have a few images in high fehef 
of rlirt epoch atiH preserved^ inch as the stACue in gold of 
Sainie Foy de Conqueft which ii one of the oldest specimeni 
of mi^eTal lUtniry, heavy and rude enough^ in spite -af the 
traces of Byxanime art which It reveala. llie development 
of plastic art in metal certainly seetew in some pans of the 
Christ ianired world to have preceded ihat of stone images^ 
It u thii which enables ut to Mffign to the beguming of the 
clcrenth century the remarkable works En bronae, inch as 
doon and coluiniia in untution of the ooluinn of TrajaUf 
aSjj >J 
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wliicli the uinlcird Buhop Ikniwwdt let up at HilJesliciiti; 
thxae worb, undaubte^y o£ looil crafisminiliip but 
imdoxabtcdlf £iupk«!d hy the antl^^ue, wtrtf iimutcd m the 
doctf of St* Zeno it Veroai, although a tiumlx^ of broiue 
dwn in ai at Axoalfi and Eenci^iOa were eiecnted 
by Bywmtint ivorkmen. 

Docoiaiivc EciJptuic in the elts^enii centurj jtill ihows 
us Cicrtbijig but mde and awkward attempts;, where the early 
Romanesque cairere itrive to reproduce in a relief^ * ^11 
very low, motives borrowed &oin Greco-Roujan or Bjiaatine 
art* These may be acanihiu leav^cs and jcroU work more ox 
less altered and adapted^ or geometrical onuujcutationSj 
eastern in origm and probably barbarian; or again certiin 
compoaitioas taken from iUuminated mannfcripts^ llko tbi; 
figure of Chnat seated * in mijcaty' stitxouudcd by winged 
angel* which wat placed over the door of St. Genis dw 
Fontaine* in RofiBiDm about the year io^d. But Iktle by 
little, at the end of the eleveniii and beginning of the 
twelfth century^ aa an, fax more skilful and far tichex, aroac 
with marrcUoaa rapidity and w timnltaGeonsly diac it ii 
difficult to assert tbac any ooe place was influenced by any 
other I this an strove* with greater tccldiig afier caprejsion 
if with less ikill tlian that of the old farcophagus-makcTB, 
to mould the liutnju figure* On capitals and the tympana 
ofdDorwap, in douters and charcheSp itories were portrayed 
which toughr to interpret scenes from the Bible or allegories 
taken fmni the Father* and preachers, Tliew altcrruted 
with- vaguer motives where the symbolic character of the 
represcutatioiu was oficn inierwoven with tic decorative 
fancies of the CTaftsman w bo mterpreted, frtdy and withoue 
any vcly precise meaning, lomc fantamc Idea iuggeitcd 
by an Oiiental fabde or Byzantine ivory: a Boil* a chimera, 
a bird, real or mooittous* conveatioml foliage or bunun 
figures more or tesa well proportioned and well babneed. 
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If wt TOJuiJer the Tadous cmtres in France, io active at 
ihii cpodi, Languedoc, Auwgtie, Burgnndy^ Poimu, and 
Sajnt<mge, or those in the region of tbc Rlune atid SiXtmy* 
Dt in England^ or igaln in Spain, the larac eEort if crejy- 
fiiiblc, in ipitc of illghc dlifetcnoe 4 | here in one 
place 2 Icanmg to iKe Ewt, there m another to classical 
; here a prodigality of fignrea and rherea rcf mciion 
to linear decoration ; here an entire ta^de coTered with an 
OfieiitaJ pro^uon of omameiiE, ai in the ftboob of svtitem 
France; thete 1 certain TigoTon* fabiiety ai in chose of 
Nonaandy and thdx Eiigliah deriv^acEves^ where tEoreoFcr 
Suon and Irish inflnences accentnaced the uate for com¬ 
bi aa^aj of ctuned lines and the barbaric mterlacings which 
flourjahed in Scandinatia, 

Some great fct^ea of moonnieatiail sculpture date friim 
the first third of the twelfth eentnry* The clumsy seated 
figure of Christ, in St* Semin at ToiUotiw, aniTOiiiided by 
chcnibim aad in the act of biting, probably belongs to 
ihe Ujt yewa of the eleventh contniy* The Chnst at 
St* Etneran at Ratisbon is of theaame period. But at this date 
there also appeared in the tympiiiu at Moisiac, SooIUjc^ 
and Beatdieu^ and htcr at Antnn and Veaclay, vast and 
tnmnitiinui tcen« &oin the Vision of the Apocalypae;, the 
T^i Jndgctoeiif or Pentecost, donunared by grandiose 
figures of Chruc giving hit bcnedictian or coming to jodga 
che quj^ and the dead* Eke where, in the tongh-hewn 
litc those at Eirem in Westphaha, in the low relieii^ 
^ thi»e of Chkharer Cathedral tn England and in the 
dokter? of San Domingo dc SDos in Spain, varioiis scenct 
(tom the New Testametic were depleted ; the Descent 
&oto the Cro$3| the raising of Lazama, the Cmci&rion, or 
to holy worn™ at the tomb of Omit. Imagmation and 
1 dq^ to animate the Sgara, 10 crowd the tomporirion 
Witt iimum«rabLj accesiorla and widi campliicaEed epuodo* 
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ali teiiify to a aiagulvl^ vigoroTU iDuliig^ce. Human art 
seemed to have zedlscoveied a meaning aod a secret wHch 
it had Inst, and these image'Carrera devoted thesuelvct with 
entlmsiasni to plastic teprcscDtatiQns which were veritahle 
creations, 

ft was a new plastic art, varied, alive, jnmthful, and fall 
o£ growth which came into being. Depending on Bjzantine 
iconography for its compositions, it a 1 ^ nude use of secular 
modcLi and tradhiom, while at the same time endowing 
them widi life. It was an art at once very young and very 
old, rich in fresh Inspiraiion and in andent ira^ilon, and 
the npidity of its growth, more starding rTun in any other 
archaic arr whatsoever, can perhaps be rightly ciplainod by 
this fact. It found in itself, however, its sonrees of expression 
and mnyement, enlarging to montmiciital site tiny models 
in ivory or translating into relief flat illununaiioni ; foidng 
itself Co rediscover, without being consdona of it, ihe 
meaning of scnlptuie, oi an image living and true, by 
rendying iq rutore, as yet inadnctiyely ond haltingly and in 
deflance of conventians and formulas, the right ireatmcnt 
of ftcca, bodies, and drapery. 

The truth that mere imitation was not enough to vivify 
these early c^rta lies m the fact that Italy was far fiom 
being, at this moment, at the head of the creative move¬ 
ment, The Lombard art which flourished at Milan, 
Verona, Paxma, and Modem, and the art of fionnano and 
Gmamonie of Pisa is heavy and lifeless, We have to wait 
for the cnmiiig of Benedetto Anickmi to the cathedral and 
baptist^ of Parma to And any effort at origtnai composition 
and liring sculpture. If this Lombard art hai any coa- 
iic;mn with a French school, if it contributed in any way 
to io fontmtion, it can only be with the school of Provence. 
It is oeitain that this latter school, as shown by the ponali 
of St. Gillo do Gard and St. Trophime at Arles, is late la 
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development ind LtcHng to origiiulity and initiadve. 
Ocher fichooh, particukrty tiio« in Ltngncdoci tpread 
abroad their inAncnce and thcif new diseoveriei, especIaJly 
m the direction of Spaln^ If this mfluence h disputed^ at 
hast It mtui: be admiiced iluc fmm the twelfth cenuoy 
oewanb worbhops fountbed on both dopes of the Ffttneet 
and cm either dd« of the Rhine, 

H* Cpthic Jn 

One thing is. at my rate mamtrorrcrtible. Just ai ia 
the twelfth cen-tnjy a new ftyle of atdiiccctiirc^ which we 
call " Gothic^ and medieval anthoirs more properly *opna 
FTandgeatim arose in France^ most probably noTthem 
FrancCp to iti the same way works io plisnc an had made 
by the middle of the centtity sach marked progress that 
we are entitled to comider diem as the most perfect espres^ 
don of Remanesque «rt. Yet dwy atill Jetained the same 
and amplitude^ the tame aspect^ at Once deconatlre 
and moimmcDtil; but, undnubtedlyi they consrituted the 
stardng-point of that mblUr and more human art wbkh 
blouomcd forth in the ihineenrh century. 

The Royal portal at Chartres^ which dates somewhere 
abonr ? 145^ ij ihc perfbet ezpresaioa of the art of the epOch| 
for the lomcwhat earlkr porta! of Su Denis is too mtullattd 
and disfigured to be liken as an example. If we compare 
the grand figures of the tympana at Cbartrca with the 
scarcely older ones of Moissac and Vfedaj% we find that 
ihc Christ of the Apccal)^iic visioa and the Virgm Mother 
seared m majesty show a restramed nobility^ a perfection 
m the rendering of faces and gesturesi, a certainty of touch 
in the treatment of the drapery hitherto entirely unknown^ 
Round these large figures a scries of scenes and ■matkr 
figujfca arc pbeed on the lintclj of the tympana, on the 
archivolcs^ and on 1 tie capitali of the ihifts which enrich the 
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junhs of the doorwu^. Ttefe *how 1 juftjus of pioponion, 
a mtnint abd fimcsi of gcEtnre ivhldi mnr ^ ^ liniiJjr 
rcmarJc^tilc progms. Qpt it, is file life-size figuirci inading 
on the stippomug ilufts wtitii thow the most mcontestable 
•nd delightfiil freahness^ StQI Isni and jTiff, *qI 1 an iatcgnl 
part of the buDdiag which they complete and rivify, they 
exhibit in lU the details of position, dres*. headgear, and 
type of face a search after exact truth and 3 qnaUiyio the 
wortuaaaship which is truly amazing, when we rcineniber 
that a bare haJf-cenlaiy had elapsed since the newly re^dred 
plastic art contd only ezpieas itsdJ in the most aiduic 
manner. The etyli: tnd the way of pheing iln-itf statues at 
Chartres won popularity not only in France, where lifni hr 
portal® were set up in tlie second half of the century, at 
Bonrges, Angers, Lc Mans, Corfadh St. Loup dc Naud, and 
dsewherc, but aJ» in England in the cathedra] of Rochester, 
in Saxony in the Golden Door at Freiberg, in Spain in the 
door of the * Gloria ' at St, Jamti of Compostella, In the 
CMC of this last eiainplc the style it in marked contraxt to 
the earlier ^Toulcuitm ' style of the rot of the celebrated 
pil^mage chnich, Betivecn the west door at Chartres, 
which bdongi to the cathedral which was burnt down in 
1194, md the traiucpts, whidi were not built till about the 
begiiuiing of tin? thiriecath century and which belong 
uatiBratioMhly to Gothic art, ao intermediary wriet can 
be noted. In these the rules and conventionalities of 
Romaacstjnc art diappear one by one; the style it clearly 
simpler and less cocumbered with thtjse iranuncls of tradi¬ 
tion which had served to Eustais it iu its early stages. In the 
style of decoration liii simplification, this tendency tow*rds 
oaturaltsin, this transition to pine Gothic ig easy ro see; 
but we can also clearly mark these ching« in the carrlnga 
of St. Anne door in Notre-Damc at Pariii, in the statue 
of St. Etienne at Sens, and in the portal of Kotic-Damc at 
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Scnlb. The chinge wai hardly complete when the tide^ 
portili at QurtTci were btiilt And cMs ti tpeebUy noucablo 
in the louth door, where the tipright Chrin <m the tmmcaii 
amd the Apo^tla ratiged along the ilufb ar the tides of the 
doomAj are Kca tmdef lu acstcre Last Judgeiaeat. A 
lomewbat banh regolirity tt iiill ehiractedsdc of thii 
pankuhf workshop^ a cenam coaitraint in a certaiiL 

conventionahtj hi the drapeiy. Perfect balance not 
attained tiU betirecn the jeara 1120 ind i2|o when the 
Cenfesfior I door, with iw admirable %are3 of Sc, George 
and St* Theodore^ v,'ha buiit at Chartra* To the lamo 
yean belong the door with the Coranatioa of the Virgin at 
Notne^Datne in Paris ind the entire portal at Amiem with 
ita three mcompirable 8tatnes on the tnwneaM; thee axe 
the Christ m Teacher^ knnvrn n rhe * Bean Dien ' of Amiens, 
the Virgin atandlng with the Child in her arms^ and rhe 
biahop, St* Firmio^ in the act of blessing* All the rntricades, 
all the awbrardne^e* of the earlier arc have gone; only 
a montnnental grandcor remains, with the perfect adapta- 
tion of the hgemea to the architeernre they adorn and from 
which they are scarcely emanopated. A certain anAtcriiy 
of t^le also remains tempered with a humanicy^ a rmth, 
both psychological and plastic* The craftsman seeiTU to 
be less interested in the imiution of mere details and the 
&ca are po^iblj less individua], but the idenlunc nobility 
of the type does not delude a real contact with nature^ 
The geatuiei are true without being orer^acccntuitedp tha 
drjptrio natural wiihouE being dcc^rely eompUciTcMj in 
their folds. Jc is the same with subjects less sublime thin 
the large statues and supcmatuial scenes, mch u the 
Coronation of the Virgin and the List Judgement; in 
scenes depicting the lives of rhe ulnts^ In repmentations 
of the cardintl virtues and Tjeea or the paohthly round of 
workf a homditiets and a juitncss of inspirarion i* combined 
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vdth. an an^tcntr^ imc and qjmiheiiCf whkk cidiidc all 
acLccdott and mere pktaicsqtieness* 

Tkis ivaA unddubtcdl^ the j^lden age of modieral sculps 
tOTCj its disiic period, becatue its derdopnaent h serene 
and Its mastciy of its matcriala complete, while ii scerm to 
thun all movement and cwer-eipreaaion. As nataral^ 
ir WM a brief moment in its ncFEa^H^eamag eroJatioiu Thu 
eTotmion, pursued in die decoration of the side-pormk of 
CharTres Cathedral, especially the eizterior pordses bmlt 
after 1235^ contiimed In the tranicpt doors of Notre^ 
Dame at Parh after 1250. It can also be seen Ln the varied 
and truly admirable earring in Notnt-Dame at Reims 
which was in actirt course of coOstmerion from i2jo on¬ 
wards, At Reims the tmuea were begun in the earlieiEi 
scj'lc of Chartjcs^ were conimued in the severe style of 
Anuens, a* may be seen in the Anmmciatiau or the Pre¬ 
sentation in the Temple^ and towards the middle of the 
thirteenth ceotuiy ctdinmated in ihe manreUotis master¬ 
piece which typify the tnje art of Reimfl^ an art fuU of 
vigour and life, of sapple and delicate grace. This art ii 
Qlustf ated in the supemaiuciary figures of the Pieseatatbn, 
the attenilaiit of Mary and the St, Joseph* in the St. NicaUe 
and his acolyte, the ddlcious smiling angd, » justly 
celebraiedp to mention only the mwt typical of the larger 
figures in the west panal; alw in the scene* from the life 
of St- Nicaiie and the Last Judgement on the tympaiui of 
the north door t the Passion and the Apocalypse on the 
west archivolts; the Qiurch and the SjTiagogiie and Adam 
and £ve in the transept^ aiid so on. 

The statue* $Tand almost completely detached from the 
column or ftom the background of the tympanum; they 
pnhate with their own indiTidual life; they carry on 
veritable dlalogn-es between themselves, quieilyp without 
gesticukrion or nobck Proud of hb skilly the ntaster-carvet 
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itrive* to nub; tirir fscn, w^htThirr £«rioiii oj irnUing:^ 
Tc^j ilirc, to ej^d'trw them with spintuil grace; he aimi 
at giri&g mn^ement to iht scnlptux^l mnt%^ a kiuc of the 
ftonfiu^ immation of a crowds Of of the ilrainaric aipcct 
of the Patdon j while in the little figura of the cakndajp 
or in thoje which he carved on the pedeacilj of the hig 
itnaga he ihcEhh to an anccdorat familuritj^ after the 
inacmer of a gcafe pictofc. Elsewhere the tieconiive nusk 
express bj the play of their featqre^ the whole giamut of 
human feeling &0111 perfect Acrenity to $uhdc irony or 
jovial conviviality. In these workshops there ts thonn an 
infinite amount of raeamb and m ejcmordinafy precocity. 
All the art of the Cblbwing ceniuiic^f realistic, imaginative^ 
ctDotioiial^p can he here found in the genm NqdiiiLg Is 
lackiiig even to tic tnielligeni and coDsdoiiA imitation of 
antique beauty. In the famotti group of the Vhitatiot^ and 
tn other figune* whose inspiration ii a mystery^ the breadth, 
the snpplcne^ the thin and flinging draperies recall the 
Gteci injisterpiccca of the fifth ceninry b.c. and fiiggesr those 
of 1 Renaissance where Christianity had sarriTed in aJi its 
iatemlty. 

Finally^ in the second half of the thirteenth ceamry such 
work* as the Virgin of the Golden Door at jVmkns, where 
the new ideal of the Virgin, tender and smtUng Mother, 
graceful and ejojoisite Queen, or the LaJi Judgement at 
Bourgea, crowded, fandfiil, and full of amuiiDg details, show 
the ever-increasing intricada of this art; the has-relie& 
uf Rouen and Auxerre, where scenes from Genesis^ lives of 
figuTCS of fantait teat Bestiarks ate represented, abo 
inditare a leii monuinenfal tendency as well as a love of 
dalutitiesi and variety. It wa* similar to the change at the 
end of the thirteenth centuryi when we enter into the 
purely ornamental lype of sculpture with the mighty 
capicali * i crqcheta' of Notre-Danic, whotte fioial design?^ 
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mingled with or fubsdtoted for Romm^ejue motirw, »tilJ 
ahow ^ miigidficeoT timphett^ and rhyrhntp and on to 
* oorbeLllea* of unparaUelcd ^irtnosUy^ lo floiver^ mid leavci 
carved in imderojt work^ to fnezes (culpturcd in high 
rdief md almoft too naturalistic in treatiptut. 

TLtic great worb of the ttuncenth century ire almost iIT 
concenmted in tbc cathedrah of norLhern France^ rhow 
Atiblime examples of Gothic arc at its cnlminacmg point: 
ChatTxi^i LaaCf Fam^ Amiens, Reims, Bomges^ Each 
chnrch has its own iconographic cjcle, more or less complete 
and dominated at fim by Chmt the Teacher and the Last 
jndgeiRcnt, and later bj the Virgin Mother and her glormns 
apotheosis. In place of the ttylts of the provincial schools 
of Romanesque architectTirCi So varied la their originaliiy, 
an almost onifonn style was iubstitnted derived from the 
builders of the tle-de-France t only sUghr differences in 
details mark ihe differeni centres^ In the same way plastic 
lit spread its loflticnca on every tide- Certain lociHtief, 
Languedoc for instance^ which was to aedve in the twelfth 
centnry^ ceased to produce owing to the political conditiaiu 
of the times ; others fotlo>ved the lead of the royal domain, as 
wiB the case in Burgundy, where in Notre-Dame at Dijqn, 
at Semur and at St. Thibanlt^ Some important eiampla of 
decorative carving and figures were pi^nced whldi were 
scarcely Inilutnccd by local feeling. In the cathedraifl of 
Poitien, Bordeaux, and Bayonne some fine pieces were aho 
directly Inspired by the northciu statues and high rdJefe 
hut without attaining thdr perfecdon* At Lyons the ponal 
of the cathedral is covered with a decoration of imaU bas- 
reliefs ID quairefoils, so like those of Rouen that we fan 
scarcely distinguisb one from the other. 

It is well bnown how the glory of French Gothic art 
spread over ihe whole of CbiisTciidom in the dayi of St* 
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Ijjiib* In mmy plMc» oatiidfi Ffuicc Ronunciqtti? bstcd 
mio thi; tiujtTOith tt&tuiy, iiert and dehatedp chcfa 

moje ilivTc jud bcjiring jn obrioui imprc^ Box no* 
whejc exccpc in fJic nortli of Fnncc cm w^cch the dow 
cTolution of Gotliic art ffotn w^tialim of Chjirtrtf eo 
the cbiiicuan of Park, Charaettrisde umuLEidan pf Frencli 
Gochk, a ax Bamberg, or itrongand indiTidu^l worki like 
ihtxc of Nicoolo Pkano in IcaJj^ which tti m certain meistLFO 
drei/v tbeir ioEpiraiioii from the same fionrcei appeared quite 
mddsidjr in i_hc second half of the Ehirtceath cenrory. 
A little group of examples, ivliich »bow a cnrlom revival of 
anijqne art^ lod preceded these in Apulia and Campazik| 
□uder Frederic IT. 

_ In Germany the curvival of Romane^qe b speckUy 
characTcrittic, li attained a pcriDction of atyle* easy^ and 
elegant, which gives an impresaion of a rejuvenated Byzao- 
^e art. The most perfect examplea of t^ia can be feen 
in the at HalbOTiadt and in St. Midiad it 

Hddeghemu On the other hand, Jn the bas^zdidi in the 
choir of St, Geoigc at Bamberg there h an obrionB striving 
after violent expressioit and extravaganee of diancicrizatiotL 
JTr=Ee are the same traits that wc ihall find a little later 00 
Germany; they firft of all crept Imidloatly into th« 
imitations of French Gothic in the portalf of Bamberg, 
eipcciilly in the grinning faces in the LaJi Jndgemenc and 
iiio tn the cclcbrared siitnes of the Virgin and Sr. F-lizabeth 
which were nndoabtedly suggened by the 
V^itaticm at Reitiui. At Magdeburg the wise and fooliib 
Vuguu^ 4 lahjKX tepesCed at Straibcrtirg^ Nutimibergi and 
Erfi^ Lmgh, cry, and gcfticubte with an exaggeration of 
senuinenc which k slightly vulgar^ At hiaumburg the 
itat y^ (if Saxon pttnees of past ages ahnw m arxempt at 
mdiriiluilitjr aod a povrvr cjf cxprcsiJon rare at ihe date to 
whidi we mnit aui^n iliein (1*60-75), Sndi vvere tiie 
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cluricterbucs wiiicii liVcrc to be joact ynth a^t Str^tbourg and 
Bille «cd oihei placci akuLg the Rhinei Ualf-w^y between 
Rckos and Bamberg^ chiractcmjji? which grew more pro* 
niijunced Etnhcr eiirt. 

The French, influence in Spa,m is still more tj^icai 
In the age of Gothic it wteb French architcctf who built the 
catbedi^s of Bnrgoi and L^on^ and mainlj French scnlptori 
who dredmted thjon. The La^r Judgement in the cathedral 
of Leon be^ii a close relitionship to that of Bonrgea and the 
dramatic or spimTial elements are here yrt moTe complicated^ 
if at Burgos the Sarmental door praciiis a «omewliac dry 
and awkward. TCTsicin of the Apocalyptic Vision^ the decora- 
xion of the doorway into the cloister is unequalled la tta 
tiehaeu and breadth; it sKniA almost in advance of the 
thirteenth contnry* The flame can be laid of the porirek 
$titncs of the king? of Caitille which adom the doisten 

English cathedrali of the drirtecnih century abo show att 
mthiuic rdaijcn with the movemest in France, although 
the coimejioo bctwxcn the one country and the other 
cannot alwayi be traced. In EngUnd it h a question of 
mull work, bas-rdiefs^ mirdilliDiiSj and apandrih rather than 
of krge dccomed fuifacei* like the fapde of Wells Cathedral 
By the end of the twelfth century at Durham and by the 
middle of the thirteenth at Lincoln and Westminsier Abbcy^ 
little sccncf Ciom the Bible or haif figures of angels of great 
beauty are to be met with. But it is in the effigies on tombs 
cxrred in ttouea wood, and Purbeck cnzrblet or fometlmes 
cast or Imteii in metal fhat the most origma] work was 
done. The oldest of these in England, a tivdfTh-centnfy 
tombr ^v^?uld Seem to ha^e been copied from the tombs at 
Toumay; others at the beginmng of the thirteenth ccnniry 
ftin luxe the finely foldjcd drapety and other characteristics 
of purely Ronunesqne art. The fine bronze effigies^ executed 
in jzgi by the London goldsmith WiUiam Tord for the 
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ipinbi of Heojy UI tui Elcjnor of 

Cttdl^ mcmbk in the dignitj of tiidr vtylc tlufr 

figtifr^ 4C Su Dejuj, ciiTcd in ttonc jtbout 1:250 10 
the bci^ serict of ihe mccsion of St, But we miist 

not forget ihic the two uudertaiiiiga were lepUACcd hj forty 
ycart, and tlut hj 1290 French art had already begmi to 
abandon f met idtaUim in fairoar of real and strongly marked 
portraiture in effigies On tOmb(S, 

In Italy, ilthnugii Godim wu not adopted In all !t* 
deTclopmcntSi, yet bnildingi were erected m tim French 
style at the end of the ’mfelfth and in the ihineenth ceo- 
tuda» These bmhlingSt ruD^tic for the most parti hid 
link earring of any son and scarcely any of a purely oms- 
Enciital nature, ^mlle Beruox ba$> hownrer^ brought to 
light all char the first great ciponeat of Itahan sculpture 
at the end of the xblneenrh century, Nicetdo Pisano, owes to 
Fraitce, possibly through hb Apulian ofigin and bk early con¬ 
tact with Norman workshops in Southern Italy. The deco ra¬ 
tion of nil* choir at Pisi by Niccoio dated from 1260^ The 
composi tion of certain ofNicooIo's bas-retielh| thetjnite novd 
animaridn which he gives to the heavy and crowded carvings 
in high relief, which were in before Ms time but whose 
GrecO'Roman charaeieriiucs he exiggeratedi aje possibly 
partly due to Northern influence and to aireidy exifring 
eximplea of the style, pardy to the anisdc individualtsmf 
always common in Italy, of an ojiginal and masrer mind. 
ImmcdLitdy fdllDwiiig him, hU ion Giovanni repudiated 
aU iujpiration from the antique. In his share of the pulpit 
at Sictui (1266), a^ in thcr^ of St, Andrew at Piitojaaud the 
cathedral at Pm, he %hom himsdf as a realbr given to an 
eitTcrtie of characrerization, lurpassing all the maiicd 
eaxesscs of the Northern Gothic of hiB day, a precursor, 
in ahorr, of Donatello and Mantegna. Certain Virgiiia with 
the Qiild^ howevetp from the worbhop of the two Pisani 
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ud t h ei r ftlccesfors, shon a ^triLmg memhlaiicit to iht 
French, nyte^ £dt «3mplc to the Goldca Virgia of Amlesie^ 
which ^vaf copied far ud wide tbioiighoiit the fanrteecith 
cenitiry* The arc of Fra GugHelmo woAtimptef and quieter^ 
and the saiDc can he fiaid of Tino di Camiiaq of Sitna^ 
It If lo thc-TD that the canopied type of tomb placed against 
the wall ia dne* Eiatapleii of thdx work can be Kcn At 
Fbrecce, Orvieio, and Nap!ci. The t^yie lasted in luly 
for TWO hnndred year?* This pArtiCEiiar style of soilptiiift 
WA3 generally exeaited m marble or broiLte And is rarely 
to be met with in any large Architectural [nAS&cf, When 
Andrci Pisaiio^ and later on. Ghiherd, made use Agam of 
imaQ qnatcefoiU filled with biblLcd tcenea hi baa-ieli^ with 
two or three figure] in each andogom to the Gcthk work ai 
Rouen and Lyoni^ they only ttied them for foidmg doon in 
brojitc* One of rhe frw important piece] of dccoiatwe 
work in which scnlpture playv an impottant part is the 
facade of Orricto Cathedr^ who^ mitial concc^piion, doe 
to Lorenzo Maitacii of Siena, recalls ita French origin in 
same small meagre. I t sliowVt however^ a difference of idea 
in the division of the ba3-relie& incd &icres^ representmg 
the Tree of Jesscj the Lasc Jodgemen^ and the Creation, 
an idea which ia far from having the same Talue as that which 
appeared m the French tradiiion of the twelfth and thir- 
teench centuries. 
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After the death of St, Lonu and the building of the lait 
nf the great cadiedrah, a marked change took pbee in the 
general type of French sculpture. A new ideal appeired, 
mem; graceful finer^ more tharply cut; the ikilL of the 
carver iuctnuecli but hii interest in ttyle* in dignity, in 
adaptation of hii work to building* dimMshed. The age 
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Cif rut mononsentfll wcrt ivai pwt- A tingle statqci of 
ifjrnetle, an jdiar reredoSt took tic place of die gMai; 
iforb of jore, jmt if paiD[ci[l paneU replaced iiuge dccon*^ 
five frtacoei. Little hy iittbs the t«t Ttmtmiiy of rite 
crifiitncn Cfeaied formiiljj ; i tort of ptcdodiy ippciied 
cr ifl ciccsiivc fttriTuig ifter indiviijailitp and expeuion. 
A lo7e of familLir tcenet ittcneued, joined wiik a striTing 
ifter yiokal feelings passion^ suEiiring. InateaJ of Christy 
loftjT ind sertne* the Man of Sorrom u rteprc^ntcd i cheei) 
vfctc hoUnvpcd, t/cj Unghed or were dittoned with fading,, 
lEtitudet Were contorted lotl mhjeett overloaded with 
pictnrctqu detalU. It was the complex reality of life that 
ihqr Ftrotne to tdje | k was the beghining of * □aruraliim ^ 
Bnt the most typical change of all was the in trod action of 

pomaiture \ an art Indicito nnVn nwji The lecombent 
hgnrct on tombs it the end of the twelfth and throaghont 
*he thinconth centxuiei were convcntioiul Idealized figures, 
IhcTE appeared^ howe vcTp in the royal bunol-plice it Si .DenU 
the firat real porinit of a ting thir bii been preserved, 
that of Sr, Lotiii't Philip lU Ic Hard!, whose tomb 
wu the jotm produGtiem of Piemr Jc ChelJci and jean 
d^Arm, It is irac that the figure of anothet of St^ Loois^s 
hmied at Royioxnmt before El 75, shovvs ccrtaii]. 
indkstjont of an individual redinHj while later on in the 
hm half of the fonjteenth century e^gics are tiiD to be 
found of fair ladies aod brave kmghu carved in the old 
tdcolistic style* The change was. neither sudden nor com¬ 
plete. 

But it b in ihe figure of the Virgin Mother that the 
change woj mo^ speedily sEowil The Oolden Viigin of 
Amieni, which ditca from 118S, has already been men- 
Eioned. In tton<% marble, wood^ and ivory, etandiag or 
sitting, mullitudw of itiiues foUowed svhich all bear witaesi 
to the fetvour of the worfhfp ef the Virgin* whose role of 
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twtfamiir more ind more i pjtc of a religloD Isa 
loftjr but more tender rfun at old. They ibo bear witoesa 
to the upaguiatire mgenmtp of the GTaJtsjiiei] who com* 
posed thcie 3TUEip$ of the Virgin and Child^ often charmings 
oficn i little stereotyped, Knneiiinei slipping into rhe 
insipid elegwice of merdy pian* imjgcry» Taste detetiofa ted 
and the no-bk Udy of tht thineenih century hectine 
a iimpte homewife m cveiyd^y dothes by sJic cad of the 
fburteentli, or a peasant viamin. dandling or inckling iier 
quite ordmary babe^ Still of ferious mien, tometimet 
scsrcdy tnuUag at the Quid that ibe holds on her left arm| 
the VLrgin^ lightly veiled La many fine and topple folds, 
the outline of the hip strongly marlLcd^ Li directly inrpired 
by direct ob^rtation. At the ume tiine the prophets and 
aportlcs bearded, smiliag, or froivnJag, draped in mtny 
folded cicala make a coucrast to these gtadcu^ Slatues ol 
the Virgin, of tngeb and youthful mmts, from the hgores 
of due Sainte Chapelle at Paris to those of the Chapdlt de 
Rieni at ToiJoufie. By the end of the fcnnccnth century 
the taints lose their simple atmhutet and begin tc be sur~ 
Tonnded with a multitude of picturesque accesories hot* 
rowed dthcT frotu everyday life or from the mystery playi. 
Again, the origin of many of the carvings on rc^ and 
choir seteenSj as well as on the reredoscs of the family, 
mortnary^ or guild chtpels which cInstated round the 
churches, can be traced to the love of these mystery plays. 
A sense of the picturesque dcvelcpedi accompanied by 
a dramatic fcnse in depicting the scenes of the Passion,. 
Especially thb b noticeable in the representations of the 
Entombment, wbldi was a more popular inbject than any 
other throughout the fifteenth century. There was an 
efiort to express every variety and inceniity of feeling 

on the faces of the acton combined with a very noble and 
impressive comporitioii 
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The probkiB iruef in relation to chu itriUng trtdiibrina- 
tion in. Gotluc ^rt : \i the Ddgiii of thli belw feding 

tar realkm bcc^Ltae lO Appirent in Fraid^ mdoed 

in HoropeaDf in thii niomcncl It h» often been 
e^pliined b;r calling it Fraf^^-FUmiti, itidilu^ugb is: h mie 
shit irmca cune from the north to France^ cspedalljf lo 
she court of the ViloLi klngSr jret thtie were by no muni 
ilwaji nitiTCi of Flimlen, Quite w often tte^r cam* from 
the Mecre cotmtFy, or were Wdloon** 14 were Pepin do Hnj, 
Andr^ BeioneTen of Vilencdcnnea, md Jem of Li^ge, who 
were iH inLong the besc-fasomi miatm of the period* But 
thc7 did not bring with them reid^ made formuLui, The 
Low Coimmeij both northern lad lotitJiem, had been 
infiueiiced either hy the Rhine countries or hy France 
dtstiog the twelfth and thirteenth eenmricJ^ and it cannot 
be aa^jf utertod that they had founded a school of their 
owiL The font at St* Banholomew at Li^i the wndt of 
Ficmer de Hny^ which k lo astounding when its date (1 1 11} 
ii taicn into account, undoubtedly ooghc to be associated 
with the early German work of the Romanntjne period; 
while, on the other haiiih carvings on bwldiagf, suck as 
those on the portal of the Hotpital of &t* John at Brngea^ 
thestatnea m the porch of Tonmay and even the St* Catherine 
of Coortray^ foarteenth-century work attributed to Bean- 
ncTcu, are in the purest French ttyle, 

The political developmciLt and eennomie activity of the 
Flemhh town;, pirriculaily fnam the fourteenth ccntTiry 
onward, give a special importance to the prqvinoa along the 
Mciue and iho Scheldt, They certainly supplied arrista 
and crafemcn of a atngularly vigorouJ icmperainmtp but 
St U not flto certain that they brought any diffcrciKe of 
tradition with them to the court of France and hcer to that 
of Burgundy* The great wotishop of the thirtea:ith 
ceaxnty np^re undoubtedly the sourcea of their tradition; 

*873 
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dj (ot ilifi new lendendei, which dunged and debited the 
purcGothk art of diOfti workiKcpi, thew baTc abeady been 
dealt with. 

It WM during the firiti part of the fifmnth centary 
tlut sn an pecotia]' to the Low Coantnes art!§fi m all iu 
ongmality pawer of expresion. Eiamplct of ita 
products spread over the whole of Eafope in the form of 
wood carving? of an exuberant virruosk^, enhaoced by 
paint and giidliig and accompanied by paneh painted in 
oils. These wem produced Id great quantities by the 
artists of Ghent, Bmssdb, Bmges, and Autw^erp. France 
also absorbed a large tmniber of reredoiea and retables of 
thi* Soft which, were iOEnctimes copied by FrcDch wortmen^ 
This style of work penetrated into North Gejmany^ Sweden^ 
and Norway as well « into Spaku But whereas Spain 
scarcely used anything except imported wortS:, Germany 
only employed Flemish models as a surdng-polnt for work 
of her own. It is po^iible that masters from the Low 
Countries settled In Germany; at any rate it ii certihi 
that worbhopj floiiriihed there and large quantities of 
carving? in wood wctc ptodneedn. The German tendency 
to movement and gesture, already noticed^ exaggerated the 
Flemish taftc for the picturesque^ the dramauC;p and the 
bomelyj a* cm be seen very clearly at Nnrcmberg^Wuizburg^ 
and Ulm^ In German tombs^ where the sculpture had 
always leaned towards Over-accentuated feeling, portrait 
effigtes of prince? and bishop? grew rapidly in number and 
were often too forcibly speaking likcnmses^ 

But to return to Ftanoe in the founoenth century, it is 
clear that the Inspiradoit of the new art wn &equciiiiJy 
counterbalanced by the strength of the Gothic tradition 
of the chinecDth century. This is seen most clearly when 
French pfoducdouji arc compared with those of other 
countries. The \”irgim of the fle-dc-France show an 
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uiu:ddi trained digrdtj and 1 ddiCJtc grace ttaly r*mArbblt 
[n the matter of ponraitmifi t&c work^ of the age ^ire nocioc- 
ahlt for their aohiKtf and their wonderfol poite, oi can be 
in the tojal effigies in Sr, Denis, m the autnei of 
Charlca V and iiii wife Jeanne dc BotitW from the 
portal of the Cdestim in Parts* now in the Lnurrep in the 
figtfres carded on the cliinmey-picce it Poitierip and hutl^ 
in thd^ of the buttre$fes of AjuIeeis Cathedral added in 
the fotmeenth oentnry* Finally in cacepiional examples^ 
*iich at the Coramtion of the Virgin at La Fcrtfi jililon, 
there is 2 breadth of composiiloD and a majesty of treat¬ 
ment to which po other Europeap art at[amcd in the 
fourteenth oenturyi 

- doobt it wii this Uving tradiiion muted to the 
mdiridiul wwk of men of genius which about 1400 created 
a new art tp; Burgundy, fostered bjr farourablc politkal 
™ Konomic copdiiions and ^ the wealtli of Philjp le 
mrdi ind Jean um pour, but it is vam to seek the secret 
0 in origin in tlic nationality of its earliest crafrsinen. 
Jt u assuredly true, how^ever, that the hat of 

Burundian work, at the end of the fbartcopih and the 
Dt^ginning pf ihc fifteenth ccntuttcs, were beguii by an 
artist who came fropi the Men^ tountiy, Jean dc MatvilU^ 
^d Were finiihird by two Duichmcn, Claur Siuter and 
lau* Tan Werre: namely, the portal of the CturtcrhouBe 
c Chimpnol, the Well of AIosci, and the Ducal to m ha it 
ijoit. But before the advent of these artists nothiiig in 
their own country could account for th* vigmrr and amph- 
mde^ cef thefic figures, whether great or small, whether 
prophets, doaow, cJEgia, or Svcepcn’4 
all alike %vith strongly marked features ai alive jmd expressire 
a* nature herselli aB clotlncd in gorgcpui drapery &limg in 
ttLajeicicallj ample folds^ arid all obvintisly taken from actual 
tnodeb* The court of CEarles V at Parii and later tie wtjrb 
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nadcrtalen it Angeri. Bourgeip and Mchtm lur Yim could 
Terjr eficcrirelj fiiniult Giiu Siuccc ivitli motkli vihh^i 
be iTii wdl fitted 10 profit. 

The stjlc set hf Slottr lined for neirljr a centiuy and 
was pnetifed both in Bui^iitid^ and in cuinv' puti ot 
Fr ance . At Monlins, AvignoUf Albi* and Toulouse i eon^ 
sidexablc qnanthy erf carving mfpired by it cm be seen* 
tombs. Virgin^ Holy Sepulchres, all of which exaggerate 
both hi? good qualities and his laiiltj, Cliunsincss^ a certain 
grosanesa, ind aometimes a vulgarity mingled with i spicy 
good tmmciur are oombmed with an eajy strength of eieeti- 
tion and a happiness in eomposiciou, is for example in the 
tomb of Philippe Pot, where the aniique theme of * weepers' 
is developed to i Mgh degree of merit and reaches moan- 

By Franchfi Comtek Swiiierland and Akace this Borgnn- 
dlan art invaded Germany and cmtainly made its infiLicncc 
fdt. I t is even open to question whether, op to a point^p 
tt did nut also LnfiuenGe Itatiau nu&iczi of the fifteenth 
centu^ 1 Gbibertii Donatello, and Jacopo della Quercia^ 
Ac this epcxdi aorihcm arc had cercaiuly penetrated into 
Italyi a pcneiratJDii to be repaid Liter on in ample meisurOiH 
Wriitcn mdcuce survive? ro prove this in regard to Ghiberti, 
who praises i corrarn Maestro Tedoco who had Jmown. 
snd mfluenced him in bit yoiitL Some of Donatello's 
prophcti forcibly recall tbci&e in the Chartreuse at Champnol, 
and there h a certain St. Louis of TutdouM by him which 
bis the heavinctt and the fobiwt mplitud* of a Burgundian 
itatue. Trade and tnvcl brought countries into relation 
with each other. In northern Italy ii the end of the 
WtecDth and bcgimimg of the fificcaih centuries, 
opecially at Venice, Verona, and Mika, the wotb of the 
two brothers MaBegnx, the capitals of the Duca] FaLice* 
the tombs of the Scaligcts^ and even the bas-^rdicfs of 
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Orragtu jit Florence, oUieeia to pn»e ckirly tlie iofluence 
ofWeilam 4tt» 

However thii tnu!/ be, ti it tn indogoiu phenomenon I itk 
4 Intgiiiiiing of tlut redisEiL which^ tvtlSr mutwtd 

md renviCed in luSj the <jothk aft of Piu ind Fbrimce* 
For Gotliit art had here vrorn. itadf oiat m diJl lepetiiiaM 
after Gbtto’i cttrifstiBljr turned and aUcgorical work oa the 
Cajspinilc of Florence in 13J4 and Nmo Pjjano^s channing 
if lomewhat finicking coni positions. Tlie eifliwE and 
grcaicatof LbeQtutcroctntoamBta^ Gkiberd^ DonateUo^ and 
Jacopo dclU Qtaerda^ were abcTC alL dimgs embued with 
rcaliim and tiatiiro^ But at the tame time they were: aIki 
umki the inflnence of htimanism. Huroaniirn, which began 
with Pe tradi in the ib artoenth centniy, ^ whole 

of ftaly andp owing to the pasdonate lore of BnuieUeich4 
MicheiosciOt and Alberti for crciythhig antique, speedilf 
influenced all esterior decoration whether ardiit€^tiiral 
or any other art. la other land? it did not spread bejond 
the realm of knowledge and cjudition- Italy took the 
lead in thit RenaiManoc of the cksdea from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. When it its end, thanks to the 
Italian wan and to the prodigious fame won by Irallan art 
by that dme, the influence of Lnmaiiiani spread from Italy 
TO northern Europe, the art It taught was an art tat anted 
with Gre^ and ^tnan feeling. It was the Renjiissance of 
die classics that it spread abroad. 

Daring the fifteenth ecnmiy Non hem art had not 
ceased to be active^ It would be an error ereo to think that 
it had bccoine so entirely degenerate that a renaissanot was 
^ssentiaL Ey the ^taUty of erolution it had doubtless 
deriated from the noble and pure ideal of the tiunceath 
centory; it had even lost the alcnost loo eiaquisite grace, 
the hard incisive strength of the fourteenth century. But 
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it was still livtngj still is varied n possible. Nanonal 
schools luJ growD up, and these nicional schools were each 
Bubdivided mio various vigorous secondaf/ schoois^ siEniLir 
And y« diffiioct from each other* Thesse of Germany and 
the Loxv Cguadica have alfeidy been ment toned. Spam^ 
after following France^ was overmn with Flemish artists 
and productions. But FrctichJiieiti Burgundians, and 
Italians also flocted to ^harc in the buipit^ty and orders of 
SpaiOr and by ilie end of the ecatury, thanks to the riches 
poured into the counTry after the discovery of America, 
these cosmopolitan actidioi worked with an intdjity and an 
abnndanix of output which was truly prodigious. The 
churches, convents^ and pakcei they produced were the 
moit sumptuoui in iU Ciriiteudoin. 

Fnam the thirteenth ccntuiy in England^ the local 
schools, while accepting French and Flemish styles, developed 
along their own original lines with great activity. They 
largely contributed to the enrichitient of the ‘ flamboyant' 
styles* and later to the * perpendicular' which followed it so 
closely. Their work for the most part was tepresented by 
series of itatui^s enshrined m their ptuper niches or fonmng 
mural decoratioiu^ or in the adornment of rood-lofts^ of 
reredos and ofstollj, all of exquisite n'orkmanthip bur rarely 
attaimng to anything truly Impressive or living in cither 
Egurea or sceiic±, Their general eSect is, on the whole, 
cold and licking in vitality. Tombs were an object of 
ip^l luxury. That of Dame Eleanor Pt;rc7 at Beverley 
IMinsieTp with its hignly ornamental canopy and Liitle 
figures ULc thoic at Straibonrg, executed in the fonneentb 
century, nr that of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick, tn the 
fifteenth, with its mourning groups lib the tombs at Dijon, 
are among the most cbaracterisiic examples. To these 
muat be added 1 number of tombs in bronze, tneh aj 
those of Edward IlFt at Westminster and of Black Princo 
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II Canterboiy, vwo of ili^ 6 nm realistic portraii cfFtgkt of 
xhs teniBry, 

A Fpedal monumenul ind indiucna] art waa devdoped 
in England m the foorteepth centm^' and ^ry lai^ly 
ptacrisecl m the fifreenth: chit of alibutcr tomb?. Tlie 
mitiirul wii tilcen from due quaines of Chdlaaton in 
Derhydiir^^ tad iov the mon part canred bt tie woiishop 
of Notirnghim* Sepidehnl in aliba«ter were ex¬ 

ported to tht Ccmuncnif and tiOJ more conmtaoly small 
rdlgioku objects^ often stiiuettes cm in tdief and itEichtil 
lo paneU dcsritied toinetiroe$ for the ba^ of tomb«, and 
tomtcImc4 for the ccmscmction of a dcuched reredoi* 
Generally these represented the Passion or scenes from thfi: 
life of the Virgin^ This indnstTUI art^ whole success was 
asmred in the fooneench cenmry, produced thronghont the 
fifteenih pieces easily portable and executed in a #tyJe 
whichf though 1 IJtde fixed and monatcnoui^ was not devoid 
of Uvelincsa and expressivxncss. Its products were spread 
over tie whole of EnropOp in Ftmccj Spain* the 
Countties, German}?, and even as far its Norway, riTalling 
the Flemish retablo and roredews to which they bore 
ronjt reiembknce in the tnultipKdty of ihe figures in their 
corn posit ions, but nutrred by the wearmimc repetition of 
thin and aagiiLir fbrmi and frees lacking in expression. 

In France at the end of the Hundred Yean* War a new 
attirity arose tide by side with the style peculiar to the 
Burgundian isntbhopt. Thii was particukrly the case in 
the Valley of the Loire, where the mia and devastation of 
War had not penetraied and where the royal court had set 
up its abode* Boorges, Tn me days of Jean de Berry and 
Jacques Cdnix, md Toiw^, where Charles VH and Look XI 
lived when not residing in one oi other of die neighbooring 
caac 1 c« of Chinon, Loches, or Lc Plcssis, were imporEant 
centret. In these two towoa a very charming art come id to 
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esjjtejicc, Uai grmdiott and striking thin thjt of BQTgtind}^. 
It ii very cleddy iUiutnted by tbe ur^ enmplel vvhich luvt 
lurvivcd to tbe present d 47 , u for irutjmce^ by die recnnt- 
bdtt cffigici of the Boei} family in TonnmCi by die 
fumptnont decoraiiona cf certain rndna^ionj: like rlut of 
jttqnea Cccnr at Bourgesj or by more ilmple hotmet in 
town or coimrry where the c^itTing ii in ^vood^ or again by 
Etatues bi ftone of the Virgin and Saints in the dupcl of 
Dunoii Castle at ChateandEitif or by other flimilar jacred 
carnngs. All are timple, ebarming, dclkatc^ realistic, and 
thotigh fully draped yet eatifd.y free &om ^tigning decaHi 
and viftncHsitT* GricefblneM^ ptrccspticcit and i S 4 iQae of just 
proportion predomiure in this arr ladLcr than mere site 
or any Hpedal ftylc. Somcdiing of the «yle of French 
Cothic of the tiurteendL and iburteenth centuries reappear? 
here after a realism i trifle common ind a little over-5traiiiiiig 
after dramatic cJiect. In short, k is both a return to tradi- 
rianal polity and a kind of calm after the forced and over- 
expressive style which bad prevailed through several genera^ 
dons. Truly it waa an eiqiikite and barmomonj art, whether 
seen in the paintings of Jean Fooqnet qf Toilfs or in the 
sculptiixc of hia fellow lownaman, and almost contem¬ 
porary, Micdiel Colombe, Born somewhere about *430 
and settled in Tomi in hh early manliood^ Michel Cdlombc 
is kaqim to nz only by the work of his cili age done at a 
date when Italian mfluences were already penecrating into 
France. It waj inevitable thai he sLuiild accept a ccrfain 
amount of collaboration in the decorative parts of his wotiv 
md adopt cettain ulffa-^moutone iconographic themes in 
the oompodtion of his stanuiry, Neverihelest he remained 
essentially French and Gothic in spirit. *rhii lact b obvionl 
even in the Virtoes with which he engirdled the tomb of 
Francois II of Brittany at Nantet (1505^10), which wai 
made after an ItaHanijccd dengn by his colleague Perreol^ 
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It ti tdll more o^rioiit in the qiitte Goiblr: ACil mlistk 
Sc. George ii GiOIoBj aldioagh tiii wii let beiweeo pibsters 
liid tni]mque» la t purely I wlkn ityle, Sam« jrcar* etrlicF 
thin ihc djiie of Frzn^oii of Britm/s lomb, 1 French 
nuaicf, pfdhiWy 1 native of Tourt ind samctimei kisntified^ 
tlmugh with Icjis ccmincyi with Michd Cotomhet ojr&i 
chv magnificeoi Ej^t^ Sepulchre at Sotomin. On cichcr 
iidc of the moDimicDt he pbixd ajnchitectutiil and daooradTe 
in the lulUa scrle^ which are dofdy allied to 
Gothic art in theiz gracefid intdeadts and thdr Yigorouj 
treatnimt of traditioiully flimboTmnt foJbge- Bui in the 
cenifc he installed the tnperb group of the Entonibiiicotj 
perhap thr moat bciutlfnJ of all those which have aircadp 
been described, Thii group, with iti rfiitratned and 
bakneod oompoiiibn^ worthf of the gfeai cathedral portah^ 
with its strength and hnpre^tve mtilifulnoa in the treat- 
meoi of the figure^t in the utkfying breadth ofiu draperies, 
all culminating in the weeping Magdaleu suied and rape 
in pra^r, assuredly b the kit of the great Gothk maEtet' 
pieces, one of the most perfect, the most toucMcg, the moit 
human. In itself done it provea the grandeur and the 
power^ the underlying delicacy, the pLasde and^moral valui^ 
of medieval aculptnre throughout four centimes. For if 
^ome worls of outatanding genius surpass the rest* a? does 
this sepulchre at Solesmca, yet It mtur not be forgotten 
thar m every age on the eve of the Renaissance, joat as in 
the cttihedral and Roman^wE epochs^ these eiceptional 
examples were always surrounded and supported by in 
abundant crop of Icskt worts. Ic tj by fudif grouped 
round greater masterpieces and embued with the qualities 
proper 10 their own pitrticuhir age^ that the greatues and the 
allijTexnent of all art is made, w^tever form it may talce. 


Paul Vitiv* 








lii. DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Tur indtistriil art4 &£ the Middle do aot hold 
due place in the luitorj of art i they haTt^ mdecd, !dfi 
ciattung behind r^r m that can be tompated with the 
cathedrsil of Reims or cbe Diea * of Ami™ ; and 

the very materials which the criftsmen iiied^ precious 
metals, capper^ pottery^ Unen^ wcKilf or silk^ are too 

tempting oj loo (nil to turvive the dueatenh)^ hand® of 
many genmticiai. Inventories describe for aJ an immcDse 
quanury of goldamitlu’ wori ; tneh wort wm heaped up 
in die treasaries of dmreheSp it lay on the tablet of prmcja, 
lords, and citizens j but the great dMuci that were the 
pride of the McroTingua hingi, the iamous trcaanres that 
Ourtemagne collected at Aii-la-Cha.pelIc, the gold pUte 
of the bankers of the Remimincep have almost all vamsbedp 
itderip plundered^ or mdted down in times of war or rcvolu- 
tiom The Byzantine or Sydaii silks, the Rnglbh and French 
embroideries of the early Middle Ages, the InDumcrable 
tapestries of the fonrteenthp fifteenth^ and sixteenih cen¬ 
turies are described aFcctlonately in the old chroniclei and 
in the old cpics^ in romance and in mventoriei ; di that 
remain are a few prcdotis fragmentJ that cover the relics 
of a saini, or lonue rare specbiLcd the pride of a collection or 
a muaenm, Stdned^glass w^indovvia, though more liagilcp 
have shown more power to survive; but th^ have often 
tindsxgone addition and restoracionp and miEit be studied 
with the utmost cautJom f hope to show thaE these arts 
played a ccinsidcrable part in the sodal life of due Middle 
AgeSpand that even to-day the study of them will proBt the 
artiit as wtll as the archaeoLogut and the hucorun.. 

Tile goldwork of the early Middle Agei springs directly 
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fecim tilt irt of the bubarbus, TFic jeweb found In 
MctoTuigian, Frankish, and fiurgundian tombi nude of 
cast metiJ, decorated with mierUced patterns, with curred 
^cs inexirkatdp knotted togetlicr, tnd with coitTendonab 
ized reproen tstiona of men and inimajji, in the style of the 
barbarian penplei, a style suited to the mind of rfie aaOTe 
Celts, who htd never really accepted the art "f high-rrl iff, 
which the Greek and Romas artists, who followed Caesar’s 
armies into Gaol, had tried to teach them. Tlie naost 
beautiful spedmens are decorated in ' doisonni a procot 
wlio« origin must be looked for in the East, in Egypt, 
Persia, and on the shores of the Black Sea. The Byzantine 
artiics used the method tuccesEftilly, md the barbarianf 
carried tt with them to the cotnitTics through tvliich they 
passed ia thdr wanderings. Garnets, predom itones, and 
sliced pastes were set into lit lie cells marked out by thin 
hands of metal fixed cm their edge to the foundatiem plate. 
From the fifth to the eighth century this method was used 
to decorate the most predom objetp, mch as the scabbard 
of Childeric found at Toumay in 1653, and the beantiful 
crowns which Recetwimh, King of the Gotha in Spain in the 
third quarter of the serenth centuiy, dedicated to some 
lamoui sanctuary in Toledo, The Franks showed them- 
sel™ pinJculirly ifcafol in this craft; and St, £loi, the 
toitiuter of Dagobert, woo £une by hu cloisonn£ work^ 
whidi at least one example ts known to ns by drawings, 
namely the chalice of Chelies, 

The Caroliagian renaissance, due to the direct impulse 
of the Emperor, who onderstood how much the develap" 
ment of letters and arts could enhance the majesty of the 
nilcr and the gr<»tness of hla empire, took in inspiration 
tom the civilization of Rome seen through the medium of 
Ravenna and Byzanticim. Th«e Byzantine infinences were 
mingled with others taken direciSy from the East f inter- 
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lifcd wftumcflt and geonsetrk doigira bceainc enrtclicd by 
figures wt ikcc to fice;* dc^ni^iiojw baAed upon tbe form of 
palm-LeaTct and bimting stcnciip and were etjitened by th^ 
introdnetion of pandi of work m relief forming real liitle 
pictures. These are sofoedin** wrougbr with s+eaE skill ai 
on the famous ^ paJlotco" of St. AmEjtoit of Milaiii the work 
of Ma^ECT VolTinnr, which wi§ finiahed in SJS’ 

About the same cimCi as the result of Bjuantine influence! 
emme] graduillj took the place of gameti and diced paste 
in dbisonno %vtiik; the littJc ccUa were filled with- a pasic 
of glasf! coloured by nr t^^p* of metaUie oxidcs! which were 
then fused and pcliahcd.. This becaines opaque wnen on 
a copper Of iron bafiCi but remains tramloccnt over gold or 
silver, as on the beiutifLi] reliquary of Althaeas at Sion^ on 
tin* ewer of Qiarlcinagnc at St. Ntiurice d’Agaune, and on 
the delicate rdtquary of the Holy Cro^ in Ste Radegonde 
at Poitiers^ Sooit in order 10 iimplify the tTOrlc, grooves 
WTre boliowcil out of the metoJ ba^ei which were then 
filled with enamel^ thus leaving tbin lines of metal to mirk 
out the patteni on the turfoce; in this way ptaques^ of 
diamplev>£ enamel were made! nnJtaiiag doisonni but 
produced mDi-e quickly. 

During the Romanesque period the goldsmiths’ art wai 
Carried cm in two distrietSp in Aquitaine and in the country 
of the ft'leuie and RhinCi where the tradition of the Caro* 
lingiai] Tenaissaoce idU jurviTeth Shrinei and plaquet of 
cloisonn^ and chaniplevif enameh iiko those preserved in 
the treamry of Cbnques^ objects in bionxe, cast and chiselled 
like ihoie made for St.Bemwardt!bishop of Hildahdmat the 
begmjuug of ihe eleventh centuryi golddt rctables like that 
given by the Emperor Henry JJ to the cathedral of Bale 
and now in Mtis^e de Cluny at Paris, ail show us the gold* 
iraithf* ddll Theh craft if also fully known lo us through 
ihc treatise written by the monk Theopbihia, who may 
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CcruiiJy be bleaciScd. with Rogictr of the ibbcf of Helinert- 
hiatcfl near Faderbora, who Hred at the beginnmg of the 
twelfth century. In Lorraine duiiog that centmy the 
famous gctlchmichs Godfrey de Claire, Nicohta tie Verdna, 
the monJtt Gilbert and Frederick of ihe wx)rl3hQp of 5 i> 
Pantaleon of Cologne carved and enamelled great ihriaes 
(haped like churches, tomeiiinej with aistni and tmuepir, 
about which liitle statues in the touod, beautiful ai the great 
coaKOnponiy ttatuci of wood and stone, keep watch. 

In the middle of dm twelfth ctntmy the art of champlef^ 
enamel is centred at Limoges, where doting two centurica 
the goldsmicht tiding round St, Mar til! produced i con- 
sidcrable number of tinall thrincs, crosies, altar vessels, 
pyret, ooders, gcmelJicim, hurts made to hold tdics, and 
a^ulchrd images often of great size like that of WilJiani of 
Valence at WcstaiinsEcr. These and other objects, made 
for dvil and ecclesiastical use, are omamenced in champlev^ 
etiamc] with devgns, repeated from gtnetation Co gencratioii. 
Only with great difhculty did fresh mHuciinet renew and 
modify the (raditioDi of these workshops, which produced 
their works on an industrial scale fey the whole of Christen¬ 
dom. The dgnres oied were at first eoamelteJ on a back¬ 
ground of metal, but in the thirlecjath ccatury they were 
cast and chiselleJ and applied to a background 
with bands, floiven, or scroU pattcrni. In the fourteenth 
century they are re s erred in ntctal on a background of 
imamd, and hare their details first engraved and then filled 
in with enameL Betide# such eaaincls, the iwei/th and 
thirteenth centorie# produced goldsmiths* w'ork soberly 
decorated, depending for effect upon grace and elegance of 
ouduie, such as the dhorioin of Reims and the reliquaty of 
the Holy Thrmi at Si. Maurice d'Agauoe. 

Toward# the middle of the thlrteeach century the Tn!itT*f- 
pieccs of Gothic architecture were donninaat in art aad 
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the other am beesme mmlj ech«i of ii, and ihe ^[d- 
smiths strode to model their thrmes oit the great cathe^alip 
as m the shtLDca of Sl Eleotherjits it Touniiy.of St. Tioriit 
It and of Sl.r Gcruadc aj Nivelle^ faihioncti with 

niTej, choir, md traiiseptSt decoriied with buttresdea 
ind Sjiog^bItccresset imi dclkite pioujclo. In the fbnr^ 
teenth centorjj howcw, the bBuence of icnlptnre pevaib 
orer that of irdiiTcctiire; relhjuiries ite borne hy ingds 
or prints; the siinc htnitfflf u often tepresen ted; imd such 
hgiitca iH. the Virgin of RonceTiux or that of Jemne 
LO the Lonvre will hear compirison with the hnest works 
of soilptitrc on 1 large scale. In the hfteencli centimy la 
wealth md the tasre for luxury increased, ^ cicea of 
decoriiion replaced the former simplmicy and elegance. 
Compljcitcd lines became common i design wie no longer 
restrained by the recollection of the great modda of the 
past; and monstraaces and sacred vessels, drinliDg-cnpt 
and salt-cellar*, were made m contorted and often heavy 
shapes. 

By the middle of the fourteenth ceutnry the increase in 
wealth and in the supply of the precious metals gradiully 
caused the work produced at Limoges: so &11 into diniKu 
It was replaced by traniluceni enamel placed upon gold, 
prodneed first in Italy and afterwards aimost ererywhefe. 
This remained the fiishion until the middle of the fifteenth 
centuryj when Limoges invented a new techinqce, and 
relighted Its ftimaces, which had been cold for more thap 
a century 5 thh was chc arc of painting with eaifncl on 
copper. Until the sevcnteenib centtkry this craft was 
practiced by many xitjats^ the ^called Monvaerhl, the 
P£iiicauds, Pierre Reymond* Ltonard Limourm, the artist 
who made the great plaques of the Sainie Cbapelle and of 
the apostles of Artec, now at St. P6re at Chartrei^ the 
Splendid porciaita of Francis I, of Queen Eleador, and of the 
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Cooitalilc Anne dc Moatmoreuejr. To tlie t«mc ichool 
b«loqg Ilie Nooiiflieis, the Courts wd the Couriers, wiio 
oa phtes, dinmei-stxviccs, and phqaa in bright 
«louit or ia griwiUc, takiag aaiiqaup md pag^n 
oiTtliDloEy ihfi subjeew whidi tie Itilim Remisance hid 
tnade kaowa to alL 

Tic art of cirriog in irory fcU<ii*od a courie piiaUel to 
Uut of tcolprute; atid 1 ihonld not iavc to speit of n 
tere, were it not that itt evolution throwj light <to certain, 
points in the history of the indnsnul srti -which are not 
illnitiated by the story of the art of the gcddinuthj. Ivories 
furnish os with woe of the most valuable evidence of the 
Carolingun renoisiance. Worlahopa of irory-cureri wei* 
estihUshcd acir the great Rhenuh monaitexics at Trives, at 
Loisch, It Cologne and at Ak-la-Chapclle, while oihen 
were set up at Reims and yet a third gioopai Metz. These 
aaftsmen had rdcamt the technique of the ivory-carveia 
of Rome, Byxanuujn, and Alcxandiia, and tramlated into 
low relief the miniatures painted in the mooisieriea which 
sheltered them. Those who worked in the Rhineland drew 
from Byiantine ivoria sotnething of that nobility of pose, 
that beauty of prapoman and majesty of calm, which come 
from Gfcect, The school of Reims took its chief inspiration 
from Alexandrian ivories, aiming chiefly at produdng the 
ptctnrcaqae and lively style of pose and gesture which the 
nuniatorists of that duirict portray with « ranch truth, 
cipcdaily in the tiiiious Utrecht Pialter. In the Romanesque 
period sculpture in stone, which during the elevetnh ceattuy 
bad had (0 xcImth ii3 tedmi^ue fioxn xbn golcbifiiilu 
tKi* irory-cirTOTj rapidly gained i complete maitefy of 
iti craft* In cona&qutnce iTortes almcst duappened to tic 
West, in it* ^ Mooriih partt of Spain 

remarkalilc work wat ttill produced; and ibis wat one of 
ihs chief wap hy wlilch the West reqeiTcd ihe fonn» and 
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siibjecti flf on'cntd fcoaognpby. The ifiirt«iith wntniy 
taw- a reaiifaijice in the an of the imiy-carvcrj, ^vho thea 
under the influence of the sculpton In stone, and 
uniuted or erca copied the nusrerpeces of the gnar 
aih^ali. Every one feel* the clutin of these Virgin* of 
the Ute thirteenth or early fourteenth centuries, teaning 
*r VT slender, ddicaie, Jorable, fiill of a 

slightly afected grace j djc moat beantiibl being the Virgin 
of the Sainte Qupelle, now in the Louvre, By the end of 
the foorteeath ceainry we And the ume subject* con¬ 
tinually repeated r there is a continual production of little 
ubernades ihelterihg a vi^in betweeo angels, or of scene* 
childhood of Christ, tripiychs md dlptychs in¬ 
tended for dotneidc oratories and private chapeh, oq which 
ares^wd^ the same scenes of the Passion or of the life of the 
■irgin which raver the great retables ; and the wort soon 
became complicated, overloaded and rather naintexeiting. 
Su^ tendo^iK were etuggerated by the spirit of relcndeB 
fi^iim which nded in the late fourteenth and ia the 
fifteenth ceBtnries. The accnlar ivorus of the foorteenth 
century k«p a certain grace and cbaim ; mirtorj, cashett, 
and women^i toilet terrier ire adortied with prttiy sceoo, 
w He Icnight* talk vtiih their kdies, play dice, crotvn their 
head* with roses or Joust together; sometimes there arc 
episode from /^onable romances, inch as the ftoman de la 
Tnstam et Tiscnlt, or La Chatelaine de Vergy, 

The dovdopmeat of furniture follmv* in the same way 
t. it of Sculpture ; and the htttory of wood’Carvine rag be 
«ui^ ia the Choir-stalls of diurche*. Their type became 
Uicd m the thirteenth emtory, aod hat not dtered since that 
period; between the ddes (fmltutj) of the stalls there is 
ajeat which can be raised ; and aodcmcith it ts t smafl 
jH^e oiled a aWirardc, against which the dert, who 
had to mud during Jong service*, could rest. The side 
*»73 E 
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Ciny dbaw-reiti, iiiglidy doping bjctwafdi; tlie bick of 
iht itUl h orowBCfi by « caaop/i wkicli become more and 
more projecriiig in. the coime of the Jburtwath and fifiecnib 
cencnrie^i and whkb is tupportid on lie icroll-wtsfk 
forming tic upper part of the itaU enth 
frmrwtfirj)* At fin Ip as in NotrcrDimc de b Roche oear 
Chevrea^e and in the Cathedral of Poitien* the gmament 
is simple^ the back foiiiy low, and the canopy projects hut 
liidc. In tlie fourteenth and hfocenth cciiiark&, at Lisieox 
and Tool, at La Chabe Dieu and at Rodei^ and aha in the 
great Engliih cathedrals, ihe back li heightened, the canopy 
pTojects lirtiijcft pendaocs hang from it, and omameni is to 
rich as to become eiuberant. Little Bgures, griimcbig 
nuiks, Egnrei of propheta and siinta decorate the sides ^ 
comic scenes foom proverbs mil mofility-pLp arc carved 
on the mifcricordes. During the hrst half of the sixteenih 
century cboif-stallj are still Gozlilc; those of ^Vrnicos, 
Broo, and Auch arcsomc of the richest dut were over made. 
But here and there dcecraiive detaih ia the style of the 
RenaissaDce begin to appear j and sometimes, ii ia the 
beautiful choif-sraUa of Gaillon, carved early in the lixtecnth 
century for the Cardbud of ^kmboi^e, and now at St. Denis, 
the whole decoration is based upon classical rabjcctt But 
the thing that pcrsbicd and continued to pemst dirring the 
classic period %vas the form of the itaii, which remained 
what it had been made in the twelfth and rhlrteeutb 
centnrirt.^ 

Of domestic furniture few ipedmcns have survived^ y« 
enough remamj to enable us to understand the changes 
which took place m that craft durmg the Middle Ages. 
The earliest pieces, chests or cupboard* of the twelfrii, 
thirtceuch or fourieenih ccaturiet are built on pom, which 
form the feet | and between the^i pctfti planks arc (bted 
icngihwUe to form the sides j they arc carpentcr^s work. 
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In ipitc of Iron bmdinfi, in spins of imrn and Icadic; glued 
inside anil ioinetime* owtiidc, dni p]a tiki cjackj, iplit and 
come out of joiat- In ilie Itftcenlb centtiff, Eaitcad of 
using lang and wide planJai tic joioef maiea a rerici of 
fi^ames formed of iiprigit and oosa pieces tenoned and 
morticed Logetier and acts t^ithin them light panda held in 
rebates formed In the frame. The wood may warpp or 
swell; DO brcaJf or track wriU result. Modern fqnntirre 
was therefore born m the frrtcsnth century* Dtutog the 
wide of the aineenth cenmry ii con tinned to be made by 
the Joiner; only its ornament varied and followed tic 
fashion. But the veneered and piintcd frimiture of lie 
haltan does not pcnemic into Fraoc&r Ic is only ar 
the end of thii century and dmiug the sevcnteecth centuiy 
that there is i rcjcEkm against the excssiivt use of figures 
and mouldings i the form is timpiified^ and the wood of 
the frame^ which up to tlien hid iiielf been omamtuted, 
disappears under Tenrers* tcnctrs of predons wtw«l^, veneeri 
of ebony, or a covering of marquetry; w'hile the joiner 
diiappearcd to make way for the cabincr-makefi 

The am which I have dealt with, btiefly^ ate intcoded 
for the decoration of buildings, churches or houses, but they 
have a definite purpose of their oivn^ and a special uac i 
there are other ans^ which are fewenrialiy and purely 
decoratitTSp inch ss waJJ-patiiiings^ stuffeinbroideries and 
fapestries^ and stained glass, Thcie I wish 10 dhenm at 
greater length, aince their rnffuence on modern dccoradve 
arc is very dear,. 

Jn the first Chrbtiin churches nairow windowi admitted 
a scanty lights and the wide stretches of wall were decorated 
by monies and pain i logs ; and these were uied also on the 
floor and the vaulting, r^Iosaicr atk for time and patience 
from the inht; they endure bnger^ and many have come 
down to lu In good condinon. F^lntingt, whether in fresco 
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01 toc40Btic^ where the work ii m closer reUdcii^iiiup with 
the crsitAmin aod at the t^c time more perkhjible^ hive 
ntirly eveijAvbere dbappeired. Both cozDinoitly repre- 
seated storir* fram the Old and J^ew Testaments* martyr- 
doinS;* portriks of the ijishops of the place* kadBCipcs* 
seanripes* hmitixig tceno ind victories lymboUzed by 
emperon. They ire esaentiiUy didactic, ii ii aihimod by 
couodU md syncKhs ii Constioruioplc in 892, and at 
Anii in tozj. Chirlemagne decrees in hit Caphukriesof 
807 that all the uiterioT itirfkces of the chiirchet ihotihi be 
painted for the Lafintcdon of ihe faithful Sidciuiu 
ApoEimnns, Fortimatm^ and Gregory of Toms all relate 
that in Gaulp from the time of the Mexoviogianfi^ die bkhops 
interested rhcmielvea in the decoration of their churches 
Padenr, archbishop of Lyons, rebuilE his catbedral and 
enridied it with mosaics^ Bhhop Nam a tins had the walls 
of lu£ church of St. Ederme et Clcmont covered with 
paintings from the Old and New Testaments* and Gregoiy' 
of Toiirft detenbej how the blihopV wife tcloctcd the fubJeCU 
from among the miiuature* of a manuscript, Childebert i 
buQt St. VicLcent and Sainic^CroIx at Pam and adorned the 
floor with mosaics* the walli with paintings^ and the ceilings 
with gilding. The whole story of 5 t. Martin can be Men 
on the wallt of the cathedra! of Toun^ the famoui iniracl^ 
he wrought and hli battles with idolatry. Fortunaitu dtes 
many other instances of sneb decoration^ and he describes 
the piety of the Franb* who had these pain dogs and mosaics 
made by men of their own nation withont inTaHng the aid 
of the Italians^ Under Charlemagne and hJs snccesson the 
interior decoration of diurches retmimed eqnaily rich^ We 
know the rubjecr of the painxiogs in CharJemagne^s palace 
at ALc u wdJ as in that of X#oub the PiniiA at Ingeiheim. 
Side by side with the story of David and Solomon, the 
founding of Constaniinople by Constantine* Charles Martel 
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vitxqniihiAg the Frumu* Pepin conquering Aquitjmep 
oTefdimvriiig the Simmi 2£kd the rictOT^ui 
battles of the Emperor itid hh inceiton were all to be seen. 
In ReiMs Cathedral* which was rebuilt Ebbo, hh 
inccwor Hincmar hid the walls decorited with pilnringa 
and the floor with mouica, reptesenting saints and ingeli. 
fn the monisceiles not the ehurchci but aho the 

dnirnitoriH and the refectories werce decorated with 
paintings,, 

In the tenth ^€11111x7* this art in France sufeted an 
eclipfe* the never-ending wars of the great barouj* the 
absence of all sen^e of seendty^ hupeded the progtesa of 
ciiilbatioD. In Ititf, in Switzerkod* and in Gennan^ 
there w^e flourishing centres, where the old ttaditiQin 
preserved. There were vrorlihopa of renown at Monte 
CiMinoi ic Salerno^ and at Farfa* where the d m teh ii 
painted within and without as in the Rcmmaniin churches 
of to-day; at St . GaU and Reichenau this was abo the Case. 
The names of some of the artists who worked there bive 
come down to na, though their worb have almost entirely 
disappeared^ During boih the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries in France and England it was the usual practice 
to whitewash the wails and to hang them on feast-diyi with 
embroideries and precious stuffs* wliile the timberi of the 
itmctnre were painted^ 

The Gcamuii moni ThcopHlua in his Dttf^rjentm 43rriuni 
de&cribes the technique of the painters of hh day 
in the foUow'ing manner. On a wall covered with moTrar 
the painter traced the main lines of hh piemre, and marked 
in the outlines of his figures; he then laid a waih of fine 
lime over as mudi of the smiacei as he could paint in one 
day, and while the lime was still wet he palmed the out¬ 
lines tn flresco and hid on his oolotm 10 a flat waih. AlodeUing 
was got by of hatching* white lines in the high-Itghii 
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and dark lints m. the F^r ibe light imu 4 pilnc 

ym used with a -rehite-lead ba^e; ther« w#i a dark lini 
whkh Thc^philus calk * paidi 'p mad# up of a dark gr##li 
mixed with a liitb red i feet^ haod^p and face^ wcxe painted 
in a dcsh cplonr made of a mixtrire of whiter cmnabaTp and 
dchie. 'llic Tints uicd were few : red and jcltow ochres^ 
and green and whiie. Bine w'as expend ive^ 3 nd dlfficnJi to 
Die in frcico ; it ivit applied with tiae oa the wash when 
drjTp and often fiited ofi; it was on!y ojed to produce an 
effott of dignicy^ lor the nimbut of Chiiat or on the edging 
of Ijk robe* 

This technique wis cmplc^ed in lie few pain tings of the 
twelfth century which have come down to ua. At St, Bavin 
in Pokon all ihc iusioriet of die Old and New Tesiaments 
arc painted^ and with them are iho tepresented iceiacj of 
the Loie JudgenicDL and the latter end of marii. In the same 
style arc the roiriving paEntinp in the churchei< in the vaUcy 
of the Loircp in ToutiLnCf ind in the Sajrthe^ Bur wlule 
HieophUiii: recommejult the dark^blne ground bdoved bp 
Byzantine and Ozicntal artkt% in the painting? of the North 
of France the figure^ stand oar aguLnat a light backgroundj 
and it ts not until vre reach Central France and Burgundy^ 
at Le Puy and Chajlleu and Quay, that we find Romane^ue 
fre^cocj on a blue ground. 

In the Gothic period the size of the windows Increased 
io much that the walls became only the supports for the 
intersecting arches of the vaulting, the thmat of which 
ivas taken by the flying buttresses; a method of conitriiciion 
sriilch aflowed full play to the daring of the archltecr. In 
QDfiscquence general schemes of paEniing were replaced by 
detached pictures in irescD or encaustkhlling up a spandrel 
or A legment of the vault. In chapels or little churches 
painters irill decorated the walk wi^ satred sceneSf while 
in the rootdi q £ housei or the halls of cstles they used 
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iccncf from rtjnuaacta m in boiii caw tlic picinrci fomd 
a long band painted to resemble tapcttiy on tbe wall 
and enriched with embroidered border!. Italy accepted 
trom Godiic ardtitectiiit only its main prindpJe, the inter* 
meeting arches of the vault j the large windows were rejected, 
rlnce they would iiave idmitted too much iicn ; and thua 
Italian charchca cnottnticd to offer the painrer large snrfaco 
to decneaicp By the end of the ihircecnth century the 
Italian painter! were accuitomed to work in frescOf and 
were ihu* able to eapre^s ihdr thoughts with freedom and 
rapidity^ In the lower church at Areid the arthti still 
rcciin same of the clryiifta and harahneii of their Byzantine 
nuiters^ but 10 the upper churchy at the begmniag of the 
fourteenth cennwyj. Giotto and hia pupih^ while itiJl pre¬ 
serving the unalterable design of the sacred iconography^ 
paint the scenes from the Gtxspel with freedom^ and endow 
ihetf figure! with an expressioni a sense of life* :m ease of 
gesture and pose^ tvhich then firtt appear in all their delight¬ 
ful freshnesi and which continue to increase all through 
tlie fruLTceenth and fifteenth centuries. In other coun[rie!r 
in Fraace and Euglaudj embroidered hanging! and tapstries 
toot [he place of parsrmg! ; these were hung out only on 
the great fcaat-dap to curkh the iplendour of the building 
with ihdr glowing colour. 

From the begnmiug of ihe Romanesque period work- 
iKop! of embroideren in the Empire produced auch runuirk^ 
able workt as the mantles preserTed in the Efuisuriw of 
Bamberg and Rattsbon^ and the famous cope used at the 
eoronat tons of the tings of Hungary^ which was made for 
Sr. Stephen^ the icings and his wife Gbcta of Bavaria, and 
given by them in lO^t to the chuich of Stuhlwcmetibiirg. 
In EnglanLl, from ilic tenth emtury* there were Umom 
workshops of embroidererBr and Durham Cathedral ttJll 
preserves the stole and maniple of its bishop, Su Cuihbert, 
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embroidered hy Queen Adflaed. the wife of Edwird the 
JUdeff who died before 9I6. Ecigluti exnbrotdci'ers lepr 
their repetition through jU the Middle Agea^ and didr 
work, inoiim «:$ Apaj was exponed to the whole 

of Chri»tendoni^ notabl/ to IijJf, where it was e^cblly 
appreeiited by the Popes «id Princes of the ChcuiJi* Fioin 
diese worhthopt muit have come that long bind orlinen 
emhroidered in coloured woolt whkh b uimlly called 
* The Biyeux Tapestry' and attributed to Queen Matifda^ 
The whole tragedy of Harold and Will ram, the broken oath^ 
the building of the fleet, the iDragion of England, the battle 
of Eiiidngjj it there unfolded in scenes full of vivid and 
picturc&que detaiL The ityle, the details of dres and 
armour, the lenerLiig of die legends, aU suggest that this 
banging mnac have been made by Engibh embroiderers at 
the cud of the deventh ccniufy under due direccion of some 
English clerk, attached to the Norman cause, and chat it was 
made for Wllliam*E half-brother Eudei dc Courtcvillc, whole 
figure cORtinnally appears in the foregrntijijh 

In the ihirteenih ccnmrj there were many embroiderert 
In Parb. The Lit^rf drj M^ti/rs of £dtrme ^ilc4U| provost 
of the Merchants of Paru from 125S to 1 :^ 63 , mentions them 
repeatedly, hlany etampJo of latcf thirteeuib and four¬ 
teenth-century work remain ihowiug mosi admlralile skiH 
in exeention and grace in d^Egn. Such pieces as the Passion 
cope at St^ Bertrand de Comniiiiges or the altar frontal of 
the hcispital of Chiteau-Thieny, on whidi the coronation 
01 the Virgin, the adoration of the Magi, the preseatatbn 
in the TemplCr iotl St^ John and St. Paul are sho^vn beneath 
a trdbiled arch, are compositions of real charm, poBSesslng as 
true a claim to rank js an art as the sculptore which they 
imitate. 

From the fourteenth century tapestry almost completely 
takes the pbcc of embroidery, and in mmy cases even of 
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pjiEiikig in dm dccoridon uf churdies and casrJct Tip^* 
iris JLTc mcaiioiuid as 4$ ibe toitli centuryi ibr mstance 
i» in use ac the cburdi of St., Plarent, Saumtif ^ and at tbe 
^otiri of Quren AdelaidE^ ibe wife of Hugh Capet* Frag- 
mentt of tipcatrief which may be ai edd a* the elcffcntii 
and twelfth centunet are aIU pxemired m the treasmiei 
of Hilbet3Ud^ of St. Gcxtoh of Coiognet ^nd it Qucdlin- 
bnigj but it is not uodl die bcginmiig of the fouitetutth 
ocotnjy that we hear of wortihopi equipped with loomi 
!« verdcallj {hauu This term is found for the firrt 

time in ijoj, iit in addirion to Etienne Boileaa^l stamei 
of gnildi. At that time Ajctsi and Paris were the two cMef 
centres of the. art ? under the atHnuladng patroDage t>l 
Alahautf Coimtesa of Artois (1502-27)^ the tapestrita of 
Arras became ianiTOs for tb^ir delicacy and the quality 
of their yam. King Jean and his sona, Charles V and the 
DuLcs of Anjou* Berr^^ Orleans^ and flurgtmdy, had a great 
liking for Eapestrics; and we know by the inTentoriei of 
their possessions that many were woven for them. We hear 
of scenes h^om the Old and New XestammiEi* and from the 
lives of the saints* trees and fediage, scenes &om lomancet of 
chiralry and epic poems* such as Gerard dc Nevers* William 
of Aquiiaine* the Saint^Graalr rcprcseiiEations of allegories 
and momlities like the Frg^ii df Setifft tt df Banqitfij, 
acrnally found in the lenr of Charles the Bold; there were 
also scenes of conutry life, pastorals* huncing scenes* md 
sccDCi taken from contemporary hutoiy, batiJea* tourna¬ 
ments, and knightly fea^. We know for inttmace that the 
Parisian vraaver, Niciolafi Bataille, with the help of Jacquci 
Dourdin and Pierre Bautnetz wove the hhtotj of BertriEid 
Dugiicielin; anii that Bataillc and Dourdin carried out in 
leal than three yeani, between 13.97 and 1400* the famont 
let of Jiangings of the Joosti of St, Denii* which included 
ihc panels covering nearly 350 square mccres^ It was taken 
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awajr tbc Duke of BcJiordf and the rcnultu of Jc ma^ 
pcrhapj erist cren to-da^ in fome EnglUh coUeciion, 

One tudi Kt of hangings hj{9 come down to oa almott 
Ampleic, tlic Apocalypse now preserved in the Cathudrai 
of Angers. It a the more prectonr in that the history ol its 
sveaving is completely known, thanls to the work of Leopold 
Delisle, Juls Guidrey, atni Louis de Farcy, The Duke sif 
Anjou borrowed from the rich library of hii brother 
Charles V a majuacript of the Apocalypse. In the inventory 
of the ldng'^9 maouacfipts, drawn up in i5$o, by the librarian 
Jean Blanchet, there u a note on the margin of the dcscrtp- 
tioa of the Apocalypse, ‘ The king has lent it to M. d’Anjou, 
ibf the making of a beautiful tapestry,* From the minianres 
in the manuscript the painter Jean dc Brnget made large 
cartoons, wbicb were paid for in. 137S. Kkholu HaTaille 
then began the weaving, which was nor finished btdare the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The whole contitts of 
seven large pieces five menet high and tsventy to twenty- 
fbnr metres wide, and is thus more than a hundred tad fifty 
metres long, and coven a surface of seven hundred and 
twenty vqnare metres, Bach piece contains fifteen ptctnrei 
arranged in two rows. In the earlier pieces the background 
is plain, but as the work WTnt on, the backgrounds became 
covered wiih trellis with a powdering of fiowen, butterflies, 
birds, and vines. Thus the whole cvolutioti of the art of 
tapestry, cxiin position, design, and techi]ii|ne can be ibilowod 
in this incomparable set coveriag, at it doea, the whole period 
from 1378 until 1450 or therabout*. 

During the fifteenth centttty uptsiiiH were Stiii produced 
in the ioomi of Arras ■ but they were aotnewhat confused in 
composition. anJtocrtnvded with Kenes and figures that the 
Itack^ound is completely hidden, The drawing, however, 
is good and the coioisring rich. From these workshops came 
most of those picoe* in the coJIcctbq of the Dukes of Bur- 
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gwidf wer^ Liken by the Svriit fiatn Oi^rlci the 

Bold sn Grinton ind Morati and ar* ns>w in the Muaentn 
of Btrnc. In 1477 Artm dEStro>^ed hy Lonii XI^ ind 
its flouriihin^ indujxry never reviTecL The Arras vveavOT 
migrated to Tpumjij*, Valendenncs^ Bragts^ and especiiUy 
to Brussels. There wet* ilreadv niunerons and ihe 

new-comeTS gave a freali trimultts to their work* The 
nLAgnlHceat pieces woven for Joanna of Cast die and Mar^ 
garei of Anstxiap for Charles V and Philip If, are fainoua 
ci'ejTwbere, and are the pride of the collcciiorts of Vienna 
and Madfid* Jean de Bmiellw, Bernard van Orkj. Pcicr 
Coeck of Michael Corcie, thjoe bfr wortkig under the 
inBuence of Raphael and the great nmseri of the Itallin 
rcnaiMancej all produced fine eompositfom, aUegortctl* 
didactic, and rdjgfous, depicting triuEDphal processfons and 
f EOries of the gods and heroes drawn from classic niTtliDlogy. 
The earlier of these composition were very crowded md 
somewhat overweighted ; the later onci are simpler in 
style and belter composed^ uniting the dcgiince of the 
Italian reoahsauce with the realutic geniul of the Flemish 
irtittt, in France ac the end of the fifteenth century and 
the bMjginning of the lixteenth Gothic arc wai itill a Hiring 
influence in lapestry ; an influence dearly to be seen in 
luth hangings as the Life of the Vfrgici and the Life of 
Sl Remy at fteims^ ihe hhtory of the Virgin at Notre- 
Dame dc Beaune and the history of the New Tcitatnenc ac 
La Chaise Dicu. Moral ffceiie% tike those whisdi accompany 
this last examplei W’ere made known to all by the eireulaiioii 
of the Sprndum Sitlp^tiffnu and the Bau~ 

I n the valley of the Loire a scfkool of tapestry arose whose 
spirit seemed in keeping with the pleasant country of its 
birth and where Go^ic art lost lomething of iti hold long 
before die triumph of the I talian renafrsantie. This fchool 
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tpeciilij.ed b the ELbridtion of diAtmmg of rajc 

grace and &e$hrL^ wh^ere muiidanf, aful alle^rbal 

fignres etud cue agaioji a flowoy background; for 
mirance in * The t^ncen de Rohan * io the dmrch of 
St. Florccr ac SaimniTj, and b the cbannjiig pmcli of ^ La 
Dame i la Licomc*^ now exhibited Ln the CTuiij^ MufcoiQ 
II Pafh^ Thia last piece wa$ posdblj made in Central 
Fnuice by weaireri trained in the School of the Lotre. 

Francis I and Hemy II tried to csublish, nuder the 
direction ofPrimatiedo and Philibert de J'Orme his fincces- 
sor^ at Fontainebleau and afterwirds at Paris, workshop 
which might hold their own agamst the weaveri of Brusseh. 
Some of their pfcjdncuotiB, for example that in the Gd^erie 
Francois I designed by Robo and Frimaticcioj axe admirable 
alike in oompofittioa and execucion. But these royal work* 
sbopi rapidly declbied during the distnrbincei and wart of 
the sixteenth century ; and at the beginning of the seven* 
teenth century Henry IV in order to rcTivc the indnsny 
wav forced to attracr to Paris FlEtnlih artisu like the Coo* 
mans and the De ta PJaimhe. Thevt he estibiiEhed under hli 
ffpecial protection and with very coiuiderable pmiJcge$ b 
the hope of freeing France from the tribute the had paid far 
over a century to the weavers of Brus^ds. 

The targe □ umber of tapestriet woTcn during the Middle 
Ages ii easily expUmed; they were in frcqueni nse. In 
churches they were huing round the choir and behind the 
choir Stalls as a tcreen against draughts; and on feast-days 
they were used to decorate the arches berwwii the nave and 
rislet and those of the trifarium above. In the dries the 
Streets were hung with them lu honour of a procmionr 
A state entry, or solemn ceremony* In earths they were 
hung along the walls and naed as door curtaina, or were 
hied on rods for bed testers or behind armchnlia in the 
chimncy-comcf. They served as icreeni and made the cold 
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And hire hiUi nf $tT£>ng cutlES hibiLihlc. The hoob 
mcmi to support tspestry luive often been found atlH in 
plicc* They were also used partirbni to divide the greit 
bjitli into inulJcr rooms. Sometimes thej^ were spesd on 
floon. This fadiiDn of carpets cimc from the euc and wu 
still unlDowa m Frstice, England^ and NcrfiEnL Europe 
in die middle of the tbirteenth ceuriiiy; but when Eleanor 
of Cwrilcp the bride of Prince Edwardp the famre Edward 1 , 
reached Weirmmscer, she fouDd her apartmentt furnithed 
by her own Bcrvants and die floors covered with carpets 
after the Spanish caatocn ; and the court then adopted ilm 
fashion. 

Kingi md lord^ carried these tapestries with them, 
ivhflrevcT they went; and tn this way Charles the Bold loar 
at Gtunson and Morac rhe finest lapeittitt of the honfic of 
Burgundy, whhih were carried oflf by ihe Swhi when they 
captured his camp and his lent. 

Medieval tapestries are admirably fined to thdr purpose ; 
they make no attempt to rivaJ paintbigp but are primarily 
decorative. Tapestry must be essentially movable and 
flexible; and the composition of the scenes represented 
mult be full, quiet, and dignified, ai befits all ornament 
meant to express and complete the dues of architeciure i 
it must be full because its task is to fill up and flU in^ and 
therefore it muse not show empty spaces* which would, 
as it were, leave hoiei in the wall to ha covered ; lo figures, 
acceworieSp and detaib must be nomeroua, the backgrounda 
mnit be covered with fidiage and fiowers^ the horiion line 
must be set higli so that the scenes depicted should cover the 
space and the iky be reduced to small importance. On the 
other hand^ since the technique of tapes cry requires rhat it 
be ieen firom a distance, ii is useless to model the figure! 
loo carefully; the colouring must be simple, limited tn 
•cale, without those half-touet and braken odouri whkh 
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^Iter qufcilf in tie light and lo^e their fdalfpe Talii«* 
Tipcitry mujt give an impression of gxiet^ and |o>\ so gre^ 
and neutral tonei must be avoided. 1| is hy briUbnee and 
dircctnes) of colonrcng and not by a manilblii scheme of 
tints diat tapestry acHeves its efiecis. Such are the rules 
of the great art of Upettiy in the Middle Ages and the 
Rcnaiisaaee; and it k the Jniringemeat of these rules which 
TDihes the rapestries of die nineteenth century seem to us 
SO poor and mean. 

With the hiEtory of the art of ttained gbas I shall bring 
TO an end this rapid survey of the industrial and decoradre 
arts of the Middle Ages, Here too we find the &aine com¬ 
plete harmony betiveea compositiDii and tcchmqne and 
purpose, the same break at the Kenaimncc dne to the 
fiQuro to undeisund this fundamental ruJe, and in the end 
the modern reenm to the old tedmifjue. The purpose of 
stained glass b to fill in the window-spices ; U la also meant 
to Eostruet^ and to give to the incetior of church or hall 
a warm and lumlnons atmosphere, dchgliting the eye and 
uplifting the spirit. At the same time it must be a mosaic 
of glass, a truth tboronglily underitood by the medieval 
artist. The ghs$ itrelf b stained right through its stibatance; 
the pieces arc rough and irregularly ihiped^ ent with a hot 
iron and trinuned with a groaing'lroq "■ to £>lJow the lines 
of the cartoon i they are set in lead*, which are themselvei 
sdflened by an iron trscetyp to winch* after the twelfth 
eenturyi stone bar* were added. The goIouts are simple; 
a cobalt blufcj a copper red, a grecni got from copper* purple 
froni mangartese, and a j-elbw ; they are separated by the 
thick leads, which aUow to each colour it* own value; and 
their arrangemeni show^ an admirable imderstandliig of the 
Ihwi of [Tamiucent colours, hwt very dUlcjeat Irom thoBC 

* A ipfftti of jtluEvtii or nippen vtrA ro crtwti I'an^h cdj^et oi 
the. pxc«j ot gb**. 
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ipplring tD colour! bid od an opAq^ur mr&Cc, Tlic llnei of 
eKc figuroa^ die fbldj of the dupery and diTEiUa gcncidljr 
apt pimi^ in gfhailhj ttronglj deEned lincc iher ar^ 
meant to be teen again si tbe light and from a dis cancer 
suhjeai are dmple; when the windowi are lofty the 
figttres Etfc icvf and on a large raJe* and oftefl i^bted; 
in other cj«* they are filled with imall piciurcf easily \mder- 
stood by the people qf the ^Uddle Agea* who Incw every 
incident in the Uvea of the Saint?, Sach set forth 

the ttory of the Deity, of the Virgin, and cf die Saints wish 
all that Iiuniy qf detail which L ves for ut in the text cf the 
Golden Legend, Such are the windovvs In the choir of 
Str Denis, which were inade between 1140 and 1144 ^der 
ike inpeirlsloii of Eager hiiiuclL These H-inJovsi, tjh- 
happily much reitcred, reprcjent the hbrorf of the Virgin, 
that of bloieSf the tree nf Jesse, and parallel scenes frora the 
Old and New Tesiaments. Such again are the windows 
in the wen front of Chartres Cathedral^ whi^e the tree pf 
jettte once more is the subject chosen ; a sabjcct repealed 
in the Sainte Chapeile ac Fariai» at Vorki it Caaterbnry, and 
later on at Autna^ at Bcauvii?^ and in many other churches 
in Prance, Epgbndi and Germany horn ihc thirteenth to the 
itatccnth century. A lit tic of the gU ?5 in the cathedral? of 
Le Mans and Angera, the great painimg of the Crncifiiioni 
in the window at the end of the choir at Poiiicrs, and 
a cerEiin amount of stained ghs? at Chalunj sur hiimep 
Suriabourg, and Augsburg date from the twdftli century. 
In the thirteeDth centiiry the siM of window? was increased 
ai if for the purpose of giving more apace co the glass* 
painter?^ w great was the bvc of our forefathers for tie 
beiuiy af gLisa through which the son seemed lor ever to 
shinEf and where the whole itoiy of the GoiJen Legemi 
was unfolded amid the blue of hcavem At Charires^ 
Fokimi Equrga, l-e Maiu^ KeimSt Sohionjip Angers, and 
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Toii« there are tn4giii6ceat windows, ai also in the choir* 
of !iem, Laon, and Lyons. These ore oil filled dther with 
Kcca amnged in a seris of me dalli on* or with large figure 
of uiatt, apofilest ood prophets ; and when we cute thpw. 
great cathedrals of the thirteenth century the iridescent 
light which paisea through these windows fal|i upon ns and 
straightway transport* lu to a higher world. Who is there 
who hot not felt the sudden thrill which fieize* on the rbicor 
to the Sointe ChapeUe at Parti oi he suddenly enrcii the 
upper chapel from the dari staircase and meet* the h f iT r 
of cnlonr which hunts upon him from a thoasond medallions 
in the fifteen great windows, with their story of the Bible 
told In its entirety 7 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the tech¬ 
nique of stained glass remained unchanged ; ccunposition 
was lightened and dnipiified; and large figures almost every¬ 
where rook the place of narraiivcf. A diver stain, whtds 
could be mdted into the gluES, and a ficih colour were 
aided to the glass-worker^s palette without overloading il; 
diapered backgrounds gave a new brtUiouce and the window* 
in the choir of Evreua and in the chapels along the nave 
of Strasbourg are as beautiful as any of the twelfth, and 
thirteenth ceuturtes. In the sixteenth century the techniqu e 
of glass painting became mnre sdcntific bur temaiued 
obedient to the laws which gorctn the true art of stained 
*4**’ ***** pieces, smoother, ud lea 

thick i it was often composed of two layers of difierent 
cdoitf to give greater variety and intensity. Somethues 
portions of the upper layer were removed with a small tool 
and ia ibn way pretty effects of mW could he obtamed, 
Composhionj usually remained clear and timple, often 
ropied^frotn engravings or drawings and adapted to the 
liinttatioui of glass. One of the most flouHsliIog workshop* 
Was that of Engrand Leprince at Beauvais, where early in 
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the ilEtfejitli cenTTEuy wirtdowi vf^rt produced; 

far example, the fatcom Tree of Jesse m 2 blue ground 
in St, Etienne zt Beaunli and the Chariot iiifindavp in 
Sr, Vincent it Rooen^ The churches of Muntmorcncv 
Ecauen both posaeia «eric« of «t2iiicii-gLii4> windoivs of (he 
£ 3 me due* which de^rl^ show the mHiiEmce of the Ile-de* 
France fchool; the technique U exccUenr ii the com- 
posiuom ZT& beiniLftd, Sc^ferd ehnrchci in Parii hzn 
preferred some of this gbus, w^hich was so abundant before 
the fashion of the eighteenth centiny and the Reroludon 
brought about its dkappearance; initanccs arc St, Etienne 
du Moar^ Sc. Merry^ Si^ Gervais, St* Gcrmahi rAnierrois, 
and La Saiote-Chapelle at VEncetmisj^ The Ngnain school 
also produced a considerable quauriiy of stained giasa, and 
the churchei of Roprin can show spiendid examples; 
other? can be found at Louviers* Pont-Audemer* Conches, 
and in many ocher churches of the departments of the Eure 
and tlie Sdne-Iof^jcare. In Oumpagac also there 
a great induitry, e$pecially at Troyes and rtnmd that town ; 
ihu gk» b perhap less beaunful* rich thin char of 
Normandy a^ the iJe-de-Fraacei bqt the tnahei^ of it lud 
a perfect nndcrsTauduig of chcir art- TLdr celomrs arc 
simple and fireihf the tOM are dearly separated^ the figure* 
few md sharply ouilined ; all the glass i* i taincd throughciit 
it* thicknets, and the colour enhanced by the ufe of 
Slain and grisaille. 

In other parts of France there are noteworthy windowvs^ 
tuch ai the window with the story of Si. honk ai Cham* 
pigny-jur-Veude near ClduaD, the Tree of Jesse w^ith its 
clear vrhite backgroond in Uie Cathedral ai Antun; and 
above all the roagnificeni windows made for hUrgiret ot 
Austria in 153S la her chapel of Brou^ The most bczutifqj 
of these is the windovr in w’hich ihe has had herself shown 
a* the donor tneeling opposite to her hniband Ph ill here le 
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Between ttem u dujvia the AssumpdoD of the 
Virgm, crowned by i fine frieze iifier Tiriin representing 
the triumph of Faith. Hie Itahaa Keniias^ncc had given 
to stained gliM a dew icoDOgnphj nith new detaih^ m^g- 
nificenc moddj to tiiCt hut iti technique remained that of 
the AliJtUe Ages, In the middle of the fifteenth century 
j pevf iccltnique appeared^ the aft of pdatmg in enamel on 
glass. It was an easy irc, and ivon its way with the artutt, 
but if led them into an abtuttHty^ the folly of iiditaritig in 
glw paintmgt on canm^ md thk conrac brought about ihe 
tuln of ilie art of stained glass. It was only by retumlng 
to the fedmique of the Middle Ages that nineteenth-ccntiiry 
artists w«e able to tecapititE the true beauty and glory of 
Stained gbsi- 

in the course of this brief study we have seen how dnsdy 
die bdiurruJ am foBow the evolailon of m b general^ 
and how intlniately they aft connecied wdih the dccojitiTc 
porcioiu of the buBding, for which they provide the orna- 
meuL We have ako leea that the ornament they give is 
a function of thetr technique^ which b turn dependa on 
the uie made of it. TbU ^eedom in the me of ornament 
U the foundatiun of medieval art ^ it b xh'^ freedom that 
once more inspires modern DmamcofT snd has given baci 
to 03 the art of tapestry and of stabi^ glass. 


Mjsrcel Aubeat. 
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LITERATURE 


i. SOMi; ASPECTS OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 
LITERATURE 

T he modern scudcnt -who sits do^vn to write of meditml 
tlcerzcnrc la of iti ^pecn itcU bciiunl 
tuiosclj of 1 story from the c-uly dap of tte coming of the 
FrUrt. It h related in a Frindfcan iomoD tiwt a ecrfiin 
priest waj wont* y&ir by year, to the feast of St* 
Nicbolai (our Santa CUns], And^ l0| it ckmeed that be 
beounc so poor that be w-Ji tinabk to celebrate the warned 
festh-ity {cemiviun), Aa be Lay in Ms bed tbmHog vyhat 
to do^ there $qiiiided In Mf ear the belli Tingiitg to Matins. 
The refraiii of the Ertt cjtpreased hia own perplexity. * ^Vhat 
ihatl I do ? Wbat abaii I do ^ * (hi h fray r ho /«y■) 
The second answered it: * Borrow aw'ay, Borrow awjy ’ 
(J rrry j A rrry)^ While he wa* cogitating where the 
money was to come from for repaymentj they both sonuded 
together, and ii seemed to him that they said i Something 
from one# something from him * (Kr dr ujj, kr tk rt / kr dr 
ufl, Jkr dr ri). And he tost: and kept rhe feast with borrowed 
money. sermoiii we are told, was approved by the 

Chapter^ If oar own borrowings do not meet with the 
same approval wc may console onrsdves ivith the rcrfiection 
that thii story at any rate bai in it soiDEthitig of the music 
of the Middle Ages as wdJ i& an Uluatration of the mingling 
of languages which made the thirteenth ctairury pregnant 
with woxidcrfiil possibilities for the future of llierature* 
Futidiom Roman ears of Jerome's time dMikcd the 

L ^ 
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‘sacfttd Imt bvbarDU] I»Dg(uge* oi the Scriptures with 
more reason, it mint be admitted, than an farlii-p critic 
had for finding ‘Paurfnitj^ in Lirp. But the austere 
classicist of a later dap haa eiicnded less toJerition **<11 to 
the Latin of the Middle Ages. Certainly it belongs neither 
to the Goldtm nor the Silver Age a those ue ordinarilp 
dhcnmiiuted ; and there are many who would scoff at the 
luggestion that it is not, therefore, to be eondmiied 
The language of the New Testament lap nndnT ^ simUar 
cloud of dhparagement so long at it wa» regarded as merelp 
a debased form of dasakal Greek. A label is at best an 
bcomplcte descripdnn: a false, or mitinicipreied, labd 
map be not merely mialoding bat the tiutnimeoi of a great 
wrong, more espt^iaUp when it extends to six folb ToJumes 
with four more of appendix or supplement, aa is the case 
with the monumental work of Charles du Fresne du Cange 
with its damniiig title GjWrdrstFM JfeJtW « Xdnisi- 

fnij/. Yci ic u prribahlc that whai tcoffen Iutc rendered 
Hi ‘ JafuDOLO I.atm ’ will share in daps to come jomcthuig 
Hke the tame rebabilititinn as hat been granted to ihe 
A'ojHf, when it a lecDgtdxed aa the liTing organ of expreuion 
of sn age and of peopb whose hdft nnd debtors ate the 
critics themielves. 

We alull Tctaifiii otirielrei of the dangers of exaggeration 
on the other side. Regarded aa in anp strict sense a puceex* 
iion 10 that of dasikd writen, the Laimitp of maupof the 
medieval emtipoKn to prose or tctm would justify most 
of hard thing* that have been said against it. It waa 
beviuhle tlai It should show totne change when the worfa 
of the gnat npliiti had faUea into oblivion or disrepute. 
Cicero wrote verse (of a kind} as well ju ptowt but no voice 
was heard in the Middle Ages to sap ‘ Vates TuIIi gcodiiiiJii 
Da Christo lestimoninm and as for his proie men reincni- 
b«ed rather Jerome** awful warning of celestial coadeiona- 
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ti™ * Ckttonhnm c*! * VirgU escaped^ lea so 

wm bom D^te the meat giciTum^ of vindkatkiM. But 
VhgU could be credited with a thenhgical and sn etMcal 
iatereft, and if thia could lutdljr be laid of Horace or of 
Ovid except by thore who were prepired to belitve any- 
thin^ to be proErabte to edifiaiiioii] if properly imdentaod^ 
fcch minds were tot wujiing in ihcobgial drclcs—at kait 
in the Middle Agd. But any one who takes the rfxmblc to 
examine the character of (he claisiosl quotations to he 
fband ia wort? or lenm from the twelfth to the fooiTemlb 
centuries will be astonkhed at their limited range, and the 
more when he compares them with the not after all very 
extcniiTe coUectioos of works fbond in caulogiia of mo- 
naapc libraries.* And if the time came when authorv were 
content or obliged to impart to thdr wrhuigs an appearance 
of leamiog or of wit by a cta^ical * tag * or two bonowed 
thiongh AuJub GdJIiis or Jerome or Macrobiut or some 
lesser bght^ there were many to whom (to ill appcariDce) 
tTCQ so mnch was nnknowti or imcsteemed. Yet never 
always nor to allp for the chudical tradition did not wholly 
die at any time ^ nor is ir wise to auame that It did lo^ ia 
order to glorify the Renaisiancc. But ftill les* thall tt-c 
ondetstand the Middle Agea if we seek to defend them by 
polmmg to jueh evidences la rrika rnrvivtng in a scene of 
ttnivem] mm. It is along other lines, if at alh that we sliaM 
And the doe to what we are seeking, namely in a new trend of 
language and in some ways a new devdopment of literature. 

A return to Jerome may seem to need apolpgy* uve to 
those who read him; but to draw from that fount of learning 

* Ttw prmnt wriwr !itd *omt lentadre lowardi a fradjf 

of t h.rTr when the appcKraDce of <tha £Badn:i^tina Choi leij 

S*f^ Cmtmv M-C. fo itirf £nd #/ thf MiLLh 
i(vc4- Catiibrtd|Se Umv^ernty Fmif. 1903)1 hv J- pn]vidf4 

the cadunnn which vcirwti^lu aH tempo/aiy duBppin&caienst. 
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oiict 14 i 6 f^iurn m^ny tiinci. TJtere it 4 ourkiiuly inter- 
odng pAiSigtj. iuJWiCTer, which duy fttrre efeuie here i 
‘The he SAyn, 'eiccpi for the Greek ipcccb, 

which ii ihii of all the Orientt have almost the ftomc rotigac 
of their own aa th^ pc:ople Treve$: ic doci not matter 
ti some corrupiionB have crep^ in tbeneei for the Afneans 
have to some extent ciunged the tongue of the FhoenicjinEj 
and Latin itself h dai!y being changed hy time and place/ 
Wc are not concenieJ with the Galatiint^ thoogh we 
remember that ms to Treves Jerome U ipcaking from per^ml 
hiGSvlcdge, But the modificatbn of Latin to which he 
thus point! at the opening of ihe fifth century made startling 
progress m the centurici that follawedL Nor wjis it without 
f^tertiible defenders iti uneipected quarten. The leia 
carefully guarded atteraiicei of great men arc tlic most 
mteretdng and therefoie have the best chance of remcm- 
btance. There are few smdenta of such matters who have 
not either hailed or deplored the protest of Gregory the 
Great agiinsi: subjecting the Divine Oracle* lo the ndei of 
Donatos^ even if they do not follow John of Salbbnry in 
mttribuiing to him the crime of burning the Palatine 
Library, But the greac Pope was not a mere * Phitistme *; 
and while * nogae et sccniare* Utterae ^ which he deemed 
unworthy of a religious layman and still more of a bishop, 
incliided much that we should deem valmble, bis censure 
IS not an etense for barbarism^ though it has often been 
thus interpreted. His plea i* for something else in asm- 
parison whh which, by the irony of history, not the bodJet 
of Cbristjani but the boob of pagan Romans teemed viit 
^ismnum. It if cnrkms, bowEvef, that hli apprehcniions 
have nn% more often, been noticed ai a tettimony to the itill 
powerful infiuenct of the Clasdc* at a time when ir hai been 
regarded as wdl-nsgh dead, tiowcvet'i it b more certain 
that barbarkm came than that its course could have beeo 
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Kneibi^ iScctcd bj iny moccivAble ^ctiiiii of the rnlfsr* 
of the Qn.ircji- 

The problon of the ^curc, u Jerome ha* $howo tii| wsi 
not feDtiiely ocw. None bat the uoreflcctiBg suppose 
that the oi^dinaiy Romaji citiMa of Northern iraly^ 
or of Rome in the liit dijnof the Republic, ralteJ 

to hh neighbtnjTi still Ic** in his in the st^i'le of 

Cicero^* Omii^rfis or Caesiif^s of in the early 

djya of ihe Empire wrote to his friendi in. the mannof of 
the monger Pliny. And already loan-words are commg 
into in quite respectable circles for other thhtgi bcshics 
means of conveyance- After all the ose of appropriate 
* neologums' is far ftoni being a sign of Ungiiisiic or evcii 
of literary decadence^ and the befit writen of cnc^t 
coontriei have provided ^excepdom* to the rtiJEi of 
gramniarians at well a$ of pro^dist^- But we are witnc^c?^ 
as wc studyt of a marvelloEis phenomenon—the znabing of 
two of the great lajigTiagifti of the modern world, French 
and English ; and in the process many acreamt converge- 
In this, 13 in all tmdy really scientific, observidon most 
precede critichnu Let os look at tome of the most stinUng 
examples that vet can find. Jordanes, a Gothic ecclesiastic 
of the uath centuryt writes history and avaiJj himself 
libctaily of existiDg oiateritb: they are in Latin* and ^he 
too would w"rite w Larin, though it ii 10 him a foreign 
lan^i^age and hii grammAr and syntaa arc ahakyi Sdio, 
he says, * me maiorum secutum scriptb ex eottnn Utisfiuna 
pram paucoti florcs legisse/ Let us move on fire bimdred 
ycart or mon: to the grcatciC of the ' Chansoni de GcftC^- 
Roland h cnumcxaiiisg the dutief of the vassal to bis 
lord: 

For loe li^uer deit bom tofrir granz 

E cflduPCT e fora frcii e gram cati- 

Sro deit ham perdre del hoc * do L 
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It H Latin wiihjout mixctire, if not puns. An eminent 
French crkic ka» amit^ed and ni by wriiinjf out the 

Latui which it repre^enta: 

Fm iLJLizzj troioTozi debet Lomo nifferlie grander nuloi 

Et iDdiktatc ct fdrtei fiifilcioi er grands callds. 

£ic Jude debet bouto perdefe dc OJqiq langinaem ct de DUm 
camezn.^ 

The maicutic pmeea ts Iioirible, but it b t Rdc vigoroui 
child that b boni* Or we may look at an iqtcmicdbtc 
«age of ‘ progress * or decay. The atndent who has not 
made the aeqnatnfance of the fUssmiA Frmtertim of 
Gregory of Tours has soil aa onfargetiable joy in store- 
The great dissSciii io Sir John Saodyt regarcb its Latiiuty 
with graTc disapprobation ; btit in ihc eympathetic hands 
of BociJiet It yields oearly Soo pag« of a study a£ fasci- 
nation as It is muminatiTe.,* There we may see something 
df the way in whtdi things came to be, the sources of 
confusion of tannd and of foriQ, and the ennoua vagazied 
of sixth-centmy syntax^ of which Gregory^s fondneBS fcr 
a nomiuatiTC or iccurattve abiolute are but two among 
many. 

Wc cannot enter into the hotly deputed questioa of 
the relatiire prbportinni of Latin and mdigenous elements 
in the production of ‘ French \ It was noi perhap without 
malice thai M. Bonner plated on the title-page of Ma broh 
the words of Gfegoiy: * Per mcam rtisdciLatem ucimm 
prudenriam exercebo.'^ It b the wildest ahsardity, howereTs 
to auppote that itJ mediefa! wrJeers who wrote Latin ^vroie 
* dog Latin L It tnuld never be wholly so while Jerome 
and Angutthie and Gregory the Great were studied^ even 
if we depredate irndniy Oronitis, Jobn Cassian, Cassiodorus, 

t Ferdlflwi Bmnin m Feui dc Jalltvilk, Hittoiff d, la tr 

fit Liairiuurr fftitfititr, ]h it, p. 471. 

• Lt ijHtt if Griiturif TtrurtiPaxiM, Hdchcitc^ 1690). 
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Bocttinff Ot tjidorc of ScsriUc^ And m tk? baixdt of tht 
Scboolmcn^ LailD u j liviDg languige became a dialectical 
In^triimeiit of marvoliouj flexibility aa well ai cogent forct^ 
ccnaioly without producing any imprefaictn of * rusticity^ 
apon lie reader. By ihc thirteenth cencuiy Grosseteste 
could write tint there were in England two languages— 
Latin fur ths clergy^ French for the ignorant^ for Eogliih 
had not at yet come once more into iis own in general 
csieciQ]^ But VLarin for the clergy' in dajr whetr^ ax it 
has been saidj, * the Chnrch waj the common shelter for alt 
who held the pen * meant a certain bias as wdt aa a certain 
limitation in rhe mode of literary devdopmeur. h would be 
in^trucuTe^ bur it la for oar present purpoSi& strictly irre' 
tevant, to discuss the number of ij^norant * clergy' even 
among those in sacred orden at any period. The priest 
who xheebed St. Bonlikce in the eighth oentnty by admlnis' 
fcring bapthm * in nomme Patria et FiHa et Spirhu sancta" 
wii certiiuiy not uniqae in his ignorance, but scarcely 
moi'e typical thsT\ the ^thocilboy who wrote * intelligeEe 
dor’ for * 1 am given to imderttaad^ in the nineteenth. 
Our cancETO is with the fonnaiirc mdnences which tnonided 
the language no lci$ than the thought of the hfllddle Ages 
as weU ax with the ignorant or aniniimcred who mide 
strange me of macciiak, the Mxtory and meaning of which 
they very imperfeccly nodericood. 

Foremost among iuch mflqen™ must be placed the 
Latin Scriptures In the Vulgate Tersioii. If any demon- 
stracion were necessary it might be found In the dldicuJty 
experienced by modern sdrolan In getring behind the 
Vulgate* But again we must beware of eiaggeratioiL 
One of the first and hardest lessons for the medieTaluc h to 
learn not to accept geuaxl statementa on wlutevm' authority 
without cxaminatiDii of their meaning and validity. Not 
every child of well-tOHio parents in the Middle Agex taw 
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in a vuutD til ttc night ic the Jgc of eight 3 gravn com¬ 
manding figure W’hich inquired * Hut thou read the Book 
of Joshua, ibc wn of Nimi ’ and aaother that demanded 
* Dost thou hnen* the Booh of Tobit J * And Gregory 
uuwered, of Joshua that he had never beard of it, that be 
waj having gteat dificalty in learning to read at ail, and of 
Tobii that he bad nnr read it. And many cmJnenC perjotis. 
^nding Henry Beauclerc, would probably have been 
incapable of doing so at any age. Again, there is atrong 
reason for diinking not merely that Gregory knew and used 
other versions, or at least another version, besides the 
Vulgate, hut that it u the Latin of tome of these nide 
older versions which Iba befaiod rnroe of the word-fonm 
in Old French. It must be remembered, too, that the 
influence of the Scripiare language might he very large 
even among people who could not rcid. It is harder to 
trace literary or linguistic influence of Miswl or of Breviary, 
though the btter provided itorie* for sermons which were 
helped out by other * Pulpit aids ' often of greater length 
than varietyi. But the modcrii itudent may be grateful for 
an inheriunce in prayan aad bymns of the riches of svhlith 
he is too often imconscioiis. We easnat retist the tempu- 
tion to transcribe three out of many which every reader 
wiU recognize « already bioivq in English dress: 

* Dcos, auctor pads ct amaior, quein aosse TTvere, cm 
•eTvire regnare er, protege ab omnibo* impugnario^bm 
topplices tii«; ni qei dcfenslonc tua fidiinus, millim hosiili- 
tatis lizneiiuijf/ * 

*J>eus, qui fidtUum moite* oninj effici* voloutatis, da 
populii toil, id amare quod praedpis, id desiderare quod 
promittis, Di inter mnndanas varieutes ibL nostra Eau linr 
c;ord:i ubl ycia mni ^uJLi/ * 

Cf. Secorst Tut 

CL CjoU^cc of Ffluatili ^uudq^r iftw fjiiiu. 
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* Dem, m tEipfiratiEiiini fortitudoi ^deiio prejpltutt inv^Kca- 

tioDibm noitru; ec ijuU tc dIHiI p<it^£ mortilis 
tnfrrmitii, prscftA gi^fiae tcue^ ui itL excqucttdii 

oundatb Tuij cc roltmtjTc tibt ct actmnc placetmai^.' ^ 

This U grc^t Latin, wbetLer ii be of the tcviyiiiii or of 
anj" ctnimyi. and will remain so iTbaterer critidjoa may be 
offered of language Or tytitax. And tber same may be held^ 
if with A differedte, yet alto »n added airraaiv'ejieast td the 
hymns. The ChristiAn Churchy it has been finely taidt 
!ttarted on Its vvay singuig.* Ambrose had to tneet the 
Amo charge that his hymns were to the people 11 magic 
siTelli * and for us too * Aeteme rerom coaditor * or 
* Splendor pateroae gloriae * have the tame atiraction, if 
for a different reaKOL In course of lime each Hanr temce 
came to have iti hymni aoi no less the Scasoni and the 
Saintf^ dayi« The iambic tetrameten of Am hr we were 
paralleled by ■qibcr classical metres hat also by sysiemi of 
scansioD by accent^ of elision and of rhymed verses which 
had no strictly classical aacestry. Under musical infineaecs 
perhaps ai early 11 the eigihcb cenmry came the * rropcs * 
or added melodics, for glory rather than for and the 

sequences or ‘ proles * which from the ninth century 
onwjrdi came to supply thplmtical verses to fit the added 
melody^ ' Prose^ because at fii^i not metriealj ' Sequential 
because supplying words for the trope foU^fwing e-g- 
the Alleluia of the Mass. Most fatuous among inch cosn- 
poakipnj are * Veni sancte Spiritus \ perhaps by Innocent HI 
m the thirteenth century and the * Stda regni Uurcaiuj* 
or the ^ Hen mundus ezuItaTit ^ of Adam of St- Victor some 
fifty yean e=rlicr. Of faTounie bymni we can n^mc but 
a few, WTio does not love the ' Culror Dei memento * of 

* CT. Collect qf Htst SuBilay aficr Trinity» 

* W. H. ffymm . 4 nfifnt utiJ f E^ishm 

(CloWfJi, ^ to which this icciloD U liiii^hECtL 
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Frtidetitim or the * Piugte liogui ’ uid ' VuHb Regu * 
of ForEmtaiiu or the great hynm for Fiiine bj ii; Dnkaoura 
autbnr, ‘ Ian tocu otto sidere ^ ^ If we can no longer 
a»iga to fieroarti of Claiiraai tsu, diddi memoria noi 
eren perhafs * Szlre, ciiiqs dnlcu rnltot ’ su we can the 
*Hic breve rmrur' and '‘Htira noyisalma' to Bernard of 
Morlai, that need not lessen oar apprcciition of an^ of 
them ; and the * Allduu, dulce carmen ' AUeltua pm 
edite landlbui or * l/rb* Sion aurea, patrialaciu thoiigb 
anonymous have as secure a place as the ' O qoanta qaaik 
■not ilia labbata ' of Ab aiLir d the * Siibat mater dolorna ’ 
of Jacop^c, the ' Dies irae ’ of Tbomai of Celano, or the 
* Qoisqais valet numeiafe' and ' Jerusalem luminosa' of 
Thomas a Kempu. Our list is becoming a caialogue j bat 
that it iudf a miking iribnte to the capacity of 
hjmuu for expressing the hopes and fcan acd longings of 
the human spirit, ai wdJ as itt deepest devotion in ' Sancti 
veniie, Cbritti corpus somite ’—the wonderful Irish hymn 
of the aeventh century—or its reasonable faith, in the 
‘^oro te devote’, the ‘Bone pajtor, pania vere', and the 
‘ Vcrbuin SDpemmn prodiem ' of Thomas Aquinas. It has 
been said of some of the later hjinjiB that they bave a devo- 
tioiu! rather than a literary Talne, and it may be so, nor 
need we greatly deplore that they should have been not 
less loved when we Temcmber that the ' Ilymnitm caneatci 
manyrum * and * PraecnrsDr ahin linnhm ' of the Venerable 
Bede failed to win a Section because they lacked iheiaspiraiina 
which others could give. 

We Icam from a modem writer on the Middle Ages that 
*all life was jarurated with religkm to such an extent 
that the people were m comunt danger of losing aight of 
the disrtnetion between things splritaal and things tem* 
poral V The ioference that he draws a misleading, fbr the 
hiiman impulse to parody it as independent of saturation 
* J. HeUuif*, ti* O'mimg p /tit AltJdlt {Arnold, 1924), p. r^n. 
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wirh tdigion If it ii ciKtltktlj of miiice or proEuiitj* 
The 4tij;er]t]r and difficult; of clasdoil cnetrei mighc or 
might Dot proToke ths pngdticc of id Otium didasralL tile 
fcdeiDU jesting of the griivcl; but acceatiLil 

Acniuion, the lure of rhythm ind of rhyme, ind n citchy 
tune prov^ed to m^y la irresutibk as they are suU foand 
to be to nnrtgenerate mineb. Vouth heciu?^ ic h yonng 
woqild iby a gimt (which after all is one of the gloria of 
youth) ^ and Goliai whether represented bj Education or 
oDc of the powers that be, even (ienYjfP a Bhhopr 

may be ilam perhapi by a set of derlsj^e tctscs ai well ai 
by i stone from a iltng^ And msdents in all civilized landi 
in ill ages hare their fongs^ of which the re&ild will 
remain when the rest ii forgotteiu We winder how tnany 
but £eft that would remember more ibaJi the Gm line of 
' tEeor, Hogere J * Some will be graven aome gay, flippant, 
amcifouSj iircTerent, sometimes obscene; the GolLirdic 
vme or * Carmmn Buraw * achiereti 1 pcpnlirity' from the 
twdfrii century oatvardi it which it is quite useless and 
even, some may think^ quite unnecessary to be shocked. 
All metres, all methodt of compoiidocLi were frlr game or 
naturil instruinentSp imi in the Cvn/fwie G^ifar, it has been 
laid, * neirs that one medieval X-atin verse svhlch everybody 
itillhiiows by heart; '^Meumesi propoaitumin tibcma morl 
- H * That ii the lighter aide ; hut latire ciOiihi be alifce 
beree and almosi diabolically Ingenious as my one may see 
for hitnielf who cares to torn to poems attxilnired to Walter 
Map which were fint published by tic Camdea Society 
Of the yftt*r d^rsfrii of the Angto-Latm ladiists of the 
twelfth century issued under the grave auipfce# of the 
Miner of the Rolls* 

The spirit of the Middle Ages « impatient of cipiufe, 
tnsutcepdbk of malph, though many hare css^syed the 
and we miy derive mstmotioitr if aho tmutement, 

^ It. Ol Txy|j9i| Ttt MuiJ (MactuiUlll, i^c t), \j. aiS- 
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from w'atduiig tburt. ‘The men of die AfiiMc 
a o'idc ivHl icU u*, * weit big cMldren^ credulous, and 
ftdJ/f, who in hi)tOT7 prdened uccdatei, tn rermom 
and in reknee die fantaidcai and the marrelloaf. 
Men who idw God and the detfil everywhere could po^esi 
neither the critical spirit nor the gift of ohservatioii/ * 
I^iitis^bAmMSf 0 } The ewtg neetkiichf is everywhere 

the mother of the etenul rhild, hat grown men weregrowm 
racQ even if they tept that spirit, and even ihongb * their 
astionomerr are utiologcn, their chemists aJdiemistt, their 
nuthematidans sorcereri’. If the fbnr chief attribates of 
man at his highest be Love, Reason, Faith, and the sense 
of Wonder, they at least had them all : which does not 
mean that they always used them wdJ. It is quite true 
that they loved stories in their histories, especially stories 
of marvd or of portent. Yet wc are not really coiry to find 
Matthew Park, greatest of medieval chroniclers, taming 
aside to describe and to paint thit wonde-ftd dephant 
which is Ida joy (and ours). Rut he did not sec in it the 
devil as Philippe de Thaon Iiad called the * ■ 

(ciocodiie) jn ‘ the oldcsi and for that reason in itsdf the 
most ioteresimg of French Bestiaries writEen in Engiaod 
about g ceamry earlier. De ThaoQ telli u» that his work 
is tianiUted from Latin, but lie inuDduces Latin into ii. 
We see the same influence at work in tcrtooiis in what Is 
known as the * macaronic style*, with its ttrangc miatufe 
of Latin and French, a mtiing of lattgaages which reacted 
on the language of the people and which surrived even 
when sermons preached in tmlgari, whether French or 
English, became common. Giraliiu* Cambreniis, so he 
himself relates, once reduced a Welsh congtegaiion to tears 
by preaching to them in Latin of which they undkrstocd 
not a word; but some prieita coultl not undErsund the 
Latin of their teits so wdj as their hearm, if we may 
* A. iSag«it) 1 ‘Flil dc jullevilli, op. nj, LL ii,p. 165. 
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aedit Ml accxiu^it of cue iirho^ preicliing^ on St, l^ule viL 41, 
tinted * quiisgi«:iltD*' afld * quinquagiata ^ the larae^ ajid 
imng prei^ed hy the proipi^mus t'l/W: * Theq be did not 
give cither more chin lii other/ rxtricjted Iiimself wiih 
tie explanattan ; ^ The one lot ivcre Aflgesin pemiieff the 
others iterling/ The itory, and there are tiumy like it, 
may tempt iotne reaJen to turn far thcmielve^ to the 
O/iTBfd from which it is Xikcsx. It was mittca 

for the mauuction of clergy hy a man who blew their 
difhciiltM9: and h full of things which they would remember- 
0/ the lame ktndpi but iiVtih lay-hearers in fIcw^ arc the 
c'nonaoEts eoHectionj of ^ eiemphi ^ which the reader w^iU 
fiiul in the works of mtm like Bromyard or Brum ton or other 
auihoTf of a * Sp Tntna Fraedicmiium *. 

Truth embodied in a rale has prorerbial ctEciency, bat 
it certamly received rlliistration by strange meanj and in 
itxange ijuarrers^ To England and to the fourteenth cencurv 
belong the ^ Contes A'loraLses ^ of the Franciscanii Nicolas 
Boxen- But of even greater mfiucnce h the eehbritcd 
Gesta Romanonim\ belonging abo perhaps origiiully to 
P-Hgland in the end of the thirteenth century, hut famous 
ihronghout Europe and eajcrdaing in its Latin or its English 
form an a [traction which those who mad it will readily 
Acknowledge * Either directly or indirectly [it] furnished 
to BocaccLo the ground-work of his tale of the Ftitadj ^ 
to Lydgate ot hii T/sLt 7 ic& ; to Gower and 

Chaucer of their HifSofy cj Centmucii to Shatspem of 
hii MmBant a/ Aw, and Prridft (i); 10 Farndl 

of his/frrmti; to WaJpoIe of hb Myniri&iu Afoihfr* and 
to Schtllej of lilt fjlc o! fridsttHu* ^ The eJaim perhaps goes 
IQO I but it was certainly one of the most popular of all 
medieval books | and if it ii arronger in morals than 

* S J. HiTcrtaei^ Tflf £arfy £^tj$ Q/tht 

iEaitv EnjliikTtil S^dtty, txitm Senn, Exvilih P- MCvL Tte qi«Bi £l 
p. 41 . 
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h.Ut<sry^ *dker 1 m uunjr of □» eIiii wall niliir put hcf Ivf 
Add tnjjt in to the kelp of the wiarld pan to the hdp of god, 
pc vrhkh h net ocmly mj|htt but AliD}’ghtf; ind p&thic 
seilh ouie tadoiir Si iaiutritit Jidfm tsi grattum lympitf 
fotrritif dte^rr hah m&nti p traFilUl^ TliAr U to 

if ft krre fdthr aa mochc a# iuth pe corn of BjnciiVtf, jt 
ihiiU mow to a mooDienf passe, aod hit passeth ai a ^ord 
of yoo and chat u what the medieval writer wtihrd hia 
rcsdcTS chiefly to emderstand. 

It hu been made a reproach to the Middle Agc« that 
they brought into promineiicr Latin authori of the second 
or third ranJe or of no ranV at all in preference to most of the 
Great On& Yet if we loci far the maimscripts of one 
intbor who is usually adduced aa an example, we iluU Gnd, 
ttrange to iay, only one cample Etr manuiciipt of Phaedrut 
ID exiiiencc. TIuit the Roman fabidbES enjoyed popittanty 
tnay be u tme ai that in the G^ita or the Fabuluis of the 
thirc»ich century we Bnd traces of nstem inflaence. 
In the Case of the * Direciodnm Humaanc Vitae ^ of john of 
Capua in the tluriecnrh or the ‘ Liber Kaliiae et Dimnae' 
of Raymondi of R^ziera io the fbllowliig century this cannot 
be doubted. When the latter translited a work which he 
had foand in Spamth into Latin ^ que iingija comnmnipr 
est ct intdligibiiJor ccierii * lo the glory of the Divine 
Name* the udliiy of iht itate^ and the honour, among 
Others, of Philip of France and Margaret of Englami, he 
disclosed the history so iar ai he knew it, of thij "'libct 
tegiua But to Icsa clear cjsea caution it nccesaary, for 
there are many stories which wc, or seem to be, part of the 
common itock of roost of due races of tlie world. Again the 
* fabtilae * may be in prcp^e or vem, of ooiuiderahle length 
like the work of ^ Raimondus de Biierris ^ or ai short as rbc 
'prsble’ t>f Odo of Chwiion (dU *^ 7 )* *Vnde Archita 
Tirctirmui offensiu scrirknti ait: Quanctan te afBkiaicm, 
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aifi itanu wcai!' or the fourtced lind of * Johijme* dc 
^hcpcp '* od cbii bifdf diiocdiig a kmg^ v^-iih Iti CDaclucion 
' Idea neccsaHum tsi ut pradittu sdat pjucerci icuic 
picare qaaadoqnc perniEert lahitetM, n* Lacciniaat;^ 
ct cencat mcdiiaid mtniani timpliciijccm et Dumajn 

scaerituteui *—rcfleccjMs whicti hs’PC an additiciwl interest 
iiacc John of Sheppey (d, Ij6o) was hinnelf i bishop. 

Equalljr Of even more fmirfn! for purposes of * edJficatkii * 
or ivaming were itcriea from the Lives of the Salnt^i whether 
uben from the Brevisrj' or icattered id separate composi- 
riotts or preMTTtd in oral tradidon. They are almwr 
iantimerible^ and if the reader thinbr he will, Uut he 
obflcrres a gfoit iamenesJ of treatment and of inddcDt in 
11U117 of rhem, one of the moit lilnitttntu of the BolUndhts 
wni ihow him how thh came to bc,^ But it was no accident 
that the compiler of the molt famous of all popular coltoc- 
tbni^ the Juna chkicccth^ccuturj Archbisiiop 

of Gtnoa^ James of Varaggiot whom we Jacobus dc 
{itr a) Voragine, was ■ Dominican,, and therefore fx fr off iso 
a preacher. No work of iti kind can compre with it to iti 
Lnflueiice alike before and after the discovery of prtDimg. 
Early printers did not produce what would not sell, and 
VVynhyn de Wordc chose even better, when he sdected the 
Ctiu Rmatsi^rum and the L^£fnda Ama, than Ojiton with 
L£ Jru iTEtbM mor^lisf or the Trfatijf e/Hs^iyng. To the 
modem student of foU-lore and the msxvelloua and aUo of 
lingTUfltic * development * we would commend too the great 
cdleeiiou of Irith Lives,* and if he desire something of 
a different type the Lives of St. Bernard of Clairrann and 
S(, Citheriue of Siena. 

live in towns, but are often * pagan ^ none the Itoj 
and in a critical age, w-ithnut wholly escaping from iUunoi^ 

^ II. Uelxliin^ i«jf 

* C. PLUlmacf, /Iihitmat {dai'ceLiJoo Proit, lyi 0). 

^33J u 
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But it h oTilj^ ia Hcrefbrdajiiret perh^p^j or other mril 
couiitifi tlut tLinplc foUc adll S£c the 01:01 bend ihe knee 
on Chrmini* night wbm Chrbt u born. In the Middle 
Ages even men who eould not read nught leuu bv sight 
19 well aa ear. And theretore there grew up a. type of 

* liceriture \ at first anwritteu md in consequence hard to 

trice in itJl hbtoricat devdopmeot—the hlystcry PJiys in 
" France' and Englmd juj! ' Gertnmy * vpith thrit atrangc 
minglings of Tulgir and Lacin speech, * Lc cnite chr^tkn^, 
it ku been tald^ * mt efsentidloiicnt drama Ltque.’ And 
after all it was but a step from the ' prose * or sequence of 
the ChHsttim Mail * Qucni quaerids in praesepe, paiTores, 
dkite?' with its anwer ^SaJvatorem D^bum 

# - / ^ or the * Vkitmae pagehati laud^^ which told of the 
loy of EjitcTi to dramatic representarion^ from the tenth or 
eterrenth century onwards. An dtenslon to other iubjects, 
e.gn, ^TTie Ten Virgins^ or ‘The Ramng of 

^ Adam * or ^Daniel* or *The Magi^ was natural enoughi 
First come the simple tvotdi of the X^iin gospels^ then the 
teat rendered tn rerie Htill Ladn, then dialogue jj amplified 
and the vernacular inevitably and quite naturally tntrO’ 
duced. So vve have in an clgwenth'^centiiiy play: 

Amen dko 

^*^09 igQCXOOj 

Nam caretu lumlnc ; 

Quo qui <peEdtmt) 

Frocul pergunt 
Huiuff aulae timbe 

or again in the * Daniel * played by the clcrti or smdetiCt at 
Beauvais in the twelfth 1 

Vif propheta Dd, */ 

Veoi^ dctlderat futiir 4 ui. 

Pam e( nirhattnv OanHi vim 4/ J^ia 
VeUet quod not iitet im^iir pi- fei, 

^ For aod wUi fotlbirv «e L. Ptdi dt JuIkviLli * Im 
(Paiia# iUctirttCt tSIdj* vol. q pp, 55 it 
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or the vpccch of Manila in die Sujcitafio Luzari of the 
cencury : 

Si \tiiisjci praniimi, 

£Jfl/ m jjj 

Noa e$«f hk gaaitnJU 
pffdit wj -It. 

The wordt hare a b^uadng rlog; it it rcmacular fpeechf 
a litUe heightejicd perhapt now and then hm itill the 
lajigiijgc Dl every day* h wotiW be easy to moldpiy 
iilujtrmlions where the * Languc d^oc * or the ' Laogae 
d^oil' tfli fe ihedr placei aide by side with Latin, and the 
Engliih ttudeOE ii^ be lord to please if he docs aoE find 
inteieat aho id the York and Cbcaccr Flip published by the 
Early Englkh Text Society* 

Few of tu ipeib exactly a^ we write^ except perhap the 
youthful ^^lacaulay with hi^ ^ 1 thank you^ Madam | the 
agony h abated ^ Ferwer still write 3$ they ipeak cither in 
vocabalary or style* BqC there are certain dassex of medieral 
writings inio which the vernaenJar makex ua way, even 
if the mpin language k Latin^ and docs » almost of necessity. 
The development of a science of economies has Led to an 
exteDsion of the term * literature ^ w^hich may warrant the 
inclusion of a * cotnpotua * roll or of hoti^ald accoiiuis. 
Nor u it reasonable lo complain if m ruth a case a dialect 
diciionary will ofteti be more tuefnl than a Laiin Icxicott, 
We may doubt whether the modern itudenI who laborioudy 
expands cixmtractiQiis into liatiti texminatjons ii not often 
doing more tluin the origiiul WTiter could have lione without 
an effort or would hare thought It worth while to do at alL 
But the Rficcnth-ccnttiry derfc in an ephcopal tegiitry who 
tramcribed an indictmeiit of a certain 'Iliotiias who assaulted 
tfiiii imvltum) a certain Robert ‘ ct cum tino oiltcllo vocat. 

a Loadoo knyffe ” pret* 4^^ , , « fclonicc petcussit * . * et 
ibidem felonke mterfedr ct murdtraoit,' ^ cciiaiuly did 
1 Hortoji'k Hester, L f- 19^ h 
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ndt nwrd at xht Latmti:/ of hii bcoLba who wtdcc tht 
origma] dootmeuc in tbc intereiti of tbe pcjicc of our 
Lord the tt: iiiil what tud eo be and said it la 

i wiy tl]4t could be understood:, lie wished do iiidre. 
Audp after all, friiti IMce TIiDtnat of Eedeston Or Roger 
Bacon and ijteat lawyeit Like Bracton equally with the 
miteo in Year Boob me a vooabuUiy which haa as 
necessariif bem enlarged that of Sootm or Aquinas; 
atid the medlteal phpjcbLui have ind»d drunk ftmuge 
m.xcn^ as any one tdaf ses for himself who ii attracted by 
enxioni titles^ in latiiiized or tudauDked Arihic dr Greeks 
found IQ citaloguea of manntarjpts to read their works for 
hlEziscIf And if the learning of the East enriched the Latin 
laagnage nr well as Latin literatnre by way of Salerno or of 
Spaitij 10 in many other quanen did tales of traTeltei^ and 
chronicles of the Cm&adcsp 

Let m mm for a moment to erpoflltiona of polidoil 
theorj% remembering lince we are in the Middle Agw that 
we shall never ^parate It wholly from the ethical motive 
or the soul's ODCcaaing qaett. * Omnb cedutti m nmm 
tapicQtij, habcntque maieriam virtotli eaercendae quae- 
cttnqtie dicuncur aut fiunt ’: so tap John of Salisbury in 
the PdictatuuSf whkh we may venture to consider one of 
the greatest poUtlcal treatbes of the Middle Agea, while 
at the tame time reficirtidg upon the admitabJe Latin which 
*oroe men at leaii could write in the twelfth cenrury^ 
* The purpose of society is not merely that man should lire 
virtnonfllyi but that by virtue he should come to the eojoy- 
meni of God *: ihut teacher Sr. Thomas of Aquino in the 
thir teendu ' O fra ter LeOp pecordia Dd, qiiamvis fra ter 
Minor loqiuttur lingua angelica^ et *dat stcHamm cortm 
et vtrtutci hexbiraiii, et iciat tevdationa thesami temrum, 
et ai cognoscat virtutet et proprictates avium et pheium^ 
auimalium^ hominum, racHcum* arbomm^ lapidum et 
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icribc bccic tt nota diligt:nt?T non ibt 
pfrrfecis Letitii ^ : to wiih uianj like wordi Ftittj: Hugo- 
Imtii rficerdi the ludgcmcot of iht Btcued FRnds. ^ Aii^ 
Dominc T)cn^t qnjmdo *fo tecum totui anitus et sbsorptui 
mciijuc totalizer ohUrui i ^ sucii u the j^phjtttOD of Thomai 

i Itcmpu in ttie ImiscM Chtiiti —fbe one tnedier^! work 
bcfiidei chc funrind of AquixLai which h wIihcLut question 
Of reterre a po^scaiina fof cter* £ t^tr^ Gregory VII see* 
b Hngly power an operatif^n of the devih and Wdtei Map 
a ccniaxy later beguif hit Di Nugts Curi^ium with a desojp- 
iioa of Hdl,, while the fonrtcenth-ccntwy author of the 
SpfliffiBF; ririJarii tdls^ qj that * RoJKi a ptactlooibni et 
latronibui fuh comtirucTa; unde adhoc retiaet primor- 
diom. NatU *' Rpmaaiifl rodJti quos rodere non eaict odit 
There are many phases of medieTal Thinking here, as there 
are maiay itylcs of viTitmg^ more remain than any ikfgle 
mind can compass, as may presently appear. 

He who fiw * perfects laetitia ^ in rejection by men 
while in the terrice of God^ sang tw the Song of the Sun i 
and the extract we hare gireu ^om the teaching of Stn 
FrancH with iti loTcly Latin—why ihodd wc mi iiy u ?— 
has a furthci interesr. For juit that encyclopaedic knove- 
Icdge, in wbkh for him true joy did not ooogiit^ wh what 
with painfEd care the sytiematic minds of the Middle Ages, 
at least those of a ceriain type, atrove hardest to achieren 
There may be one or two men living now who have read 
the whole of the Spmlum Afet'iw of Vincciit of Ceanrjus : 
there will scarcely be three. It h itupendoos alike io tu 
Tirietyt it* loope, and its Iknitations^ hnt parts at least arc 
of singnbr mtere^t* And it did not stand ah me. We haee 
often wondered whether the thirccenth century wo nor the 
real tesdog time of hatin a* a vchide for the cipressbu of 
thought i Cd-tainly when the Floreutiiijc Brunei to Laiini 
compiled hfi great *Trisor des Chosei * a few years before 
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Vinceni^i dtaih in 1264 he ehos^ 10 in ' French’1 

md he telis u» wb^; ^ Et » iucuju dcnundoic pouitoi 
chilli livrci eic «sctit ca ronumrEiIi^ leloqr le pjitois de 
Franchet piil» ke nous iommei Yialijen^ ]e dimie qae 
eb'e^t penr dem rakoiit * J'nne que non* sommes cb 
F ranchc; rsucre pour chon que ii parkurc nr pluj d^it^ble, 
er plus kemune a loua kogagesp^^ It is the supreme Eriumph 
of the geuiui of the Laim language that it smyiFed the 
test* But admit tedij it iomq times took it range ibrms. 
Fra UgalinOp the reputed author of tlie Fkrriam^ was 
a ccstcmporaiy of Dante who had shown, in the Dmn^ 
Ctmrfudiii and the what new and old might 

be and in thcD/ Fui^jirt Elo^urnUs what the future might 
hope. But UgoliQO can write ^ To mn ei nnm puldier 
homo " far the old^ if he can alto join the two bogu^gei in 
^ Sed quando dket tibi: Tu es danmaEnif ec tu secure 
respondealt Apri h iirrea rf id cst^ aperi 01 

cuum ci ibi pone cacum/ It b not tealljr to the point to 
urge that hia very iimplieity b more attractive than all the 
[uiurLmce of St. Bernard's expositions of the Song of 
Songs or Sti Bonavcntinrek seraphic comiDeatarkf on ihe 
Msitci of Sentences* though it may be tme- Perhaps the 
Latin of Fra UgoIInO] the Lai in of Monte Giorgio,wa^ like 
the French of Marlborough^ the mediera] rival of Stratford 
anc Bow-’ There b malice* thongh not Tcnom* in the 

^ It U a cvrieui fail m * Linfua fomaaa fOixm deridi fapomn luaTt^ 

ijTii n&n hatiff *. 

^ if the twsjbci« Hnlhcw Parii feared, jt ii 

Walter Map**, anTi- GeofireT^ un of llcoiv It,, vias ordcfxU by ilu 
Pope, after Acten tEquie of tba biihdpric fif LmccilD, ekher te f nifa 

or Ktk wAMiYatiou. ' iHu tufiTcriani atutrum et utrumqiM nluk cc 
naluiu Rfa qiLmr qui •clildte ^oaaidermbat tnnliam teimni occupatam 
a fico tali, >cDc|it ^rum Bii eltertjCniii}. \t Auizm elegit cedm^ Cciiii 
tgkur apud Meflchurgam, uht f^yu esE quem et quii, ut aiuot^ luiEavtrit* 
GbBIoe bdrbaiixatp undir cum TitWK q-uil tlla toqiutur* dicioittl 
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story wliich the reference recalls, bat the t^rugaf CtfrialiMnij 
lilc Ollicf collections of anecdotes^ soipctan^j ac any rate 
embody history and wc do not doubt that this is tmc. 

jiyU €^m Tiwitwa yet wc wonder a little as 

we read the twelftluccntiiry paet of Pisa quoted hy Mr. 
H.O. Taylor t 

lodytnruin PisanDmns scrip Turni hbtonam 
Aiitiq^cuTEm RontaODmm rtnoro tncmofiamj, 

Nam cHtendit modo Fm LaudeA adnuiabilen4 
Q mm fllim ftceplr Roma Yineeado Carthagiftem-" 

VVhat sort of a mao was he who conld write litc that f 
The last line muse be one of the worst in Latin literature- 
We feel as if the steed refiisin^ the fence had shot its owacr 
chroogh the air* Hpwciref^ he icccrfera Umsell and wnces 
quite a great deal more i and that also is the medieval 
spirit* It must bo admitEed that the numbers b which 
lomc of wtiien lisped were iheir misforctmc rather 

than their merits But we must not suppose that he waj 
excepdenat in hii attitude or his enurage* We will wend 
tw way bach a century or so to Ganderdieiro and find in 
the pages of HrosTitka * illoatris ct daris^ima virgo et 
EBonialis^ one of the most interesting of the learned bdied 
of the Middle Ages,* another specimen, if in curious vefse: 

Non me phis lidto tuirae K^hkc fore iicto 
Vt iperem phae Ttrbij me (ficefe 

Bum lo^ui Calllcum Ma^eburgae : (mde cuni audiiaet ETain wba 
raignsxiwui domino Rkardu CaatuarUail djem* « quaeshset cbminua 
ar^lepiicoptit plK at “OuJd loqucn*^ ** voleni cum icerarB <|TMid, diiHrmi, 
<jt onme* aujikeut, Et ipw taccotc quamret iiem *" Quid loqucrut 
mpuidlt pro co Map " Callicoiii McjlcburBic^'. Riden&bui igicar allii, 
ipw fccciftlr ifflttu.* {£?# Nt^zk Cxn^rutrr^ DiiL r* e, 6. etL Wri|bt, 

^ Cf. H- a TayW, Thf Af.W. L 151. 

* Mr. Tfiflar Wi. II aig) hardly atone** fnr ciIIIrb her ' drewicnr’ 
by adding ihai the t* * unqucttioiubly imeit'Tia! 'i 
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She iiiu biought xh^ gteat Otio in her nurativc eo- ih.^ 
unperiai diroDei 

Bxctmm OdJoTui fimmi demquc tegU 
Gaitt (Ik^i izmik Quiuji cedni moduUaii0+ 

N(?w the 8«3id^ Bifcngcr into esilc with hit wife ViJia^ 
depose* the Pope and mmmng to Sixony createi !iii son 
' i^nieiQ in coniaKing at Aadiea; but these arc 

matteTTf 

Tattgcrc cjuae Ttrcar^ qnU rdenritieo proMMKur 
ScfU r Roc lili debear ^eriUDm; rcticlui 

Mjtc igioif BCHcrii nef^iarunt exponier omi; 

Sol qiuemni lenefn looge sibi nahiliarcni. 

Hinc cgc> tini^nLin problbenie grauedme rcruin 
Vltn mm. tcodo : Ikera ted proulde poDo. 

O admirable Brorritha J Even on the Eeduiicai side 
leonine bexamtEM repaj cxanunaibn, and wc can only 
long for ipice in wbidi to stow her abo as witcr of fhyt. 
It ifl a long stretdi from Gander^beim to tbe Birmingham 
Oratorjr^ from Hmmtha to Cardinal Newman^ bui sbe in 
bur age eould show bow Tcretice could be made quite 
iont^fnaUe by an adjustment of characten and a dht&ti^rsi 
whicb mthibtti ibe triumph of Virtue. Tiie modem reader 
will be Ibolbh if he docs not smile rather than criticize, 
and though he may regret that her discernmenc did not 
extend lo the fact that T&reiice wrote in Terse; she would 
not mind: ‘Si enim alictii placet mea derotio, ptidebo. 
Si iutem vel pro mca abiectione yd pro vitios! aennonb 
rnstkitatr mdli placet, mtmet ipsam pUcec quod fed.* 
Mann tpsam fiecei qmifici/ Jc acoounta lor oiucIl. 
But WTc must tnm to loot ar history in another mode, 
A medieraJ French translator of 2 Latin ckrotdde once 
observed that be wrote in prose rather thjtta jn ^erSc becaiiio 
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rxiyme led to the jddiiiiog of tvordi oot in ite Lidur^ 
^ ensc chroQicJen lire tic miJior of the * L^igiuinus * hid 
^o-ch Acropk, At any riifi he d^nbes at great length CTtntJ 
Wr^hich he ftjiTf chat he hat not been wxthf 10 mtneia* Otto 
of Frdiihg^ on whom he bwd himictf^ tiid done better when 
he mote int^ alia i dmoide ilretchifig in the medieval 
mumei- from Adam to a.o. 1152, and Df Ctjrij Ff-iJmVi /, 
If we cm taifi tiotliing else from ihe ktrcf ^moos boot it 
dial] be a deacripciDn of hit hero, of ivhomt jutdfyiiig himself 
by the description given by SJdoniut ApoUlnant of Thcodoric 
the Goth, he says that * ct tnoribas ct fottna T*\h ut et 
illit digam ut agno^^ci ijuj gum m »»^^ntTir 
And as we Jooli; thr picture grows before us. 

' Fenna corpoiij dreenter eraeta ; vtatun longhauuk htcuior, 
proccricr emmntio^us mediocniim t ftaua casiria^ paulnloni 
1 vc^ce frontii enspjt:i. Aura ¥ij supemcendbriJ criioibLis 
cpctnintiiTt toniore pro feticrentLi Imperii piloi eapitii ct 
genaram afsidm incculone ciiTtaiite+ Orhci ocnlonam ictitt et 
p^piaMp luiui Ycauitui, barha tuhtelk, lahra mbtUia, ncc 
dihrati orii angulit iiiipliata» toraqnc fada laeti er hiUj^ 
D^dozii scrict ordiiuta niucam oolori:m tepneteutant. Gm- 
tutu ei celli ftou obeii^ ted panunper aiicciilefLlit Lem curii^ ec 
quae ttiuemli rubore lu^nndttQr. Eumqiie ilii etthno eolaretn 
cion ba^ ted rcrccrandii ficiL Hiuaefi pauiijper ptominentfiLr 
In fnedneth iKbiji rigoTp Cmta sum fnlu ttugtntibui Iiono- 
nbllL er hau matcolL Jocreatit firmut et conttantt roac cLra^ 
totaque cofpoiia hahlmdo Tirilii, Tali corporii foima pltirima et 
digxutai Cl auctoiitu um itanii quim tedeoti acquiritor.* 

Cuiaiidy BatbariHja is evcr7 inch as Emperor, and who 
shall duy that j, medics] wriifr caii be an artisl io words ? 
^ pjuDgtx cooremporirf, Lamtsert o£ Hmfeltt, though 
inferior as a styibt, can draw a itrildng picture too, at in the 
®cene of the afiray between the Biihop of Bamberg and 

* Hie tniiil^mor of ihtf chroiiiclc of the pifuJo^Tyrpiu Cf. CL V. 
h-i^iow its Pftit 4t JtdlcftUef Hm&w^ dt fa fi Ltiu IL iL 

iKl. 
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* Dili Anbum In a quictfi maimuftr is tie cisrnirtigtj' 
tJinple descriptian of Loudon aad tie Beckct ffimiT y iit 
the anoiiTmotu Life of St- ThoJu-i^ i iti one more sprightly 
lie virtd liiile scene df K-ing and Cianodbr and poor man 
tt-icrein the Ciaoeellnr loses his eloifc by mvolimtiry 
braeficeitce as told by Wdliitfl FkxStephtn, most graphic 
of biographers. Or if we are m i difiereni mood we tnay 
turn from tic chronLcJers to ihc fine patfage of stately 
rhetdrk in which Peter Dambni solemnly tirowi overboard 
and nbamlons to ihdr &re Plato md Pythagoraa^ Njeo* 
machos and Eodicif bcnt-backcd wiih compHcaied icudies 
of geometrical figures^ the rhctori with their syllogiims and 
tic Peripatetics looking for troth at the bottom of a well* 
the tragic and the comic pocis^ Cicero and DeEUOsthiniGS, 
in comparison with the timplidcj of Christ, and teeks 
Coimsc] on ji licurgicid question of Leo the hennit I This^ 
toOj is mcdieral. 

We might add many other rtndiss in the me of wordi| 
each of which would have an mterest of its oivn. Let us 
choose one in the grand style—WUlkin of hlalmeshury^s 
introdnCTion to his G^Jta : 

‘Elat certe [lEenam tegmdri ei ignominiic ncscire tahem 
Gomitta prinripuQi aEsrerac provinuae, cam pertendat alias 
cegnido nostra id ttaenu uiqtie ItidUe, et d quid idtn Ucet 
quod infulto Oceane paiei. His iddactui radonibiu^ ct hie et 
tmi iliijini per latchrosiEuiDai hlsEoriai, quanquam mihi 
tuns hic iBuat eadeni copia irieutise quae in Gesm Regum^ 
Siquidefn Ihi alfquid de eroaicu quae piae me habebsm miitiiauu^ 
veluc e Htbllmi fpecula futgente quo grenum tine emre 

teaderetii, ainmoRcbar. Hie rmem peue omni destitntus lolitiot 
CTw^ jgnorantiae truebtas palpo^ nee t^Iij lucema hlstoriae 
pfat^tj lemicim dirigo, Adctit tameu, ut iperoi, lui Enendum^ 
ut et btegra non Tidllet rcritxi ct insdtuu coDscrfciur 
breritai.' 

Our bit erample shall be one which ihowi ai vividly as any¬ 
thing that we know both the devdopmeoi of vocab alary and 
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tH* extraordiucj c^tcdTeneii of medieval Latb In capable 
h^udi. It ii Mien ham Nieholaj of ButtintoV accotmi of im 
eiperiencd dodng the joiircicy of tha Empciof Henry V'll 
m Italy: 

* Matie fecLTnni equo* p atari ct lamai ll^n. Et dutn eascmtii 
in menM cipecianiei oonducB Doitnim er naponfloaem Fnre- 
atatiit atuliriniiu qiiod ciktilpana emu marteUo pulubamr, tn 
contiiunu ddmmi ioUm imtim plenain annaiotum pcdimni 
Cl eqairtuu. Tunc domum aoa train giraTenint, FaitM ad 
aciUm quidam tfe Mignebiii pdpabdi, pitcher homo ralde 
vrdw asceedete Lncepii ehniAtc : Afc^iannrtaltf/ Hoipci db 
giidio GTaginico ia gradihiu non difflittebai iliquem Aiestdcrc. 

In illo lumtilni toiauij luntii et cquj rnre omiici per pmedicco^ 
dued mnt. Tunc per direru loca gradm i^ccntkmnt;, ti id 
camenta nasirzin ^cflerunf cutt^nii efigirtatTi:- De Doatrti 
fimiliaiibai tunc iliqui fug^cnmcLt dinutremci ic per ienntrai 
eaderc ad unuiq hormm; inter quot fiijt lociui ineai frater 
Fraodii^ipr* Alii ic pre timurc mariis abscondeotet tab [cctli. 
P«ici rune t»bucum r^tuntcrant. Sed Dens . * , tie noi. . . 
conlhrtAVii quod in ntua conicicntEa nunquim tlmnij Ueei otagii 
C3xni m periculo qaaiu alhu. Dum hec fiertnt, b oTiutn 
Flormtitka fiili mniultiii, QvidaiQ dieebant quod imlc crat 
Cictmn tic tUH bannJendo.* 

We have not preserved the ^ initJtutA bretit^s * our?eIres, 
nnd can only luggest by reference the qaaint interest of 
^vTorti liJtc GascdigncV Frri ibe cbann of letters 

iite those of Peter of Bloia or of Pecham or the more format 
style of the Papal Chancery seen, for example^ acnoD^ thoie 
of Gregory Vlf. or the characiec of the letter which be¬ 
comes a moral treatbe m the hands of Henry of Huntingdon^ 
or of iome other writer * De Contempto Muedi We 
hare said nothing of worts of moral tlueology in which 
some would have us aec If dgf though seldom 

because *lcgentihuB necnon audienubtii ad merititcu pro- 
hdoat ^ But this ii not a snrYey of medieval literature^ 
else muat much hare been taid of Roger Bacon and of 
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Grouetesie uid more of the Eogliili cJunoniclcrti, whom ra 
blow h to love^ ind of Bedc^ in hhhc wap gredier thin 
them aIL Xt If but a oote of jomc sitgea in a great develop¬ 
ment where *onsc have heedlessly icen nothing hat d&ciy* 
The Middle Ago are neither a fordid trig^y of ecdoiai^ 
tidsm nor « iplendid uiterlade, hat the testing groand 
'wherein muiy aefdf were iowb^ Aoine goodj tome bad* We 
boast ouHelvo (kr better than onr lathers, but if we dilh 
them t^barims m are mil their chililreiL, Nor fhall tre 
gmmbk at oar inheritance if while some dispute of the 
origin of ^ modem ftaie we hold in oar Jiearu ihe idea 
of the * peecm^i Dei in onr himdi some of the greatest 
Uterature of the worhh 


Clxudz jiRaiMi, 
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FArttDtom traTcUtfi often AC^jrc a feeling of their own 
tutionil lupcrioriiy nirer need wliidi have artaioed a lei^r 
degree of dniiwtion, mechanical ot mtellecttial or both. 
If tlmy roam far ahcld enongh they are giren to aHect an 
attachment to aome particulaf racej with ivtich they have 
Come into touch, not far removed in Vlnrf from dm attarb- 
naeoi which b felt for a pet jnam?| The Romani po$fcued 
a good tliaro of such &itidioiiuie^^ and with some reiltm 
Comidered themselves s^p^ior to moat races of the anchmt 
world. There came a day when aame of these racei overran 
the Roman Empire and &pm the very outset broke tip the 
compita organkitiop of civilh;ed life* Let ns imagine that 
a similar disaster befell ihe naodeni world* Think of 
nnkcmpi hordes camping in the fqiurcf of our ddes^ paUbg 
qp the rails of ihc railwap^ cutting down the wires of 
ceUgraphr and telq^hones, setiing fire lo palaces^ factorieSt 
and chttfchd. One ciuat try, however imperfectly, 
Tbualiee the coJg^sal upheaval which brought the ancient 
world to an cad. It is easy to say now that the andent 
world was corrupt i the moderti world Is perhaps liide 
better j and the barbaric invasions had the relcntJsittcss 
of a citadysm. The invaders were mote badtwird tbaa 
soiDe of the races whidi oar faicidlous travellers either 
flpnrn or patronize and it took Europe almost a thousand 
yean to recover from that deadly blow. But nothing i$ 
absolute in life; the destructfon was not complete and, 
though rapid, !t was hr fi-om being sudden. There were 
edifices whkh did not collapse | there were forces, old 
forces and new forces, which worked for the salvage of 
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lome of tlie non creuqrcd ponoMioiu ; in tiieir tom iLo 
often gWiisii in freniied deatrnttion but ti times 
choic to preserve some of tiiEir ac%vty iicqaircd propertlG*^ 
And ic b from tho^ debru of the ancient world and from 
the effects of tkose nsconccrtcd efforts that sometbrng has 
come do^vn to tlie mtwlcra world wkiefa it can claim as its 
legacy froni the Middle Those tboosaD-d ytart must 

here be coniidcrcd together j we must eee whai; they left 
behind them without wulyalng the complex pioceu by 
which auch resolts were achieved. Three principal dementa 
were m conflict^ the anciept world at embodied m ihe 
Roman Eroplfe^ Christiaaifcy which trausfornied and fiub- 
rated the principles on which the Romm Empire was 
based^ and the barbarioiu who came <iij to the scene as 
prodestined fr}tces of liestrqctiDii. 

Marb of dedine were traceable in Latin cult tire long 
before the vrestern cmpirE collapsed, but the bulk of 
classical learning, in lomt parts of Europe at ItaBi^ wai 
almost intact at the begiiming of the Middle Ago ; in 
regions more disianr from the natural centre the process of 
disintegratton and re'claboration had already eommencei 
Where the bulk of learning wa« intact it had altered its 
characier ^ it waft intact, but noi truly alive* and such life 
aft it preserv^ was drawn from new sources. The races 
which were destroying the ancient empire were stepping 
forward at the same time m its hdhs, and they were the 
deftroyerft and the heart of andent culture as well as of 
political power* 

Is a way destruction meant rejnTenatiDn, for it inay be 
a paradox^ but not so absurd a paradox as a bigoted claftftidit 
would think it, TO affirm that one of the principal benefits 
which the Middle Ages bes towed upon the modem era was 
ihe cdEoual destiuctioa of montmicnts and boob f their 
integral lurvirai would have forced the new peoples into 
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the coiudi^iis po^itioa of pqpils uid tbclr conquering 

cttcrgiet would have been deadetied 
But the ii£des£ne»of ardent cdiure at ilte end of the 
da^sicai pericKl was produced by other caii^ than Jge and 
deciy* It W3J Chfiidinity ukich capped the vitailtj of 
ancieot learning aod aneicn: ioAtitUTiotu,. Andent learnitig 
was heal hen and could not survive in in original form when 
the ancient belief were discarded. Greek aud l^atTn 
became the languages of the Church and culture took 
refiige within the prccinctt of eedesiascica! building 
Ca^iodoriu painting the way ; but the Christian Oiurcb 
soon became aware of the need officially to w'age war agahuc 
classica] culiure- Such a contradiction was nor to be 
avoided^ (or the Chriitian Cburch on the one band was 
forced to aittagonbc all tbai wat the product of false belief^ 
and on the otber hand jc was impelled to make use tn tMs 
war of ihc w^eapona that Clascal learning provided^ No 
one seemed lo dheern at lirst that the right direction for 
a viccoTiona attack was to chrisdaiiize rather chan to dstroy 
classical culture^ and tips iu suppreislop- wai aimed at- 
Much Was destroyed but much also wai chrisrianiaedi so 
tunch in fact that it hat been asserted that the function of 
tne Middle Ages w'ji iJue chraiTianicatfon of classical culiurck 
It vvaii a period of criib and thus a period full of cTyinjg 
coutrastt. It law the rise nf the new world and it was fdJy 
dominated fay ancient thought and Tradicions, Medieval 
men aimed in politics at a Einjyersai empire and brought 
about tbe rise of modern naiioni; tbe languagei of leaming 
and of the Church, two namet far the same thing 

at this age, was Latin^ and it was at thh age that a multlEude 
of vemaculars broke throtigh the Latm shell or took the 
place of Latiu and stood forth a? literary languageiH Whether 
classical models were ignored, aotagoni^ed, nr Imitated, the 
result Was the same* The glamour of cLitjicivm was too 
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grcAE to prove incfective. To tie people who hMi^ md 
despUed ^11 Uuqgs L^dii^ Rome became the centre of cbonght 
beoiusc of tbetr liacred ; lo oiherfi tbe gtorr of izcpeml 
Rome wai a aonrcc of ondjing regrei; or passionate envy; 
and legends arose about her. Rome loom^ grcJter la thi* 
misty period of ignorance than she had shone in tlue hey¬ 
day of her glory; but it was different a Rome at ttotc 
enviom, regretful, and ambitious men were different from 
the mlcTi of the amdcJit world, 

Ererything scemi so oonfudng and perplexing at a first 
glance that one iyeII tmderElands hovr the adjeedre * darl * 
mdily occtirred to those who wrote zbout the Middle 
Ages, But tf one looks beyond thi printed^ or even the 
written page, and Ttrivei to call forth in one^s imagination 
the events of those days^ looting at them ivith the same 
doae attention and intere&ted nnccciaiiity with which one 
needs must look npen contemporary event!, things cease 
lt> be pnzzUag and strange. For the Middle Agea appear 
to poESseu the perplexing character of things living; change or 
if one prefers a more ambidoiiE if less accurate word^ prggrai, 
did not follow then and never fbllowi a sttaight course. 

In literatute there was an merit able division. There 
was on one tide the ofhdal literatEire, Latm^ which pe- 
tended to contbue t)ie Litb tradiiion^ md did cambue 
it to a certain extent despite the btrudon of all aorw of 
Hew elements i md on the other fide there was vcmacular 
Iitcfactirc, a liierattire which had some claim to be considcTEd 
the sponianecms product ioo of the dew peoples and which 
truly voiced their feolitigs despite an bcrcaibg tendency 
to confortB to dassical modcli. ft is precUdy this twofold 
characterbtic of venucular liTerattEre which reveals the 
complexity of this epoch and gave rbe to momentons 
movetnepta and devclopintiits tastbg well beyond the 
accepted boundaries of the Middle Ages, 
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But Irteramrt la conditioned hy Ungmge^ aii4 conrersdj 
jaj effecrive iLatemcnt of fic« or oeetb or sentEmenti 
poitntulJy it Jiteracure. It only needp n man endowed vriih 
special powierB of eiprcssion co nsatform everyday language 
iciio a meani of artutic creatiDn^ The Romans did not 
conjJder other oaiiont tlicir e^uali; out of fnobbery their 
mtelleccaa] datset may have learnt Greek, taut aa a people 
they carried thnir native language with them^ Ndghbotsn 
of kindred racia] stock seem readily co hare accepted their 
conqueror** longne^ Later, EmiKans and Cdn yielded in 
the same way, and it k no wonder therefore lhati MrJien the 
po^er and gLimoiir of Rome became greater ^d ertended 
beyond tiie Alp* and the sea, peoplei more backward in 
arilixatitm should offer tittle resbtance to accepting ^rp ti n 
aj their only or their fecond laDguage when submitting to 
the political rule of the Roman^^ Even so English k now 
spoken by British subjects in different Ltitude* and of 
different race*. But each race brings peculiarities of its 
own in the pronunciation and m the eonstiTHriJim of English i 
and k could be admitted a prhri even if direct proofc were 
lacking, and they are not, that Latin wat apoken with 
different ioHctioni by provinciab, and that ac a later age 
it was wricteiL by proYmcials who w'ere onable entirely to 
suppress their tutivc babks of thought. Conversely when 
the Roman hold irpoti the provinces began to slacken, this 
linguistic uniformity ceieed to eiist. Where the Roman 
domination bad tasted longerj load Romaniaed dialects 
gradually worked themselYci up to the dignity of wri t ten 
Jaugnage* (Romance languages) ; and where the Roman 
mark had been stamped lew deeply and neiv barbarians had 
usTtled in large numbers, the locaJ languages^ ancient or 
new, aiserced ihedr pre-eminence by oonscbusly anugon- 
iridg the {anguage which tlieir previou* master* at foes liad 
spoken, while at the same time they endeavoured to adapt 
^73 H 
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their Own ipcech to tht tcquirnf^enti of writiEn I^ngoiigci 
OD ite fOOcLd of Latin, 

With a feiv cxLcptiojii^ notafaij in S^xon the 

laoguageuwi in the ichooli^ whcrt schools fittU 

Lstio^ but people used their own language in ordinary 
I and the number of children who were sent to 
^choolf in course of time and in most places^ grew steadily 
Icsa^ until in most countries education became rmricted 
TO such as aimed at pursiiing an ecclcsiaitical care^. Even 
if able to write and tpeaJc Laiia in a faihion, they were not 
ignoranc of dieir own Temacular ; and thdr own profideocy 
in the language of * grammar * teacted upon their usage of 
Tcrn actiiar, pariicubjly when they as tempted to write it. 

To the tyrannical sway of Ljitin tho-e succeeded a multi- 
plidty of dialects^ lor there was no logical reawn ivhy one 
or the other of the dialects tpoken by any group of individual! 
ihnuld be preferred, when writing, to the dialecta of tindred 
groups. There began a stniggle fbr pre-etnLticnce and the 
nltinute victory of one or two dialects in each radal associa¬ 
tion was due to cultural as much as to JinguiJtic and political 
causes. 

By degrees most of these dialects crept into writtcti 
records^ in the form of glosses to Latin texts and legal 
docruoients^ when an oath was administered to people who 
were ignorant of Ladn or their eridEncn talen ; but there 
11 no proof that the earliest-writ ten records of ftsch single 
ycrnaoilar or dialeci are eontemparary with it* earliest 
literary usage. The circumstanca of ludi a usage at i£a 
inception can only be inferred. Dante in his yoathful 
FiM itdttra faced thif problem &r Italbn and Proven^ and 
ventured upon a guess, which cannot now be aubaiantiaxed, 
when he wrote: ^ of these (poeis) the firit wsi moved to 
the writing of iuch vm« by the wish to make himself 
underitood of a CBrain lady unto whom Latin poetry waj 
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difEciih/ Diote wai ihinkitlig of ihs cofiditbrn prevailing 
undtT the later ycuf of tkti &iidil regime and.^ to (m 
one ii shle tc he erred tn die partirnlir do I&5 iltisn m 

the general cast, VlTip tnuld Jap down a rule ^ ro the 
cmotioji which a man^ gifted with some verjifying ahilit)-, 
would be first prompted to express in a poem nrittco in 
crerydflp la:qguagel 

iDdividnal pecniiariiici must have had as moch mfloente 
a racial and group Teodcnciea and customs^ Very little it 
blown about the earliest teinilnsfd^j of the Germana j and 
the earliet! tpechneus of lore poetry in France are of so 
polished a type as to postulate an antecedent period of 
developments Above every other consideration i: is necei- 
fiary to bear in tnlrid thai;p aiter the fifth century* there h 
no ground ibr assumrng such cmiform. conditions in western 
Europe ai had prevailed* during the period of ccatralhLed 
mle. Teutons and Latins lived under different conditions; 
and Teuton! differed from Tentanij as Latins or ladnircd 
peoples differed from other gmaps of the same race&. No 
doubt men were men* sThether fair ddnnod or swarthy, hut 
in dealing with uiieUectuai and artiatic aedvides one dare* 
not lo pr^ a parallel do^vtt to the bedrock of co mm on 
iusiincts. A rough division tnust be made between Teutons 
and Latins. The first Hterwy attcmpti in the Teutonic 
bngiiagcs need ttoi be paralLsl to ind due to the same procej4 
of development as the earliest attempts in the Romance 
languages. 

The Teuioni were rapidly pajsmg from a lower to a higher 
ttjge of dviUtitiorii and believed that thetr triumph 
Was dne to their valour atone i for centnrieB they had fought 
amid forcsta, monntainr, and moerf, and they bad w orshipped 
their gods ^ ^me clans had prospered* ocherv hid suffered 
dcicski i at this time they seemed 10 hold the ivealih and 
the destiny of the world in their grasp* In such caadltiop^ 
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SE ifl to be tappotKd that Tdigiom beaijicii it fixK lad 
liter ChrutULn^ daimisli pride, memorial of wir mtist hive 
gone to the ctcitton of mjrtlu ind epics^ ind muic l^ve 
faimd poedc cxpiemcn m> later thin the xnllder passion 
of loTt 

The Romance peapki had other intersti izid i difierenc 
file I their cnlmro dedtoing riEher ihm dereloping; 
in [taJj the new lettleo kept aloof from or were npidij^ 
if^iniiliced by the native, in Spiin the Godu were not 
HLwiy and they w^it iljo a^imilated, while the Arih* had 
a creed and 1 culture of thetr own md proved impcTTiotii 
to the attracCLom of Latin and Chiittian civilhatiDn^ Only 
in GanI the {iiLni^ed ipliabiiantt &ee!y mixed with the 
Conqncrors. In Britwt the ladnizaticin had been cora- 
pantively superficial and the invaderi drove the inhibi tints 
westwirds* 

Od the whole the Teatonic vernaculars reached literary 
rank looiief than the Romance Ternaculan which had no 
clear grntuid bnt had fo conquer the oompetiuDJi of Latin ; 
ind thiii one conld assert that the medieral Jitentnre in 
the Teiracular wu, during (be eirlier ccntmitl, Tentontc, 
that, liter, the people of France added their voices to it, 
and thii; Spinlirds ind Italians were Jast Into the fieldp 
Nor cm one overboi the (Merent incidence of the proceet 
of chrisiiiniutloa^ It is obvious that the id vent of Chris- 
tianity hastened, to tiy the learip the dbinEcgratbn of the 
Romm Empire, and thns oiuied the Latin md latiiib;ed 
peoples to ffufier a loss of dignity and power. On the con- 
Tnry it wu the convcfition to Christianity wldch fitted die 
Teutons for pdlicicat pTe-fUDinence. ChrUriiD liieritare 
WAS miinly Latin md Greek in the old imperial Imda, but 
among the Germinic peoples^ who had bat recently been 
converted to Chriittanfty^ h ia concctrable that some of the 
earliest written works must have dealt with religion* Wtirki 
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Cfl reltgbD iud » twofold ifnfwrtAnce; tkcy latkficd die 
jequirtcatJiii of piety JUd ApoitolkiiiB, and diey con- 
rritoted an uticomciovi record of the fccent eroliiiioii 
towardi a bigher d!viliidtioEi« Etc!! before the Gotlu were 
urged on their wcsiw^xd inigmtioa their bisliop WtJfila had 
trmdated the Bible for them (fourth eeattuy)* 

The Rommi Em pire wu sdll in bcingi buij in the light of 
later evciits, one could sc^roely imagine a more iignifiemt 
and mecicing fact than this foil introduction of a bitrbsne 
people to Christianiry coinriding with the mtrodnction of 
their language into the world of Utcrattinti For centuries 
iriU other Teutonic groups lived in ignoTaace of Chrutwniiy 
<3f reftited the efforts directed to their convcrflionj Ii ia 
nfiljr !□ ttc days of Chafleinagiie that one cm speak ot 
a chriitkmzed western Europe. But meanwhile there had 
been a pu^h of migraifon which had brought Teutonic 
Mttkn into Ganl, Britjon^ Scandinaviat Italy, Iberia, and 
North Africa { biLSTlfog the pmiouf occupietSi in termingling 
and mcermiriying with them, practically luppreniiig them 
Or beeping them in i tiate of polidtil subjeciion ai the 
case may have bceo in the different cotm tries* Of course^ 
thg nearer the invaders reached to the more civ*ilizcd 
Centres^ and the longer their residence lasted^ the quicker 
were thdr strides Towards a more cultured coaditian. In 
Gaul, Iberia, Italy* the Alpine regbo and Dick they were 
unable to wiihiund she powerful attractfon of the Romance 
languages which were locally spoken and soon the new 
icttlcn lost every frooUection of their original tongues* 
So httle 11 known about these wordless races that it b 
impossible to set down dehoite information about the 
manner in which the change took place in each country- 
But iomc gu»s may be Eisked with the perilous aid of 
analogy. Cbic learns from the daily press about the iinpref-i^ 
iioHa of African potentates who visit the capitals of Enfope j 
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if oner tiiakfs fonte dUo^v^rvee for the pjofc^sioDoJ picture^ ac¬ 
cess of the TCooriicrs^ «/!<;* that givet one ct* go 

upon. Biac 3 furcher step is required. One miiit itill rry 
to imagme how such impre^^bas would vary and be modihed 
ii these potentates wer* eomtng m conquerors. For it was 
prcciselv at resiive and ambitious an|d more often ai 

ODnqiicrortj that the Germans came upon the glorj of 
dviliicd life. They were leaving behind their old camps 
in the forests of central Europe^ and found theiiudvcs in 
large chka with marble pabeet^ tcmplits, momiraentai 
bridgci j hi their home they had df^pended for food upon 
hunting, fiihtug, ciitle grazings and |iritniuire agricidtqre, 
and they were broyght into oontact with the amcniiics and 
comfort arising frofn inteimve aildTation of land and 
organbed tea tie. Thii was puiiJing enoogh, bnt the contact 
mth Rome raiut have required another and more arduous 
effort from the Germans s for they had lo be insetted into 
the network of civilised life and to settle down among 
people who ^vere vanquished, it is true, and crushed into 
political subjectionj but who still towered abcTC their 
couquernrs from the height of an Incomparably luperior 
culture and of glorious traditionj. 

In so fir ai Gaub Ibena, and Italy ace concerned, * Roma 
vkta vicit Geniianiain/ hut there were degrees lO the 
extent of this victory. Rome had produced no popular 
cpitft. Tlie Romans were lit tie inclined to pcsetic ampUfiea- 
tiom I these cmda tinted builders were wont to consiriict 
their epics in stone; nulet auil miles of paved roads, cuciinc 
atraighr acTM hilJa and forests, tnujt have posseweJ an 
almost emononaJ appeal such as the long sequedcc* of 
single rhymed lines may have had for the French. When 
one comes opon tome Cdnspicnooi remaini of Roman work^ 
one seldom fails lo be impressed by ic as by fiometbing 
maiuve and almoit repulsive in iu single-Hi bided forceful’* 
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ties. Bui bfFwcver tbb be, iht Rotnam Tvaald sooner ^io 
tiing^ tiua iit around cunp-Gres iiDgin^ the prabet of their 
EQjtkkal heroes. They were s^iisfied to ieiTe the recarditig 
to more or less pardiJ hittorisru^ It was not 50 with mont 
of the GennaQS^ With thenir on the erWence of Tadtnr^ 
epic sozig:^ were a national habit ctch before they began lo 
use the Atinie alpb^&bet; thebii wras probable 4 hwo^worship 
strongly idmiicd with primitive mythology^ But these 
songs were not written, and the later worLi wJikh have been 
preserved wrere either writren or tnodified mder the influ- 
mce of Chriirianityj as or the IlildthrmdAiiJ. The 

Scop Of gleeman was imhnown to Roman dayi and could 
only be compared to early Greek poets. The northeni 
myths, however disguised^ penciraicd into EuTcpcan litera¬ 
ture and with them a new taste for epics which was to find 
cxprcsiion in di^ereni coimtries: epics of war such w 
epict based on Germanic myths such a* the Edda 
or much later the Niftflun^ivIUd {end of twelfth century), 
^nd epici in fonie way connected w^ith conflicts between 
Htatbeni and Chrisdani such the CA^nsm Rdand and 
to a certain extent the pti'i? Cui^ And side by aide 

with these representative poeti there were epic b;dlads, 
fhatuw^ some of which are still extant and many 

of which have been Ifsst i and also historical actniEnu in 
prose and in verse in which at rimes the tpk pretaib over 
the historical element^ stida at the Anglo-Saxon Cbrgnuht 
the Kaisrrkf^nitj or the Ctsmic^ of Alpbonve ^ el 

Sabio ^ Same of ih^ legendls dther had from the beginning 
or were to receive in the distant future such poetic exprerdon 
Bi would endow them with the gift of eternity. The Cban- 
Jpfl df Roland b a thing bcauiifuJ in itself and beaurifal are 
Pdrzjpal and the Cantar dg mio Cid^ but other legends had 
TO wait for the master touch of Ariosto and Wagner. 

But not the Germanic race alone added lo the store of 
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pMtIciI traditiotu whkk hid come dovm from the cbsfioil 
diyu- The mcdicrd in?;^cn piuheii wards but did not 
de$uuy the Cdti b Britaii] and France, and tJma they came 
mio touch ’iddi the Breton about King Arthur and 
the Round Table i l^u which crighialiy were or loon 
became dlderentiatcd trcni epic* and ^lood for the essential 
^irtuea which belong tocliiTalry. Thia romintic liicraturct 
tvhcreirer it originated^ became widely known in the manner 
in which it was elaborated in France ; for it was in France 
that the Litb and the barbarre eleTTienta piiied more 
freely* w that fham the tenth to the thirrcenih century 
France became the crndble b which the old stuff war 
remodeled and the new stuff shaped for the use of the 
contemporary world* The medtevai f* teach conceprion of 
chii^alty gave the world the courtly lyrici of Provence and 
t he paKbnate mmamw of Britab. I c mattm little whether 
or not thb romantic tntff found iti most perfect expression 
b Prance or ekcivherc;, at the begindng of the thirteenth 
or at the end of the fifteenth century, in Wolfrani*B Pdt^pd 
or io the boot of Sir Thomas M^ory. 

Tile fascination and the fasluon of Archarian romaneef 
were aU-conq^aering during the later Middle Ages | in 
France and tn French and AriglohNonuan spewing coon- 
mes the note of passionate love and knightly devotion was 
fouched upon with lo refined a ddicacy that it ia littk 
wonder that the name* of Tristram, Lincebt, Ysetdt* and 
the others became acclimamed almost emyT^hcre. The 
vvedth of French production* waa so great that even such 
little ieivch m ft Ntcd^ttf and the /afr of Marie 

dc France comparatively received Ihde attention. 

But Teiironj and Celts were not alone m coQTTibutbg 
fresh sources of inspiration to the new vcrnacBltr literatures. 
In Spain and Portugal the contact with Arab and Oriencali 
wi* jauucdiiKe and Luting and their inflaence grcateit and 
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mott widelj" ; elitTwitere, in Sidlj^ und SDUtbciti. 

Jtalr tnd on crusadcn ^zvd pllgriitu^ it wu lcs4 

profound, ft ^tigld be to muliily th* 

impofun^ce of dib dimn^rf but in Spain At my rice tlie 
centTuy-long conflict tbe Moiar* and their TeBidcnce 

in the conntiy bad i good deal to do in laying the line^ 
along which the Tcmaciili.r litcratutc developed: they 
majr hai^c contributed lyrkal clcmenis^ according to some 
scholars they may also have suggested epic cycles; they 
certainly aiamped a taste for oricaEat gorgeousnw and 
complication upon language and literarure tuck as the 
Alhambra realizes m stones And when the political power 
of Spain war at its zenith and Dihrf literatures had become 
barren^ this taste w$m accepted or arose also in other cduh- 
trics m the days of Baroque, Thua the earlier Aliddlc Ages 
law the glory of Teutonic literature; the rise of Teutonic 
epk, of Celtic romance and the fierce religicms leal of the 
neophites. Charlemagne, who was so impoitaut a factor b 
shaping the politkid idsili of the kter Middle Ages, may be 
tabeji at a symbol- It was he who fostered the revival of 
classical learning and collected ar the same time the old 
Teutonic sagas^ hc^ a German-speaHng sovereign, who was 
deatined to become the nation a] hero of France^ he who 
fcreed the rductant Shoos into the Christiiin fold and 
baicled against the Moors of Spaim Thus he towered up la 
the culmmating period of the eatlier MiddJe Ages^ for he 
tutnmed up in hims elf the characrexhtic traits of his Teuton 
soceators, strength, teal, valour, tnd pride; and yet he 
was drawn into the sphere of fdasiskal civilization to the 
eaieut of bemg poud to be styled * Romm Emperor \ and 
by evdy mcani in his power 10 footer the study of andcuc 
tultnre. Hii objeci to doing 10 was religious as well as 
political, but he seems initmcdvely to hare fdt the ap 
pToadung eclipse of the old Teutonic star; and jiat as 
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BcKthiuSf OQ the thrahoLd of tlic Middle Ages, esdeaTOured 
CO B4ve ctaA3u:iim from Cotjl deitrucripn^ Ctivkouagne:, 
feeling tint tlic keiLhea glory of tJie Tctitoni was waning, 
ordef^ that their ancient longs should he fa^ed from 
lEnpcnding ohUYiim, in a waj be belonged to the Spamih 
u, well at to the JFrench epie cyde, and consickring lus 
leaning tcfward* Latin culture it «eiju fitting that be tboidd 
have been celebrated in the fall glory of the Renattsance by 
the most dissical of Itiilun poetSy Lodovko Ariosto, 

Againi a rcLentlcst peoeciitor of bcuhendom, Cbarlc- 
mignc is significant. atich he won favour with the clergy. 
RcUgiouj literature took many forms during the Middle 
Agei^ from the simple exposition of the f^^jfnburgir 
and Cardmon's Piirajfkrasf to (be old Saxon 
cpk of whidi Hiliand h a fragment (aboui S30) inii the 
countless legends of Saints, traojalxtiDiia and acUptatiom 
from Latin texts. It would be too much 10 credit the 
Middle Agei with having created and bestowed upon Laier 
periods all that k Cbristian in mcKierti literature, bur a good 
deal of it would nox have been wriitcu but for the intcr- 
yenticm of the nciv peoples who tben acqulied poliucal 
importance- 

The entbususm of neophj^eA was not utiified with 1 
direct appeal to reason ^ hcio-worship such as gave rise tn 
epic, gave also rise to the legends of Sainrt, Brief data of 
Latin texts ^ere amplified by the ijnaginatioa of poets, 
more CDthuilastk; than logical, who felt ihe need of providing 
their iguoTant audicncct with the dgbt land of material j 
the realistic mimterpretatioa of metaphoric expression, 
in the earlier hvei of SaincB, became a source of extra ^ 
ordinary errort and of a number of preposterous miraclee : 
every exuberant auggestion was traniUted into an exagger¬ 
ated reality; the giant Christopher became a eommon 
decoration of churches, ITiis legendary literature left few 
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iraca m hicr ages, and inspired cml;!r mt or two totIcs of 
pcrtnoJiciii value. Pmen the tburth century there hiJ 
raitcd the Fiti^ SfttKfi Paulij ■ legend dtscrihmg St. Faul^i 
Taptare in iht ificrworH* A few centuries bter the niOnb, 
ipd particularly the asoedc ind cnthusiistie Trish tnonh^ 
aerroJ upon this theme and produced a ten» of Icgendi of 
the aftcnvorldp from the Ic^nd of St. Pacridc to that of 
the monk St- Brendan* These vision# made i oomplete 
appeal The rnaliitic description of harmwing penalile* 
inflicted upon the spifita in Hell tvas intended a# a deterrent 
trom ib^ itrcmg enough to Impress the mjRd of Christiiini 
whose leniibilJty had been blunted by the hardahipj of 
meditTml life j moreover these dnedptiofts, korrifyiog ai 
fh^ wetej anriTered to that itrain of seir^cnarcyrizadno 
which became so common during period# of pipticJ 
emotion and brought about hermitic penances^ 

sclf-fusdgatioD9r such as were practiced by anchorites in the 
Eastf and by Trish monks and their cootineotal pupils who 
rtmve after a rcfbnn tn monastidsm. The Last Jndgeincnt 
with In lerron wai kept ever pTrsent to the mind of the 
potential sinner just as the gallows was kept in evidence in 
the eyes of potentiid criminal. Carvings and frescoes on 
churches were ever recalling thn impending menace. 'Fhe 
faithful an turning to leave the diurchesi were forced to 
look tipon the Last Judgement ftescoed above the porta U. 
On the other hand the people ofccti had a hard lot to beai^ 
men and wonaeu aiile ; warg^ sieges^ pirackal invauoiUs 
famines, plagues, poverty, and sicbiess were more frequent 
and deadly than m our days* It wonld be abound to describe 
the Middle Ages as i series of bleak yean imintenupted by 
a ray of sunshine • there miur have been happy, gentle^ 
tender people no doubts but ha:ppiji(*3i tvai gongbt in the 
afterworld more often it is now* The andenti had 
imagined a joyous period in a myElucal golden age of the 
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p3Ut; the mjca of the Middle Ag» r«pH*d to thi* by thei^ 
Icgendft of the cartUy PjTibdi$e ind beucr itllL by theif 
CQDceprtOD of the afterworM, of * ParaUsc aod a PuTgatorjri 
Eo much more rkh io tpiritojJ canrefic thac th£ EJjriaii 
Fields of the Romam* In our dap one occasio^jiILy tends 
of perfect happiDesB based on some Utopian coastinition# 
btit at best these art intelkttual opinioM, Tagnc hopes^ and 
sddain btioome ereeck. In the Middle Ages men sought 
a refage from raalky in theif nmhjabble belief in heavenly 
reward, and thtw it became as obvioos that visioni should 
detscrihi! roliitieally this happy itate^ as that other legcnda 
sHontd represent the horrors of damnadom In primitive 
dayi^ amang limple and primiiiv^ men, it was but nanmal 
that the jop of Paradiac should be reaUstkally reprcscnied 
so as to tender the descriptions of the Chriimn heaven an 
echo of the dreams of the btmgry- bsjt there U tittle 
donbt that the world owes some of the feattires of iwo of 
its lireraiy matterpicces, the DiT^im and Pi^raJiu 

Zrp/r^ to the medieval ontptit of transeendental risionip 
These visions had been amoog the toob used by the monb 
who were engaged in bringing about the conversion of imeh 
among the Germans as sdU adhered to heathen piacticei, 
but the enioTtnenc of vuiozury works did not eca^e when 
those monks liad completed their tatk and the umettlbg 
migratioD of peoples had stopped. There were always men 
whoie instincts turned to my&tidsm and who reijidred the 
aid of transcendenLal lite/a tttre. UnhappincK and ignorance 
were perhaps never worse than during the teeth centory, 
and dBriiule and ignorant men were to be found in plcniy 
throughout the Middle Age^. Tltc viiions dweribing 
almost miterialkck heavem had a parritukr appeal for tneh 
lecthmi of the population ai felt keenly the desire to escape 
from their nuraiiniling reality. As if io satisfy tuch it re- 
quircmcDE there appeared ulca about happy iiLauds in 
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diitant yvhett no rain fdl, no winter and food 

ws* abiLDdani. These were indirectly related 10 ibu 
earlier tratisccndeiitd riMQP^ aixd weoft not immune front 
oriental mifiaeiioe * in their liieriry fonn they seetned at 
tiinea to be bailed on certain classical data and they can* 
stitnted a parallel and a precedent for the piastoral poetry 
of the later Middle Agc« and of ihe Rcnatwance, For 
paaioral poeu obeyed a similar wish to eKxpe fxam feiUty 
and to create lor tliem«d7« a world of fancy in which 
peace and happmt$s reigned and imtginatien wa# free 
from the rcsmctioai and the cheeb of tmtK One oiighi 
eren ar^e that there are storic* wiittim in onr dap abont 
distant tslanda in the Southern Pacific which bear apme 
resemblance in their origin and derdopment to these 
mcdieral prototypes. 

To reUgioua literature also the drmma wraa due; out of 
the Roman littifgyp panicularly of Easter Snndiy^ dramatic 
aeddna were developed which were ttansferred from the 
ciiurches into the chiLfchyardi on acquirbig lay elemcnci, 
Playj^ Myii^Wt Grirdirif Schaujput^^ JuM 
Sa^ammtal^s, Satrrr R^fpr^Jfntaziefnt, are bat diffeinnt 
names fbt the same thing. Until the Renaissance the 
drama owed nothing to the clasiits, and even then the 
lufluciice of the Grc^ drama was exercised rather through 
dramitic iheoty than through direct imitation, if one 
ignores the painfidly pedantic adaptations from Terence 
ind Flautni. The rcHgions drama appealed perhaps to the 
coiumon people more than to the gentry; the gentry 
found their amusementa in their castles; in court epics 
and lyrics. It was in Ij-ric poetry perhaps that France 
showed her later medieval pro-eminence most. Classical 
lyric* had become itcreotyped but idigioni lyrici acquired 
an ease ami sincerity of sentiment which cannot be over- 
looked in the study of mcdieral psychology; partinJatlf 
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ihr cult of the Virgin ^rt3^y' daJJed fordi iinpastfflicd and 
cnuanckig b.ym.Q 3 , but aU were wnEteii in liSiiifi* In tie 
Teru^CuJar there must tuive been aomc l^rica of * ion at aU 
times; Cburlcmagiie tlmnght it nec^sary to forbid num 
from receiving kve poems most lilelyi but very 

little is Inown about these primidve lyrics. Then* suddenly^ 
about the wcJfiJi century, w hen the Fen dal tyncm in some 
coonities hud become well utabtishedj there broke out in 
France a iirearu of lytic poetry so profuse* to perfect, and 
ft) raned b fortn that it postulirca a long period of pre- 
paratuiiu 

Love poetry liad been emnmon among the Arabs, It had 
evidently existed among the TeutPJU, but nothing could be 
compart to the grandiMc poedc activity of Provence. 
From William of Poitieri onward, for ilxiut 150 years, 
there waft a txuursnt output of lyrics, conveiuional as the 
Feudal cmliratioa was conventinnali which impo«ed itself 
2ft a model 10 poetf in all vcmacnlars; poetE of Spain, of 
northcTm France, of EngUnd* the Minnesingers of Ger¬ 
many, and kitiy the poets of seJI nuovo * in Italy^ It wai 
a fashion, a almofti comparable to the crate for modern 
danc-et in dux day^ \ and it w'as not courtiy poetry alone^ 
for there is evidence that it was far from being restricted 
to the hails of the gentry. The fashion rprcid and its 
diffuAJon wai helped by the stupen-dQua event of the Crusades 
with their inteimingliiig of peoples for objectft which were 
not only of this world. 

There may be tracci of onental poetry in a love lyric of 
the twelfth and ihinecaLh centuries i ihere may be realism 
in the poems of the Minnesinger; there may be some new 
thadc of naturalisni iu the Otd ^nd thi Nighi\ng3l€ \ there 
may be a new philosophic strain In the poetry of *stil 
naewd^; but all modem lyric* owe ihdr origm tu the 
^traatdinacy rctccss of the Troabadours,. Dante and 
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t!icir lady !o 73 dd ah d. 1 tar and Goethe svcnt 
hick to the mmc idc^ m toother form* Rofi5ard"i^ 
and evea Sbafccfpeare**! Jyrici would hare bctci diiiereiit if 
the uoubadoiut had itri: t fjthion. 

All thii wt!fl taking place ia in t£mo«phere otuntcd with 
Latin tradklocLs tod hthiu which degrees were also 
affecting the finn-Latm nations. In the dap of Chirle- 
tnagne the French sovereign with the help trf Anglc^-Suton 
wid Iriih sdiolm endeavoured to revive cLuikal leanungj 
and fiom the eleventh century onivard a pemstent effort 
Wat made in thii direcdon. Such classical traditioni were 
too alive and effective to be as readiJj^ duiiiianked in 
the tame way as the w-aniog Teuton mpha had been. 
A compTomise was found in the Middle Ages by allcgoricallf 
interpreting the worts of llrerirure and thus exploiting 
a device which the Alexandrine Farher^ as early as the third 
ccniuiy, had applied to sacred texts. AU that could not 
otherw'ise be expbined from a Christian standpoint wa* 
interpreted aUcgpricaDy; allegory became an obsession^ 
for classical and exegetical precedents were easily found 
in jjuitiEcaiiou of Its me. Again it was France which 
showed the wayj one simple eiamplc must suffice. Ic 
could scarcely be assened that Ovid^i tibri 

has any cUim to teach Chriitian rinnes^ but in France tliere 
appeared an Mirraliu in which the lUegarkal device 

rendered easy what would have been imposstblc otherwlte. 
And allegory did not ij^nd and exhaust itielf in the Ailddle 
Ages \ Dante stood on the threshold of the Refuits^nce and 
was much closer co the Renaissance ciun is generally belicv 
but his poem i* allegorical j Spenser ivai one of the leaderi 
of the Renaissance in Englind^ but the F^rU Quf^ Li 
permeated with allegoricism. But allegory satuned an 
intellectaal habit and could only ffnd favour with people 
of learnings jUSt as the compltixitki of the Arthniiau 
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romAncK and the refiiwyneiits of the later troiibadown 
delighted the gentry. And after the earlier cenEnries of the 
Middle Age* anotha- ckl* began to assert itself^ the ^bour- 
geobie ** Thk middle eke owed its rtvi’Fol in part to the 
strong Lndividiiitistti of the Ge rm aru^ but stiil more lo 
the adrance in induitry and trade; it was fonned of btwy 
and pracdcaJ people who may haTC en]ojed^ Oo occaaitmi^ 
rdigioui and craaicendcntaJ wort*, bne who^ u a mlct 
desired lo be entertained. The roudoe of thdr doily task 
made them long for something different. Pagtirru and 
cmsadcn back from the East, merchonrs resting after 
distant jotimeys had many adventures to ccU and the 
ajceotioe of thcie adventcrea enjoyed great faTOor with the 
middle doisea. Storiei of adventure and tra^eh howeiferi 
icem to spring from every soil and in every age. Homer had 
pointed the way, SFtdsiih and the IteLindie tales and 
Marco Polo’f Mdhnr answered to the same need* Bnt 
travellcTS|. pilgrimj, and croBadera intcrspcTsed their actonnis 
with anecdotes, otud calcs ; East and W&t were ramacked 
for anything that could arouse pathos, intercstj turiosity, 
and wondetf or exdre ribald bnghier. Those who stayed 
at home seirclied in cb^teal hooks &r that which travellers 
found in hearsay report* of onental tales. A vise liceramre 
was formed of which die sources arc sttongciy inteTtwined. 

bo long 01 Rome ruled, the tnusive unifamity of Larin 
bad been Utile accessible lo external infiuencea apart from 
the GrcdL The vernacular iltcraturcs, on ihe contrary, 
had no tradiiioni and were readily receptive. Here again it 
was France which led the way, &x the French, as may he 
seen in the added a licence, which was not necer^ 

urUy coarse^ to their tok*, tliu& the floodgates of bier 
mcdifwal story^telliDg were opened. Finally Boccaccio and 
Chsucer became the models for the ages to como: they 
bved a goad story, whatever iw tind, and knew how lo tell it* 
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There it tid maiterpiece m the French litetitnre df tie 
Middle Agcs^ not even tic Chansim d* iwliick nuis 

^vith tic few gicit muteipleccs <rf litctritnre; the 
dtf Id i* utiS cnmpjTed to Dutc^a C&fsudy^ the Anharan 
ramaijcet ire cveniidotred by Wtalfinm ton £$chcnbAch^t 
Pdf^ittal j but yet it jj io Fvince tbit lU the maieraii^ both 
lilting mterUls ind fe» cnduiiog mitcriili^ for Ettropean 
Ihcratnne were elaborated dimng the later pm of the 
Middle Aga, precisely as during the fint part the Teutonic 
itraiii had prevailed. 

We luftTC seen that oriental tales seem to have penetrated 
Europe through France or to hare become icccptable to 
Europe ifccr they had been touched tipoit in France. And 
tie whole dme ir^ni the earlier to the later Middle Ages 
^ new national coniCLOtuncsa becaine noticeable in wtiten; 
^ t^gu of Latin cea&ed when the feding of univeraaUty 
had beconie obsolete. With the disappearance of that 
fetUng rercacxdar Uteiatarei gained etrengtli ; the audiences 
to which poets appealed wh no longer the wide world, bur 
a CDtnpntirelj Testncccd gmup of men with which each 
poet had j language in conunon. The pre-eminence of 
Freach Utenturc was such for a time that French threatened 
to become a nnireiial means of litsrajy expression, but men 
rapidly tumed to a more promhing course ; a ajmphony 
took the place of unison. Towards the end of thk age the 
dow process of the rediAcovciy of classicat leamifig ceased 
to be inatincuve; it became coascioui of its purpose, Thuj 
^hc ReoaiBsance proper begao to dawm The pendulum 
was swinging back. Centutict of destruction and renotadon 
had at laic provoked a reaction ^ and ihe fdmlan of the 
Renaissance became itt agents and champions^ TTidr 
tervices to learning were immemc^ but, as wu almofc 
mevitible, they w'cnt to the other extremep At an earlier 
date in attempt had been made to dcstioy whai war andtnc ^ 
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the tdiokn of the Renitssaiice wijbed to iuppiess wEut 
rccehx aod imancljr tried to eidode the locd vcmacaiai^ 
froii] Utcratare+ ^lejr onlj^ tticceeded iii stimiiog ia fonie 
countries attd in diitnrbing in ihmc others the oonna] 
pipeesi of litenry creation in the vcmaculiir^ It was a jnst 
retribution that the worki of the maaten of the Renaisiaocfi, 
from Aiiwto to SpeuKr Kabelaiiv ihouJd be itceped in 
medicviliim* LfiOg before then tnodem Ureraturc had 
begun; Petrarch"* lyrics were modch which iieciioi oo 
dtering to be attuned to the dimate of dificrent countries 
and later cenrariei, 

Tliui in the Middle Ago roudi mi dotro-yed of their 
classical beritage, while what wa* not doTipyed was tran^ 
formed and adapted ^ but while dotmetion and adaptatton 
went on new voices w'crc beard j the fierce voices of the 
Teuton race firsij Ltcn more Eiiiitiy the voices of Celts and 
Orientals which were echoed In France and foom France 
through the rest of Europe* AndeDi lore vrafl pitssed on 
to the modern age in i form which was almost unrecognk- 
ablc, but wliile thU beritage was rejected and tuppressed 
by the RcimiMance^ the voices which w^ere new the Renais- 
lance was powerless to mppress^ 

Part of ibc tame heritage ia revealed by dungs in poetic 
technique among which one is so leprcteatatlve and precious 
that iL cannot be passed over in dlenee. Qaalcd poeny 
had been quanritalive; during the decadence of Rome the 
fecUng for quantitiei gtadually became weaker; in the 
Latin hyuiru of the Church qusnittatlve and acecnmal 
venes are found for a period dde by lide [ and then qcajuky 
duapp^rs. The Romance vcrnaculaTi knew no quantities. 
Gennanic rertes were also based on gtiessed syUable$, but 
mere qnmhen of ^Uabki and sequences of (uses seemed 
(miariGf)dng to the ear; tlir Teutons bad a liking for 
allitcntion which has not enrijcly disappeared as a sub^ 
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sidkrf idDmoiinit, L^tia hud known rbyiac ab.ru wcnion^l 
adommcnr^ ind thua me^dlml wtiltn iddt^J rhymei to 
quxfitititiTc Tent ttidi i gramig effect. 

In tlir ead It Ayme that tnamphed. Lwig /ai/Jiri 
of moiiorh)me rtii^ it fitit J-Od btei iho fisdniring 
Jingle of cuADingtj dupowd rhymes^ ficec js the feet of 
djtncLng yomb*, tinUiag as lUver bciU* rhimderitig aa the 
uread of an amp More odtufed Jg)ei ided to rebel agabut 
this impontiont just at the Renaissance rebelled agamst 
medievalkEQ^ But the rbynic is still with us, jost as the 
heritage of the hliddle Ages^ romantic and J^icai, b itill 
with Ds and together with it the countictt Tarutiom and 
graopbgs of tmc3» horn the solemn cAoju# of the FrovenQibf 
to the faceted aonnet, Anoato^i and the Spenferun 

atsii;eaf all thii that wc have and sDCients hid not, thi* 
music so toft and pcnetratmgi tniu^ voiced and harmomonj 
in all langtuges; with which no one would like to dhpeme, 
ami which i* i reminder of all that u less compiciwitifl but 
not 1^ important in the heritage rhat the Middle Ages 
have bestowed upon the literature of later days. 
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Till impul^ to dgni iod sj^xnbob to cxpr^ ideas 

C 4 mc late in man^i devdopmeat. Compared witli hh long 
lojoDm on earthy bit ffigraved lad untcen record? arr 
tbimgt of ycatcfdi]r^ Yet, thotigh his pfctographi and earlj 
alphabets art of rcbiirclj recent date, they are thousaneb 
of jciTt older than the character* irith which we deal in 
thu cssajr. They bekmg to alien clYilizatlontt ^d do not 
cooeem ui here. Our own letters^ aa it well knnwn^ go back 
to the Latinti who got tb** m fiom the Greek colonist* in 
Italy; who in mm borrowed chem from the Fhnemchm. 
But the pardcialar fonni of iettcis emplnjed tonday both hi 
writiiig and printing are not a direct inhcritazijce 0 om 
Rome ; they are rather the creation of the ccnmriei which 
traiumittcdi and in transinitdiig modified, that inhentance. 
They are, in short, the Ic^cy of the Middle Age*, 

While wntLDg was establishing it^lf in tfie economy of 
nunV life aa the normal vehicle by which religioiis, legal, 
potiilcal, or Eteraiy rradltioni could be handed on, TariQua 
qucstioni of form meriubly aiOftcL The answers to thcHc 
questions became the bws of a new art. It i* only by 
realizing that writing wai an an, fnbjeo; to rules and negtrU- 
tiooB and not a thing at the mercy of indmdnal whim, that 
one can properly nndentanci the history of writing. Calli' 
giaphy is dkringmshrd by harmony of ftyle* It ii comdoiu 
of the methjxia by which it get* its tc^rs. Its farm* are 
definite. If the an of writing was one of the la rest of man"* 
achierements, it wa* also one of the slowest in derelc^mg^ 
Being itsdf an insmnnenc of conserratbri, it was in the 
Uaciue of thin g s titremely conservaiiFe. Painting, sculp 
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mre, Uteratuie, HuU even Jirit:hitef[i]re diangc more ftoju 
to igc than doci ivriting. Once a type hid /ouniJ 
it w^s apt to for ccDEcried. Thus we fcno w that 
ttacUl and Imlf-imdil icripts^hc ecripn in uie ivben 
St. Jerome wm revising and cratudatlng the Bible fbr Pope 
Damaniit the script in which our oldeit lezii of the Bible 
were written—^apted for fire whole centudei; amd the 
umc long life (nay be Burmlsed for Capjtalia Rnitid, the 
script Tvi^ which Tacitus, Trajaiii Flmy^ mtiEt have been 
familiar, the script of otir Ctldtn caunc mantuedpts of 
Fkocosj Terence^ Virgil* Sallniti CicetD* Pcrriits, Juvenal j 
the script too which engraver^ of the fecond centmy had 
begun oiing for inscfiptiQiii alongndc of the older and mort; 
smtable Capi[iili& Cluadrata. Other scrip ti, which came 
into being after the barbarian invasions* iifcc the Bencrentan 
in South Icaly> the \*^a 3 igothiq in Sp^in, also lasted five 
hundred years each* The Irish script Isitcd even longer. 
If other minusciile scripts were cut short in ditir career* 
like the pansive types of north luly* tic Mcrovingiaii types 
in France* and the Anglo-Saxon script, there were in each 
ciic exTraordinniy historic cv^ts to acconni for the hct. 
For. ihongh Kiipts seem to more down the ages with the 
majeatir slowncaa qf gljcien* they are not mere carricta or 
external liutruments* but gemune numifestatioiis of their 
age, bearing the tnafb of 'm vid^itttde$. Thus writmg, 
which is primarily but the humble medluin for recording 
tJlc dtrcdi, ihooghti, and interests of an age^ by dint of 
being h^f an art* becomes at once an eapiessTozi and 
a register of the epirit which infonns that age* Herein lies 
the pccnliar interest that writing has for the studemt of 
cnLtnre in general. 

The history of wTidng is so jnrimatclj bound up with the 
history of the book as to be inBeparabLc ftom it. Ii wa* 
in the copying of boob tbas handwriting found m main 
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ezpresjdoiL an art. It i* with ihc writing fonni in boobi^ 
thtUi ihit we *TC chieflj ctjncemcd in what ibUo wa¬ 
if we eirjminc onr Itgicy in the matter of ivritjng!» we 
notice that, with the cjKcpUOn of Greece, Am™*, and 
the Lindi of oTthf>dQi the Latin aiphabet ii used m 

all ooijntrie* of weitefii ciTilization^ and wherever that 
dvihatiDii penetratoi beyond the Oecidcac, The Tarious 
for™ of the Latin ktten tued to-day in ptiaring and 
writing ar^t broadly ipcaMng, of tivo Hndi ; the round of 
Roman, like the type of this page, aJad the pointed or *&* 
called Gothic, which we call bladt-!e«cr irpe- The Roman 
type h the aomul one ereTywhere outiiide of Gefituny and 
Anstria, where Gothic charxctei^ ate mil mod erEcnrirdf^ 
thoogb by no meant exdntivety. In still using the Gothic 
type the Gcmiana are merely showing themaeiTca more 
ODnserrative than we are- Tlicy arc premn-ing a rradition 
that has lived for over eight centarter. If wep on the oiher 
hind, read and write the clear, rotmd, Roman type we hare 
die Italian homanbu of the hfteenth century to thaiik for it* 
For it waa they who first breke with a muarablc tradiiioii 
by dhcardmg the Gothic script which all Europe had been 
writing riuce the thineenth eenrory* Jtal/» eiampJe was 
loon foilcnml by France, Holland, and then by England^ 
all during the sixteenth centuiy* It was only in Ehc nine¬ 
teenth centuiy that the ScandinaTian countries and Den¬ 
mark gave up the use of the Gothic script. To-day Germany 
and German Angtria are alone in clinging to the pointed 
black-letter style, though they use it mainly in thetr tcjt- 
books and hooks of belles-lettres and devotion^ 

The script the Italian humanists introduced was nut 
a creation of their own. It was not a new script at alL 
It was only a reriifal. Their pasrion for the classics brought 
in its wake an abhorrcBce of cTctything Gothic^ which came 
tu be a synduyin for barbaric^ A substitute for the Gothic 
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iciipc lud to be ibundr It was mck«d fouad, 2 S if cude to 
order^ in those ¥cry manuscript? of die ctajaics for which 
the libraries of Earape were then bring and diligeod^ 

njuaclced. It lo happens tbit the great majori^ of the 
daaics are written in the CaiuUn^^aiJ minuKrok of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The deaTi Toundi and ooEncly 
characters of thii script were to the liii[na2UEt*a eye the Teiy 
anrithcah of the Gothic. Th^ fitted in admirably with bii 
nodon of a jcfiptura ue, a impiura Rim4nit. Thot the 
hmuanhric mbnitciiJe came into being. It wa? a con^i-poa 
work of luusdutiDn achieved hy i Email baud of men like 
Poggiot Nicoolb NiccoUt Traversal^ and their zealous 
foUowcrs, Petrarch was sdU Gothic-faoand, though hh 
hand i? one of the dearest^ for Italian Gothic nerer lost all 
the good fbturo of ita Cardiac progenitor. Once laonched 
the mxess of the huminitric script vnt asfnred. History 
repeated itself The fitter script survived. Jtut ai io the 
ninth ceomiy the Caroline minusetde drove many rirali 
from the fieMt to the hmnaolatic minnacolc wjj destined 
to triumph over itt eompeutom. The oanniriet with a 
itropgiy established Latin cultoret Italy, France, Spain, 
vratc naturallj the first to vnccamb to the fascination of 
the type which had inch manifest beauty of form^ and which 
porjHirted to go back to the Rocnaas^ The nonhem 
countries^ especially thcKse that were never properly Roman- 
iied, and a^ a resolt of the Refonuation came to feel a natural 
antagouhin to things Roman, were slowest to adopt the 
new^ so-called * Roman" script, despite iti obriom advantages. 
In Germany the process of Romaniaatiou atill furriier 
retarded by llie false doctrine that Goihlc was her natiojud 
tcript^ to cherish which was an act of patriotism, In roilJ ty, a* 
we than ice, GpEhic, which had been the script of all Europe, 
is nothing hue a Lief development of ihe Caroline ntmoacule. 

What La thh Carolme miumcule which the Humaiusts 
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Jind wiijiih became the of <mt tcrtpt P How 
andcQt it? Where did it ameP \Vh2t are iti aiiio 
ccdenti ? h it a uiuqiae pliEnonacnojj or pm of a geoeral 
mijveiiienc I Did it ot%inate in Rome, al $oinc d a?m , or ill 
France I Pcriiapf tlit b«t of answering thw qarsdoni 
vvcold be TO look back aod examine tbe period immedjatelj 
precediiig tbe birtb of minuscule, and follow it* rile io the 
Tariou* centrei of Europe* It ia indiipeBiabk to rake thU 
nthcr citenEjvc aurrej’', for onljr hj miderixanding the 
biiTory of miuii^cnle ftcript can we gain an underi Tjnd i ng 
of whit vrat diiimcti^e in lie legacy of the Middle Ages* 

For ferenl centuria After the brcit-up of the Roman 
EmpirE £cnbe$ bad beco. conrenc to copy liudr Bible^ 
Miifali, Jeromes^ and Angus tines, ai well as their Xiryi, 
Chid% and Jurenali, in uncial md balf-uncial Icttert^ dkat 
il, in chose two book srapS, whoee obsente origins go back 
to the founh or ti^en third centuries, and whose period of 
greatness Cilb in the fifth teniury for undah and in the 
sixth for half-undah. The aotarics, public or private, so 
longer used the cursive formed by ftraigbt stfCikei, the 
treryday Ktipt known to Cicero^ Seneca, or Snetonins, 
whose tablets wtiuld have been unintcdligible to men of 
the fifth century j bnt i new curwYe composed of curved 
strokes and of a new t3rpe of ligature j the beginnings of 
which we can trace b^ck to the fourth centniy^ and the 
impomnee of which lid Id the fact that ii becaine in time 
the basii cf several calligraphic scripts. After the axih 
centnry wc become aware of a gradual deteiionitinii. No 
real works of art# no li tcratoie to apeak of, appears for Kvefal 
genmatioiu. Spelling begins Co grow cermpt, the old 
scripts become more anificial. The old discipline is gomgi. 
TradirJoiu arc brcakuig down or altogether dying out* 
But the torpor consequent upon the bankrupt <7 of the old 
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wcdd, md cmniuiioi]. fcaolting Bmsa tlii^ cuigration of the 
Gtmaamc nAticnu and inct^nc wan^ wtve net lo kii fbr 
CTej, Kew life-fpreei begin to fttir by tb« begmning of the 
cigbtb cencuiy. Tlic fonncbtioiM of t new Kuiope are to 
be Uid m that centary. It b dnriiig thb period that new 
acripts begin to mole chcix ihy appearance. Thia k noucc- 
able, not in me coantry only, bni; in nearly aU, in Greelc- 3! 
well aa m Latm-writtDg countdeiS—dear indiciitJDn dia^ 
it wai tbe reBult of a general candition- 

By tben the book crade^ it must be mmciiiibcredT had been 
dead for centnraa^ The sedbea were no longer hired mea* 
paid by author or publuiier^ but derk? and monkvwbo 
worked for the Chnrdi^ whether they copied boak^ for 
choir, parifh school^ or monaidc llbi'4r}% Not only waa 
there a diiiinEt change in the kind of book ajpied, there 
W33 u great a diange in the conditioni of work^ in iu motj^ot 
and rewardi. Thi& was already the case in the fiiTth centniy^ 
a* we gather fmni CasKodonts' airowal that he feds " of all 
bodily iMks a perhaps nor tinjoat preference for the work 
of icriba (pioTided they copy ac€Orateiy)j since by reading 
and repleading Holy Scripture they gain wholqaame mental 
initrucdou, and by copying the precepta of tite Lord they 
help rp diwminaie them &r and wide "- Here theserihes* 
rewardij wt see, arc iatcUectnal and spiritiul; the boob 
to be copied arc idigbos, Cdaslodurus love* this theme of 
the scTibe:^ and continues characterbdcally thusr ^What 
happy application, what prahewofthy industry, tc preach 
unEO men by means of ihe hand, to luicic the tongues by 
meanfl of the hngerg, to bring quiet and idvation to mortals^ 
ind fight the DevQ'* imidious wdej with pen and ink t For 
every word of the Irord hkh U enpied dwl* Satan a wountL 
Thus, though spaced in one spot, the sciibc rtaveracs diversfi 
elands through the dir^minaEtan of what he has written,^ 
These wordi dofcribe an atmosphere a n d attitude utterly 
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fareigo 10 tlic qU Rooiin apidi^ W* arc moving m * new 
\v<ir]d. And who would lutpcct thcK words of commg 
from j rcceran politidan f It xva# after a biuy- pabiic career^ 
ai QunccUoi of Tlicodoiic and Jus ancccseoiE iliat CaJSiO’- 
donu rcriTfid. in itii ripe old jigtv to kb eaiate in SquHkee 
tn tke cTtrune end of there to paas Uic end of hi* 

dijt in tending ind fmting. Although Jus jiiiereit, it we 
havt teeiSf wai rdigious and kk concent with H0I7 

ScriptTjTCj be had muny bods of lecolar learnitig in his 
Ubrajy, of which we are tcDOffiLaii^ well informed, and he 
cip]idtl7 tecom mends hb monb to ok them and cop/ 
them. From the rules of orthography and graminaT which 
he kp down \vt Can measure how low learning had already 
stmi by tliat time. Aldiongk he stands with bis face 
avened from the ancient RoDian past, the litst man of 
letters* as it were, to itcp into the ^tiddk ilgcs, as Petrarch 
may be said to be the first to step out of them—^hc b justly 
praised as die man whose real in the catue of letters hae 
been largely raponublc for the pr^rradon of leaming. 
For Cas&iodori^ lived and wrote ar a critical moment, and 
it [f safe to say that but &r him, Petrarch and hi% fellow 
Iiiunanbu woiUd have had far feiver classic* to rerirc, and 
the Jiiftoiy of writing might have been very diJferent froin 
what it i$. But the renabuDce of the fouiteenth and 
fifteenih cennuies was preceded by another reoaissaDce 
whidj, though 1 cm brilliant, h of ihe peacesr imponance 
for classical kamiiig and all-important, is we ihali see, for 
the future of handwriting —1 mean the Carolmgian rcniis- 
lante, when learning and the arts were once more punned 
With vigour and zeaL Stir and movement were in fact 
evident for many decades before the reigti of Charlemagne, 
M our manuscripti amply aitesr. During the whole of the 
eighth century we encoutster on ib iides earnest attempt* 
at new fomu of writing. 
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Tkc old iciiptt crifientl^ no longer AuiMrcred to the neecb 
of the times. The oaBditiotiA fbt formiog i iiew icnpt, him- 
CTer, and the necessitj for doing wo^ treie not eifcrTwhere 
the tame. It mxy be prea^mned that conditic^^ were l€a$t 
propiUQiif in Romcp the stronirhold of the andemt maJniCDlia. 
They Qiiitt have been eqosi javotirahle in those centret where 
the force of ancient traditiOQt ww fclc lea^t^ where new 
eipcriintntt would receiTe the greatest enconragtineiit. 

The leasons whv the old majuftcule scripts had ontUved 
thfir tiAcfolnesB were raried and complet For one thing, 
economic causes must hayc eontiibnted to the dmppeatance 
of ilic more tutdj iwEic, tmckl and half-nndil scripts. 
The time* of a plcnufdl supply of papyrus were no tnene. 
By the eighth oeomryt a papyrus coden was the exception.. 
Vellmn and pardment were the rule. But nHna 

were ai lU tims expensirts and they must hare been 
doubly difficuli: lo prociite after the disorganization r-esnlung 
from devaitating warn Thus the supply of mem braces 
conid hardly Iccep pace with the demand^ especially in 
ccnTT» wbert tnany books were copied. ThA exetdae of 
tconomy became a necessity, and necessity is the mother of 
mvcntiQiu The obvious wsy of saving vdiuin wa* to write 
mote on a page. One v^ry of got ting mote on a p^ge was to 
mikc narrow inetead of broad letters^ to write a smaller 
script^ in short, to use minuscule. T t is this forced economy 
which made the Irish, probably an. impecuiiiDtii race ei'cn 
in the seventh and eighth cenrario, squeeze moFe writitig 
into a page than a decent regard for the reader's convemcncfi 
wotdd waTTint, oi good taste dictate* By writing a tiny^ 
erwded script^ by using subscript letteia, and above all 
tbbreviitLng nearly every second vmrd, they managed to 
get ill that was htimaiily possible out of availab le ikiDJ. 
And it ii perhaps not a mere comcideiice that the two 
centtet from whence come mo^ of our Latin palimpsests 
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arc both Truh fonndiitionf^ How tboFQtigh]^ the of 

dirfft had been iocuLcaicti in the ioUoweri of St. Cclumbia 
and St. Gall, and how bsidlv in need thcf were of wridog 
nratcrial in the levcnth and dgbtb teniunet, may be 
rrdied from the Grequency with which the monhi of St. Gall 
•fid Bobbin made use of membninca that had already been 
written upon, li was not out t^f contempt for the dassit* 
that OecTO^s Dt JUpfMka^ Fnmto^i feiTcr?, Lucan and 
JuTCEui were erased—for bibliail and patristic tests suffered 
a dmiUr fate—^hut on: of sheer need of wriuug materiaL 
Another reason why new boot-scripti were emergiDg wif 
the gradual dying of of the loribet who knew how to write 
the old octet- For 00c person capable of writing good 
niicial Of hall^uncial there most have been lialf a dozen wlio 
could write the everyday hand^ the conive of the notary- 
And if the single icribe of a conwuttnity failed to traia and 
educate a iricceii^r^ calhgi^phk erudition naturally died 
out m that locality. This doubdess happened in many 
places during thr inYatiojut and other diniirbances *0 Utal 
to the continuiTy of traditbui and dins generaiioju grew 
up ignorant of the methods mnd JnanncTa of the old calli¬ 
graphy. Yet communittef which could not boast of a scribe 
might Brill have a notary^ or aome one who knew how to 
wtite down wflla. conveyances, or other contracti. Wherever 
the Koman legions weni: there Romeos legal and adminis¬ 
trative insdtnriona folknvctL And the nonnal medium for 
recording legal tranuciiona was the cunive script. Thiw 
cursive wai ihe itrifUira frant^^ as it were, of the Roman 
Empire. Cunire remain^ even where calligraphy was lost. 
Cursive script b to calligraphy what dialect is to Eteraiy 
diction. It has a rank vigour and protean poienmlicy 
denied to ealiigraphy^ Is was out of the dialeCU of the 
Rom^n scldier and the peasant that the Romanco tongnoi 
were rrolycd. Similarly it wai out of the currire hand that 
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jmv boc^-fcriptj cpriLog op in nutij- districts. New life wi* 
needed in calli^pb^. It cinie, a» it neually dots, fTOm 
lower form*. Fw *crip«^ [ile popuUtioas, recruit dddly 
&3IS below, 

TTiere ivai one other [mpottant toorce out of which 
a new and cconoimcal wiript could be exTiucted, TTie belt- 
tnovra script of the earl? Middle Ages, next to curitTe, 
must have been the balf-uncial. It u itself m tample of 
1 calligraphic *cnpt fbrnted by promoting ctuisire dcmeitis 
to a higher »tat«. Coaitim* of its lowlier origin ihi* script 
was less pretentians than the nxtctal^ and huTing dignltjr 
to mainrrin could vrithoot incongruity he written quite 
mull and ihtu be used to male cheaper boob. The srauU- 
type of balf-uncui, thus produced, to which Tcanbc (1 dare 
lay je4tiBgly> gave the name of * quancr-imdalhas the 
rite lad aituost the forts of mlnnscule, aud, llLe minuscule, 
if vmtten on the fonr-Iine principle, with the descending 
and ai«nding letters touching the first and feurth lines 
respectively. It differs from minuscule^ to be mie, in the 
gfineral effect, in that iodeKrihablc lomeihiag, that faloom, 
which separates a fifth-centnty manuscript trom an eighth. 
When the majuscule scripts no Intigcr tnanaged to holii 
their own, this small rype of half-undal, which eristed in 
Fiance as well u Italy, became, after slight modificaritm 
due to tlic impact of cursive and imcUl modeU, an obvious 
candidate for their pUcc, How very sncccssfnl a candidate 
it was one sees when one comiders rise fate of the Caroliac 
mintifoJe. Buc it muit not be thought tlmt medieval 
scribes failed to realiae, u some modem scholars do, that 
nunutcule and lulf-uncul were two different scripta. To 
a ninih-^tury talligraphef a half-ancul manuscript, lile 
the BasEican Hilary of the year 509 * written in majuscule 
characters and, as luch, belonged to anothcf and higher 
category than the script b which he was acctiitooiud to 
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copy boolo. The nintli-centiiry maumcripti wiinen by 
the *cribci of Tqbis prove ihAt ctmcliisivoly. And uo one 
in tkit ccnrnrj ni n be S4id 10 be more croickmLi of the 
ccHTecT ^ hierai^y * of icripti thm the jaotiliJ of St. Martin'i 
AK Toms, 

The iidfondal and cursive scrip rhen^ muit have been 
the commaii material everywhere ready to hand lo fcrvc 
ai the hA*li o£ nciv scripts. How varioii^y the basic irtgredi* 
c[it» were combined is wen from tie divergent types which 
trmc in the early Middle Ag^ 

The medieval ccDtdbutbn to 

miim&ciile. It took drderent fhrmi in diScreni counrries, 
the most rumtual devdqpmeiiu coming from the ontlymg 
landi, Naticni iitoated remote Kome^ and consc- 

qncatly less boimd by her LradJEiojUr could give &ee play 
to pative bent and atrifcc out on Unes of their own. Thh 
happened in ilic flridah Isles. Tlie centurice berween 
Gregory the Great and Charlctnagne, which on the Con- 
tment w^erc the darheit of the Middle Ages^ were for Ireland 
3 ptai&d of brilliant activity* Left to herself undisturbed 
for gcncfatiDsiip ahe devdopeU a monamdam and ■ liturgy 
of htr own, with dhcinct Gallican traces, but very tinliie 
Rome-a ^ and being outside the general currepi she rctaiaed 
the antiquated mode of fixing Eailer Sunday. \l^ai h of 
importance to n* here^ the developod a FarieJy of Latin 
scriptp all her own, and her own characteristic rptem of 
abbreviatiari^ The effort# of her tnbiionaries m rime 
extended beyond her own chores to Gaul, to the Alps* 
Italy^ Gerniapy, ai the Iruh foundations of LuJCeuil* St^ Gallf 
Bobbio^ Si^ EestiTy* By way of Iona Irish teacben 

teach England and penetrate as far cast as Jarrow, WEii' 
btord, Aid hd m, Bede, sit at the feet of Cdric mas ten. These 
facts arc in our hmorici. Bat they are aIbo writ Large un 
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the Dice of oar nuamciipu. ' Show me how /on write 4 nd 
I’ll tell you who yimr tacHer wat,' was profound!/ imc of 
the catJ/ \lididle Agd. The oldest muutciipt? of England 
VC w like the Iiuh as to »cem identical. fact rpcaki 

tolume*. To realize the fondameotal chiraciec of En^” 
land's indebtedness to lieUnd in educitional matters in the 
earl/ period, we need cud/ coosider there simple facts: 
the manuicripts read and copied duztag the fbnr centuries 
of Roman occupouon, assuming that they were not lost 
or destroyed after the Germanic conquerors settled the 
island, must have been tn ‘ capitalis rustica \ or in pp™!* . 
Tlie boob England received with the great lu i^^ ioni from 
Rome nrulcr St. Augustine and under Hadrian and Theo¬ 
dore, and those sent b/ Pope Gregory in 6oi, muri have 
been mainly in * Uttcra Roinaru or nnciak For the copy 
of the Gos]^ which tradition cnnncct* with St, Aagasttne’s 
nusioiv—it is now preserved at Corpns Cfiijtti CoUege, 
Cambridge—4s in uncial script, and the script joscihes the 
tradickm in point of age. Some of England'* oldest eharteia 
(from south England) and her earliest dated bibUcal manu- 
^pts (from non h England}—I refer to the Cotton charters 
in the British h'lascum and to Ceolftid’i Bible now burwrji 
u the Cods Aioraiimis, and the Ston/hunt Gmpel of 
St. John—are in the cmdal hand. For all that, Rome's 
example was not strong cnoagli to coimtDact the nearer 
mhuence of the Celtic tathets. For the predominant 
^pt of England, that whidi became her national •cripi, 
b the script she learned from Ireland and not ftom Rome. 
At the Council of Whitby, the conflict between the Roman 
and the Celtic liturgy ended in a victory ibr Rome. The 
less dramatic Conflict, however, between the twn scripts, 
ended in a victor/ for the Celts. 

To treknd bebng* the ciedii of haring been the first to 
develop a miowculc b the true sense of the word. In the 
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Kingiot Afidphonaryp wsiiicn Ijceivmj] dSo 69-1 pt is 
now In tlic Ambuj^iajia at Milan), we Iutc an example of 
fuDjr developed mm uBgnl^ with piioclmtion^ Kpaxation of 
wordf in j jnp^ iali^—- i H that wc assncaatc widt minutciile* 
We arc ptntwblf not iar from the imth if we a»ume tkat 
the beginning! of thh acript go tdll fattier back- But 
before devdoping 1 miniuede Inih calUgraphcfs lud 
eieJted a iiuju^ciLLet the Ifiih half-nncul ai it ti 
which the Book of Kdli, a wodt of tuunrpatsed ikill and 
irdirry, b tic mmi eminent example* Wc are ftUl in the 
daii at itj the appearance of the Erst Bibles anti boob of 
devotion wiieh taught the Iriti their leticia and Cbiiatnui* 
We infiir that they were not writEen in onrl al char- 
ictcts, luice IrUh scribe* seem Qtterly ignorant of thi* 
itLcieni type; but there ti good gronud for thinking that 
tiej^ were written in half-micial*, ilacc Iriah oc and S could 
onljf have come &oni a hatf-unnaf alphabets The particnlar 
cypt of haif-ancial which terved a* a model mint hare 
come by way of Gaul* It ha* certain undal admixture 
not found in the half-^uncLal of ItJJy, wMcIlj to 

judge by it* early dated examples^ ttmat have ittained it! 
full development during the fifth cc3ittiry+ A* the province 
lagged behind the □mthcf-land^ there ti nothing mherendy 
improbable in the tuppodtion that a half-tmciid type, with 
numerous uncial adhesion*, wa* still largely in vogue in 
Gaul in the first half of the fifth century. The evidence 
of palaeography would seem to cotifitm the tcstimcaiy of 
hagiography, both is to the period and the injErumeni of 
Irdand’s tanvemion^ 

The Eriglbh were apt pupili- In fact they improved 
'jpon ih^tt ujaiten. For iB its simiLirity to the IrUh the 
Rngi;<h script is diffeieut* It n less bizarre, dearer and less 
crowd*!. Like the Lriih, the English had both a tuajuscule 
md minuscule script. The Licdiifarne Gospels 1* the 
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Engtiili cdUgTiipbjc cjounterpart tt> liue R^wdc of Kclli, 
k U 1 bool of^ be;iiit7 and tupcrb cnfcHEUinAbip* An J 
in St, Wnitb rcrfiV Calendar and MnTtyrolQgj, which wm 
written between 705 and 72we possess an eariy example 
of English minuacnlc to maich the Bangor Antlphonatj. 
The high, degree of aceBracfi attpined in thh manuscript 
presupposes earlier gtagtf and less perfect attempt^i aa liixx 
the b^innmgs of die Anglo-Saxon minmcmle must go back 
well into rim seventh century- fever the Englsah and 
Iriili w*nl, there their bedea went with tiumi- Their 
nunoEQ-lpti are to be men to this day at Saint Gall, Fulda^ 
and WiirxhoTg; and were to be aeen at Bobbio, Corbie, 
Tonn, Eptemach, and ekewbere^ before rim mcuiascic 
libraries werv^ dlspcncdt But the English and Irish took 
not only their boots hui aba thrir script with them* Thej' 
teach it wherever they settle, and many arc the boota 
written by their courinental pnpib* Yet after a few genera-' 
liona, the Insular stripis yield to the influence of continental 
tcripta^ which finally tupplani them. The Insular icrlpre^ 
though first in die minarmile race, did not po^ess the 
cardinal virtue of clearness which distinguished the minus-* 
cuk that cvcnrnally won t\ic day- 

Anotlicr countiy whidb early evolved a successful nunus^ 
enle was Spain* And again^ geographical position wu 
largely responsible for the fact; the enonnoai rogue 
enjoyed by the worts of Isidore Bishop of Seville tnust^ 
however^ have been au Important contributing cause. 
During the whole of the seven ch centnty^ until Bedc’ft 
writings began tn dreubte^ Isidore^ primacy was uodii- 
puiedp His Etymologies was the most itndted teat-booh 
of Europe* until it was suppbnieJ in the ninth century 
by the encyclopaediii of Rabaniu Manrus^ The Saracen 
invaiiou bdirectlj helped the ipread of Spaniih Lcamlng- 
Spaobh tdiolars migratcdi and examples of the Spanish 
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iciipE icjichcd ItJjr juid G41JL Tilt Or^iioTiil^ Mozani' 
bicuiD, mw IE Verona, miurt hiTc reached Italy befors 73 ^" 
[t 15 wtittern tn fuUy dcfvdoped tninUttCuJpT 

ptirlups 1 greater miittirc ef ennive elcnraiU tiun is per¬ 
mitted bter. Smbei of VcrceUi, Pis*, Lucca, Monte 
CaisinOj of Flctity, Atitna^ Lyons, mci Corbie^ and tenbes 
oi centres wliicb we cjjtnot fii* canie into contact with 
Vliigotliic icrrbd and ntetliudsi a* chronicles and dtant 
manuunipts airat. Tlw Vifigottuc minuscule deriTC*^ in 
iJie main from tLc half-^iincsal, anpplcnienied by 1 few 
cuiTtre etements (chieBy ligaiares with i)^ Tlie half^ 
imdal which served as modd was the one that hj* the 
T3rlr^^^ form of g i which may have been the prev-ilcni type 
in Spaiii« Tliis uncial g in the midit of tniiiUMnile lettcrst 
whkh ts 1 Vigigothic pccnliatityp conU hardly hare com? 
fcotn any other source- ^^ngothit mintiscnle is neatj ^df- 
posseiscd, fesmmed* but not to read- The simparity 
between a and h confusing^ The form Ot f, as in the 
Beneventaa, is a ytninhiing'block* Like the Benevent^, 
it foIlDwi the ereji tenor of its way for five centuri^i 
tmdiiturbcd. It took an eccleajjiicai council to suppresi ii- 
It la noteworthy that the jcript which was to inperwde the 
* Litters ToLetana *1 ai Spanish mtnu^cule wai calle^ wai 
designated at the council aa Gallict ** Roman j ]uat Ji 
in South Italy scripts not Beneventan were described i* 
Gallic or French—showing that in the btc Micldle Age* the 
ordifury minuftcole of Europe was regarded as French. 

The £m calligraphic mmuKnb: frankly dcrivi^ from 
local cursive wat a Ftench achievement—the i^nactile 
now tnowc rightly or wrongly aa the ‘ Luseuil type. 
In Mying this I have not forgotten early Italian aitra^ 
like the Josephus on papyrtUi, of the Ambrofliafiar or Saint 
JcEOtneV Z)e viris (UrntrUrus^ of ^^erceUi, or tbdr French 
Muuterpan rcpreicaied by the St* Avitui on pspyrufit 
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Thctc afc woTtliy efforts marking a itag^ faen^iccn cuniv'c 
And minojculc, bnt they do not sttaiii to die lorel of cjUM- 
Sid CottiJ[dbjiii|. who fbuoded monajtery of 
LlUxcuHj did Hot stay tbetis long, and be probabljr took bit 
bac tMchen vtitk hm wbcn hn ™ eapdled from Ftancff. 
For it ii 3 L cniiouj fact tbai Inib maniucriptf have not 
reached tm by way of Ltiienfl, and the earliest extant maon- 
script LuieeQ ihowi ao trace of Trub tndttence. 

The Homilies of St* Augnstiney wnttes in year £69^, in 
Frenii imcuk (it is now at the Pseipont Morgan Uhraty) 
contains hdc a single Iriih abbreriaiion* nor any other 
Insolar lymptona*'* 'lire laixie la tme of tbe c%hth-ccntniy 
tnamucripta in the to-called Luxeuii minuscule. But it ii 
not icDpmbable that contact vrith the Irish, who, as we 
have *cen^ must have been in possession of a mirmscnle ai 
early at the firsi balf of the seventh centuryfirst fam 111 ari 
the French calhgrapher with the Idea of a mimisirqlc (dipt- 
At any race^ the * Luicoil ^ type ii nor merely in inuteur 
iCEcmpr at writing MciOTingian cumvc in moie or l«i 
ord^ly fashlDn. It It not on* of ihjoie abonive efforts of 
which the eighth century witDeiied tnanyi especMlly in 
I^y^ It has tic eipen flow of Hnc^ the finish and distinc^ 
don, of a perfectly well-defined type, with a style of capital* 
for coTophon quite in ovfh, aod chaxartcriitk iniriih 
* gtacc <if form and gaiety of colonr hitherto 
unknown in Lai in calbgraphy. Although sbort-liTcd, ic 
found CiTour fet and wide in France and even beyond the 
Alpf. Esamples of this type exit to day at I™ and 
VcTODa. North lulka icribcs ware manifestly chinned by 
^ type^ for they try to imitate it. It is quite pombk that 
tench stxibes acted as teachen tn Itily» In any cue, t h ^ 
compliment paid the type m the it tempted tmitations is 
significant. It indicatei the directicpa of dm liicrary and 
aniitk curteott of the time, and h thus not withoot some 
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beann^ OD the gencnl question of the ongin of the CaroUoe 
mmmculc. 

At Bohbio, St* ColuHiban** Italian {ouniitioo, ive End 
■ totallv diScTciit lute of things* Inili tmdiiioQ inrviTcd 
into the dghth centuij. The old maniucripts brought frora 
Irdind preserved^ and l^lef gfsqeratiDia mutate 
in both wript and abhreviatiom* But in tinie nJEiTC 
tradltinoj ttasserc tliiniiJtlTcSi and daring' the eighth 
eenttiTy numstout attempts arc made to form a minuacuit, 
out cf local enraive, or out of half-uncial, or out of mixed 
nutenolj the mott mccesaful of which are the typ*^ ba3ed 
on cnCOTc, By the middle of the eighth cenentj^ no du- 
tincdre type bad been nduerci So that tvhep Abbot 
AnasLadu^ {€, 750) ordettd a ropy of GnegOTy'* MprafiJ, 
ii woa WTitieD for him not in miiuiicnlc but m onf^ial 
The cnchds arc of an awiward, debawi type, and the 
toidak, in which the human head and hands play a large 
part, ar^ nnt wotks of art^ It La a fat cry from the expert 
writing md cb? initials found in manuscripts of the 
*OH:alled Lraeuil type wricien some decades earlier. Owing 
to the ancient manuscripts which ^obbio has preserred for 
posterity^ there is J rendfsney to exaggerate its imporisnce 
ai j school of writing* In the eighth cencuty it* influence 
tuuit have been negligible 1 a* a matter of £ict|. there aie 
clear indiaanom that it was somewhat under the influence 
of Flench ^hook* Unimpomnt eoo must have been i^c 
position of the more ancknt cemre of Verona* it had had 
a gloriou* past* It itiU ha* incomparably the richesc col- 
lectian of ancient unchil and half-undal maniufinpcs, 
written in its own senptorta- But ic did not manage ctj 
Jiimmer out a minusciile of it* own. It tried and med.. 
Bat lie attempts based on cursifeT a* well at thofe based 
on half-nndah remabed mere esaji. It* poswswi 

so little originality riut they attempted to imitate French 
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moddi, which had probahl^ ttuched ih^ni ektcr from 
Reifchcjua or bf of Bobbio. When final^, in tie ninth 
vcntTJiT, th«y iU{:c«dcd in devdoping a minnjcutc, it wm 
*) f ihe CaroiJne lypc, recalling vagoelj the Si* GilJ and 
Reichcnau radety. hiow that thcii biihops Eginn 
(t?^) Rotiuldna (tS'4d) Lad cle*e rehttluns with 
Keichenan, AreLdeacen PaciCcus (tS40j, thtongk whom 
many netr books eame to V erona, was in tonch wtiL Corbie, 
Less well-known cenires, like Vcrcdli and NoTara, are far 
more successful than. Verona. By ihe end of the dghlh or 
in the early nintb century they arc in possession of a ncU- 
dovdoped miuuKiJc based entirety on cursive, like the 
Beneventan. Their career, Lorvever, was cm short by the 
Caroline minuscule during the nm half of tlie ninih 
century. 

In central Italy, long after beautiful iriintisciile was being 
wnttenitt PreoeL centres, ive encounter a pathetic example 
of scribal incompetenee in the celebrated libsr PsHtijUaih 
of Lucca, ttdtter) abcnii the year 800. A scriptorium svhich 
connteuauced such a hodge-podge of scripts, with oncial, 
half-uncial, and imilatian Visigothic jostling elbows, had no 
scandardi| and was too batdevvard to tnfiLience the lymr** of 
writing. It Rome ts the mother of the Caroline tninuicale^ 
as some palaeographers would hare it, it b hard to reconcile 
the tucakitrani calligraphy of near-by Lucca with the 
exemplary performance* of Corbie and Toim. But of the 
pan played by Rome more will be said presently. In South 
Italy wo have the great abbey of Monte Casiino^ the mother 
houK of wEatem monssricum, and ancient centres like 
Capua and Naples. There too the utdveisal need of a 
mmnscute was felt, and by the middle of the eighth centurr 
a tentative script was formed out of ihe cursive. Fw 
« genera tjon <w two there existed fome uncertajary and 
iodeehioD.but after that we find sirict conformity to a «m- 
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fdaiuly iLdi^ted iitk : the South Italisa ichoob tad 
fcnuid iht type wiiict them; ^d for htlf a thouiAnd 

yraT* thetT pucsiliiir KTipt whicb 'tti'e call BcueeDitan tcigncd 

practiciUy"iapr*itie ift the lower lulf of tlic Itilbn pendMula^ 
It b tbe oae medieval fcripi of piirelj cmniyc cmgui that 
boisted a long lifc^ Its fticccw in holding it& ovrn agai^i 
ihe Caroline minuKiile that the reform cimtuadng 

from heyi^nd the Alpfl did aot have soffiaent force to 
coimieiuct the ptedomiOatit influence of Monre Casaktjo. 
It b a script diffictkll to rtid j biit for all that it is one nf the 
remarkable achievemcDta of the Middle Agefr-^-toth at to 
Calligraphy and onumentation* By the end of the ^hlr^ 
teenth century it yielded to the oroinary minuscule of the 

teft of Ewope. ^ , 

Haviug mentioned Lui:eiiil and Bobhio^ the foundatiQUi 
of St. Colomban, one mitit not quite paM otfer St. Gallt 
the Irish foundation named after GaMus^ one of Str Colmn- 
bati'a fnUotven^ It became a greiE centre <j1 learning; and 
as at Bobbioi we find here a cotuiderahle number of ancient 
Imh maDUflcripts and kuee palimps&ta. Very little is 
kno^vn of what happened there duruig the seventh century, 
but by the middle of the eighth we haii'e a definite attempt 
31 1 local fntnuscule r ®^ot based on cuwive^ VV imEhiiri nota ry 
and icribef and eapert at neither |obt has !eft us a number 
of his performances, Tlie advantage of their Irish tradition 
tnajr account for the fact that the monks of St, Gall were 
in advance of orher Teuton ecntiel. They cwinot be said 
to have attained a tuccessfuJ minuscule of their own before 
the niuch century^ It is no( nnHke the C^mlinei c^ept 
that it has a certain characteriitie breadth and weightine^ 
allow the use of the n-ligature;, and ahows a charaeieristic 
weakness for ihe «f-l%aiure, even in the middle nf a word. 
The same type of fninnsciile ™t praetbed at Rcichenau^ 
the celebrat^ abbey oa the I-ake of ComtanDc, with wliidi 
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St* GaU h^d ih& vczj okrs^t rdjti&iu; and tbe inflpencc 
of the Sti Gall-RcJchcnaa school extended htj^oail its 
unmediace Tieinity, But there were other Tcutoaic cent/ei 
which ventured upou different lines ■ jend manjr of ihne 
show ai their common feiture 1 depciudeoc^ npon rnsttilir 
moddi^ The Germanic peoples u sud:i miiie hq dcvv 
contribation to lundvrniing. 

This itirrey of the critica] period tn the fonnation of 
mlmucuk &crtpu will fitly clo^ with mendon of the par- 
ticnlaf type which wai desdned 10 pby the important role 
in the tabsequeot hiitoij of writing, i njcan^ of course, 
the C^uolinc mimtscTde. The origin of rhi^ script ii itill m 
dispute I it 19 my belief that in home wii not lulyv but 
yet a land whou ties with Rome and afiGieiit Itiiliin tradj- 
tionj had never been sercred* Manuscripu still exist wMnh 
show ihat in eeatjeE Uic Lyons, Autun^ Touia, LnxeuiL 
Corhie^ and Fleury* the ancient Italian scripts—oncial and 
halt-uncial—had been practised with signal success it the 
very rime when Italy was at its lowest, Wc have alradv 
seen that France ^vas the first cotmtiy on ths Contment to 
develop a mitm^cule based on cuj^hc, and that tiiii icript 
which goo by the name of Luxeuil (but which, war probably 
ac home in quite other centres) pouoicd such chaim and 
originality that it infitienced Italian terjbei—a fignificant 
fact which suggoti the superiority of Galik oyer Italian 
fenhes of that period. The Luaenil type was the ancesroc 
of the EQ-csJlcd Corbie type—a S>oldcr, more rigtd^ and luoxe 
legible miniuoile 11 hich stUJ bore traces of cursire. This 
ftmngly conventionalized script* which tlso goes by the name 
of the ah typn, toon won fevour with variaus eeatro of 
north France and lasted into the ninth century. It was at 
the umc monaatery of Corbie^ and while the ah type 
W43 bring luccoafuliy practised in that region, that scribe* 
W'ere crying to evolve a tuinuficulc^ based Ln ihe intfn on 
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lulf-uiicbl ind free freun ciirtjv« etanenti. Sinubr ciloru 
wcfE iTUtfc m Oth^r Fretidi cimiz^ but tbe firit 

diied cUBipb of tbe aew miimicnle m call Cartiliuc 
VQmcA to fact from Corbte. I refer to the famooi Bible 
wiitten for Abbot MaurdranmuB (t778)|^ vrhicii it preserTet) 
in KTenl volumes at ilmietu. The ntjcc veij early enmple 
h the It ill IB ore famout Lcctionaij of Cbarieniagne^ of 
year 7S1. The mmuicdpt xt&elf it wdLteB, on purple 
pirchmcatj mlarge nndij. letters; but ttfr fcribe, Godctacdjc* 
added 1 page of dedicatory Tenet, ttat in Tjnmk, but in 
mlnuicule ebaracien vi-hicb vtc arc aceniioiiied to regard at 
Caroline. \Vc do mot hiaw lie «ict atelier whence iisucd 
thii beaudftil Tolume. It h gcneralij at^umed to be the 
work of the ^ Palace Sthool \ Wherever it came fronii il 
dcmonimtet that as early ar 781 a beaniLfully formed 
tninu£cale esifted, and th^t a fpecimen of it waa considered 
worthy of being induded in a book meiDt for the Emperor. 
Ctmdy allied to iMi script of Godesrak is that of the Ads 
Bible, another book of the period destined for royalty. 
This new type baiod on bilf-tmdah whose distinctiTe 
feature wa£ ihe eUmination of cunive elements, have 
won the warm approval of Charlcniagnjc and Alculm For 
the school in which it was to reach iti greatest perfection— 
a level of calligraphic art imanrpaa$ed, to my minii, in die 
annab of writing —WASi rhe school directly under the 
Emperof^s patTCcuge:, in. the Ahhey where Alcuin was 
Ab^t—the school of St, ^lartin at Toun^ h ii hard lo say 
how large a part Tonir played in the early evolution of rhb 
mimuaile. !t was, if we may judge by the rather mediocre 
cuayt made during the eighth century, probably a secondary 
part, Alroin himself, we know, never got to France until 
after the birth of the CardIJne minaimfo* 

The orderlinc^ limpHdty, clarityi sad dignify of the 
ne\v scxipi were virtues tha; made a rpccial appeal to a man 
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lii£ as wc bi43W, was Dnc above tiHug 

^ profound inurcit in the bboon of scdbci. To the 
iroperial ipprobanon wai adekd that of Alcuin. He too 
wis in a poiidoa id appreciate xhz new zzuniiucridei whose 
ipeciat quality of legibility contrasted « favourahlv vritli the 
difficulty of hla madve Aiiglo-Saiou baocL ITiis double 
saoedon guvt to the script the greatest posuble preatige. 
Among Iiu other reforms Charlemagne had ordered a acsv 
and itandard text of the Beiiedlctiiic inti a peTkbu 
of the Vulg^ite and the liturgy; Jtnd thae teriaed veniotu, 
cpciyis^hen^ in detnandp becattir at ir were the apotttfii aod 
propagaton of the uciv tcripi. Thisj then* ti the jneauing 
of the so-CAlleJ Caroline ‘reform \ li wat noi, ai hat 
tometimet been naively pictured, the iuveniion of a scripe 
by 3 fingle scholar aad iti pTopagatlon by order of an empemf. 
Scripts that liirriTe have Jtutdier roots [ban that. It was 
rather the achievement, after manirold endeavours, or a type, 
the creation of which ii a standing monument to the genius 
for form possssed in so eminent a degree by the peopled of 
Gautp a ^ypt the inirixidc merits of tvhicii made its aucce^s 
ccitaifL That it hecame, with inch citraordinary rapidity^ 
the donjinaut aenpt oi iiurope* tvjj due to a happy com- 
binadon of political and Uicjary circuiDStanccfl attendEog 
its birrh. 

It did not take much more ihan 4 general ion to win over 
all of the Tr eiich schocls to the Oaroiine minusciilcb Thif 
conquest coiild not have been accninpliihed without much 
opptkijdaii and tome hean-burning in those centres in 
which the new script meant ihc death of the old jtA-ijpc 
that had been practised with ruch gneat ^dat throughout 
the reign of Charlemagne. But, almost as soon as in France, 
the new miniueuJe won adherenti beyond the AJpt As if 
by cniracle, the icribcs of northern and central Italy cease 
writing their own local style and adopt the Caroline. Only 
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SpiD* SouEb Ilalv, IreUndp and Englantl idtliFtO[>d tke 
niiwr Bntj in iha coufic of the tentli centij^i 

thiala to dusE contact: wth tbs Continent, the new iftipt 
bas won itf waj into Englind^ where before long it tsamcca 
tie predmniiiaut potitioni tie ilLOglo^Sason type liavtng been 
relegated to tic copying of vcnmciilaT. A* fit Spin and 
Souck Italy, as wc haTc teen, tier did aof give up th^ 
ovra icript3 until th# twelfth and tiifteentb ccntntiea 
fctpcctively- 

It Itii Immi argued with great [eirning that Kome took 
a leading part in the fr^olurion of the Ca roline nuJinKnlc f 
that ihfi waa ia the forefront of die movement, at benettd 
her pceitkm ai ' caput eccteiae ^ It h potnied om ihat 
Rome had for centuries been an, mifiiling source for supply¬ 
ing tie tran$ilpme chiuchei and monasteries with books; 
that ai tht Centre of Chrifiiendaol iie required a Urge body 
of copyutr, and, fbrthcrmore, the very eabteiiL'e of a bu^ 
tike lit ^ Lilxr Ojumus *, the papal lonnuliiy, wnitcn in 
good minuacule of ike ninth centtiiy, fumiilies trrcfTagable 
evidence that new minuacnle was cnlusarcd at Rome, 
and strong presuinptian that it itaxted its career there* 
It ia true that Rome had always been a great rcpoiifory of 
booka, capcttally of the older books ; chat it had been a great 
cicJiange centre, a boot mart. But chat ii not the same 
thing oi being an important ccntirc (ot producing bookai 
li Ins greac worts of itre now, suprimcly great, but they 
are not Rmnan works. They are the peifarmancea of men 
&om ebewkere^ ipcciallj summoned to produce rhosF 
worlx Fra Angelico, Ghirlmdaio, Rapkaeh and Michad 
Angdo were pressed into ierrice to the greater glory of 
Rome. It vrkJ never during the Middle 
been since, a literary or atdrric centre, although arlisis and 
Utieratcrui^ in great nunibefs have alwaw flocked thither* 
We know lor a Met that the oopyittr of Rome in the nme 
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t£ NicTinfa^ V wer-e mo^rl^ G-eimioi jmd Prencbmpfi* 
Tkii w^i in Ui« kerday of the Renauiio^eH Pcrbjp ii ah 
ih£ umc during die rcnai&iince in Ouxlctciagiie't time. 
Rome^ the centre gf Qmttcndoin, the fcic of ecdetkstical 
authoiity ind adminutratioii, had of coxirte a tiug^: itaft 
of officials; but bjrdJy of bogk-scribet. The dixonicnia 
issued bj tJifi Coxia^ the p^ptl biilli wnt to the four comcii 
of the eairh, were not vmtten caUlgnphcrsT in i tetipt 
which eFeryone could read. The □otarics of die Caria 
A very tingnlar and difficult script* which was umntfLlligihlc 
even to high prelates of the Middle aa witnea the 
prediCiinent of Archbishop Ralph of Tours in 1075* who 
cokild malee neither head nor tail of a priviUgc because it 
wii written in " IJtrera romani *, Tidi enrial script » 
Rome's unique medieval contribntipu ro handwriung. 
When it came to callrgraphy she lagged sadly behind. Jt is 
imp<^ble CO point to any great school of wrir jjn g at Rome 
during the Middle Ages, nor to Romm manuscripts of the 
eighth^ ninrii^ or tenth ceatmiea, remarkable either for 
beauty of script or iUnminarioia. Thi* cannot all be due to 
the medieval habit of anonymity. For YiC hive scorei of 
beautifol manusctipts of the ^ame period coming from 
known tchoolfl to the north and south of Rome. The trae 
rcasoDj however, ii not £ir to tcck. The Roman miliea 
wai not favourable to the development of grcai of 

writing* Art does not ilooriA in an itmoiphiire of bureau- 
craey. But Romeos hareaucracy was cocnopoUcan. Clerics 
from lU over ClimEentlom tool prt in the adminisiratbu j 
»that a bfmk like the *Liber Djemus \ now in the Vatiem 
Archives, if it wm written at Rome, might none the less have 
been rhe work of a northern toibe. But thb book tame to 
Rome from WomntoLi; another ninth-ccntuxy copy, now 
11 rhe Amhtoriana, came from Bobbie, and a third (^own 
as tie ClacomontanQi, and now [oit) avis pres^rrved in 
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France ; io diJt tt k<ib aa if ihh boolc kad an Intcre^ ^bt 
pbcd ODCude of Rciroe, and as tf every copy need not be of 
neeestity eomidered a RoTaan product* 

There are nEhcr reasons vvhith tell agaiasi Rome* Oruiug 
the setenib and dgbth centuries—the ciiiical period for 
miaii$ctile—she slmwi no signi of UtKary acdrityi and her 
intellectuji life ta said to have sunk to i very low kveL 
These arc ant the conditions which produce new scripts. 
Morcorer, Rome, the mother of the old majuscule acripts» 
waa not likely to abandan the m eaxljer than other centra. 
She was far more likidy to eiing to them longest of alL 
Eaiant unckl manuscripts suggest that this was the ease, 
Agam^ it waj^ in Fniucc and pot m Rome that the new 
mbuucuJe sooticic reached its beigbr of perfection. Fmallyi 
it has been argued that the extraordinarily rapid spread of 
the new minusciile cannDt be satis&ctoriJy eaplalued unless 
on the hypotheaif ihet it originated in the most mduential 
centre of Gartstendom, where [he fashion was set for tire 
rest of the world to follow. But, had thh beco the case, we 
gLoidd expect cjtiei to. the south of Rome, and very dose 
to it, to be at least as much affected by Rome's j^^lueocfl 
and example ai the distant cities of northera Italy, Swiusr* 
Und, ^^d France. But Verolh and Suhnona^ not to montiun 
pLicd farther souths wrote Beoeveiiian and tmt Caroline 
cniauicule. Is it concetrabk that the whole of Southern 
Italy aiiccimibed to Beneventan inBucncc, when powerfiil 
and ubiquiioms Rome putted in the contrary direction f* 
Why should Lucca, Verona, Sobbio, Saint Gall, Tours, 
Corbie, and Orleaus wfiie m xccordance with the alleged 
Roman pattern, while Capua, Naplca, BcoerentOj and 
lowna on boii dxom of the Adrkric follow the model of 
Monie Casrino ? The more reisonabte explmarion b ihac 
the Caraliue minuscule bad its origin in France, and that 
French laAnence did not penetrate as far as Souchetu Xtal]r, 
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*0 thjti iht infl^LieAef^ of Maate Caouio rcHuincd prcdcrmi* 
nini Our cxiant cighth-^uttury mAausoifti mdicate 

tlut the coum of the litwary cunent^ m CbdrkumgDe’fl 
tinn5 and for i gcneratiati or two befon?, wa from Gau\ to 
Italy, and not Tice Terta. Lajtly^ the testitnonv of the 
anciecta k on the aide of Ftsucc. By * Iktera RomanA" men 
of the Middle Ages understood two diatinct scripti: the 
nndal chamciers of the book-hand and the cunal empire of 
papal chanens* They did inu use it to signify Caroline 
minuicule. On the other hand, ^littera Gillka,* or * scrip 
tnn Prancasca ' wa* used to denote the ordinary or Caraiiiic 
minuioilc, lu dmmguahcd, tajj from the Benerenian or 
Visigothic. it tnnat be admitEcd, then, that ftonse^s part 
jn the dcTelopmenr of the new m j ^ that of 
1 foUciiNver, noi an Initiator. 

The ^osd great contribution of the Midr^e Age^ h the 
Gothic script- It may seeiB a fir erj^ from the round 
CarolicEc minuacuJe of Chaitemagne^a time to this angidiir 
script ; yei the one ii the legitimate child of ihc other, 
in difeti line of descent. For fonx ceatnriea generation 
after generation transmitted the Caroline heritage iub- 
tianually tmaltcred, yet never the same j and 

acerctioD of the se small Tarutions pnoduced In time a icript 
astonishtDgly unlike the stock tt sprasig from- Owing to 
favdutahic conditiotUi the Caroline tccipt developed ^uiddy 
Md early attained its aenitk Perihetioa of lonn bred, aa 
it uaiiolly doea, artificial and adveadtioui elements : tuir* 
Imcs^ hcRoks, and fionrishes. Once rhit fluid maaa of manner- 
wins got set, at it wem, and its iimovaLSani codified, a new 
icyle was at hand. The natural maremeni away from a 
tound ficnpi Like the Caroline wai ui the direcrion of an 
ingular script like the Gothic j the reaction from a script 
whose letters arc clear, welj-dc&netl, and nnatcjcheri, waa 
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a fdipt in whkli tlut mdiridujtlhy of dnglt kiitn h KmA 

10 the of tiit whole. 

These geneni icodeade^ begin to tike thjipc by the end 
of the mdfih ccsirory^ It is the penod when Gotliie 
architectnra cooics into being. The spirit tbit informa 
that arehiicctofe n the sdf-wme om that breathes, new 
life iato the degraded Caroline aciipt. And the new slrle 
^I'hich the Gothic btnldci» immortalire in stone is shaping 
alw the appearance of the written letter. Open one of the 
mixiy thLrieeath-ceritiuy Pralten or Boob of Hoeot^ and 
pjd seem to he lodkiog ai the tut u thrcrugh 1 series of 
Gotfak windoit-s— in, cAccz produced by emphasizing the 
V'crdcal and pointed and cUn^ating the rotutd irTt^keei the 
picralence of ilut heanlf shaded upright itrokci endoirbg 
the page wiih the Enysreriom semi-dartnefi* of 1 Gothic 
chapdfe in which aU the clezncntj are blended into a har- 
monioui whole. The Gothic script is dUScuk to read* 

11 har the seriOE34 fauhf of unhignirV). artihcialiry, and orer- 

loading. It is ilie child of an age thai was not hent on 
achiering the pracdcah the age of St» Louts and St. Prands* 
Ir is as if the wntten page was to t>c looted at and not read. 
Instead of Lcgibiltiy lit obiectivo seema 10 be a oeruin 
effect of art and beanty, which it accomptishes by loving 
care faeaiovted upon each stroke and hy the unerring con* 
sisrency of iu It ia 1 product of the norths with the 

tuyiticicm of the norih^ lacking Italian clarity us northern 
skies lack it. It never took a real hold in Italy. 'Phe ffnett 
examples enme from France^ FUndera, and England. Is 
their way they are us pectect examples of Gothic xit ix ia 
the Saintc Cl^pdle. The tpiiit of the Middle Aget lives 
so where more than ib such Gothic manaicripts- 

Roughly speakiugi the Goihic script lived mnn 1x00 to 
T ;oo. During these three centuries it was the script of alt 
Europe, as no scripi: had ever been before* Thh ii not tc 
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ay tlut K^’oiiil diffcTHittf did noi eiijt. TKt Gothic 
script in July tendi to be roiuidkh, in France ajid England 
it 11 angular. Everywhere, howerer, it fblUnva cenain 
curiotu tnlea of iij own. The cardinal role i*, that if a JeiTcr 
cflda with a bow and the followfog letter begini iriih one, the 
two letter* are written eDij]omi. Other rule* are the n*e of 
1 far e after a letter ending in a bow, the uie nf uncial i (.V), 
and of t (ooty) at the end of words. The jolniog of bows 
gave the line a look of compactness, a loot already Doiioeublc 
b Beneveutan manuicdpTS as &r badt as the end of the 
cletenth centuiy, 

A script like the Gothic was bound to be rqsogiuni to 
the tajie of the Renaissance, The humanistic minuicule 
(the reviTcd Camtinc) was cerrain to drive lE from the 
Bui ^ might have taken centuriea had not the bventioD 
of printing histesod the process. If it ts true that ‘the 
Gothic sun set behind the colossal preas of Msyence % it 
was not bmuse the fim primer* were onfriendjp to Gothic. 

books were exact reproduction* of 
Gothic manuscripts. They owed their ineces ro the 
doseness of the iimtarion. They took over bodily all the 
^ctilt conjoint letters and even all the numerous abbrevia¬ 
tions. Only imriali ami rubric* were left blank for the 
jniniator to bU in by hand. Veiy soon types were al itf cut 
b exact icutatton of the humaiusitc script, and many are 
the beautiful ioCTnabula in this roman type. At first the 
Roman was used in Italy for all sorts of bools, as the 

^ Goniariy, Gradually there was s tendency to reserve 
the Roman for edition* of the classics, to uw a plain Ggthie 
f« other boob in Latin and a sloping Gothic for boob in 
the vcmacnlar. For legal boob in Anglo-Frendi a special 
type was u,hL As was to be eipccied, rbe local variety of 
liandwnimg influenced at fbai the form of type. The 
Gerroin printer* who settled in Irmly uwd * reddish typo 
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of Gothic to meet th< Uiic of their ptahlk- After 1430 
vasjsf priocen begu to bojr thfir puocbs imi matrioci 
iQstcftd of making their oira type, with the rouli dut ihc 
fame type is fbutid in many placet. The Roman type came 
La doiniaate the romance liiids. Gothic continued to 
floomh in Tcotoiuc counirics—aj wc know, it is still the 
piedominant script of Gennany and German Aosrria^ Otvly 
in the last century was it abaiuioned in Scaniimsivia- Its 
hold upon England may be seen from the fact that to the 
end of tic eigbteenih century *£nglMi face/ was. the 
iidigiiation for black face or Gothic, It aurvives with ui 
to-day Only as an ornamental script, to be used where 
Jcgibiity it 1 matter of indifference, as in ehnreh vviniinwSj 
tDiubTtouci]i wood carringi pottais^ ud, for some inscxniabtc 
reason, in the word »£ the beginning of daosei 

in a legs! instruments Before the dose of the Efiecnth 
ccntniy Aldus Manudus had a type cot for him, modelled 
on cuiiive^ which gave us our italic cluracteis« To the 
Roman, Gothic, and italic types were added the majestic 
characters of the * capitalii qua^ata * to ufe is capitals. The 
pftnteris equipment was complete. It is substantialjy hit 
equipment to Urn day. 

The hand we use In writing to-day has had in the tniin 
the lame Kbcory as the book band ; excepc that the written 
characters hate been eten more combative than the 
printed. In England the humanistk cursive became known 
in the R e narta n ce, hut * the sweet Homan band ^ had 
a long struggle. Gothic duracten penist into the eigh- 
tecTLih ceatuiTp In Germany the Gothic script is the one 
iitU commonly uught In the schook 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages> then, it the legacy cd 
Rome, with laodificatrons developed in. the ooutse of 
txansmisiioru The gciteric name ivc give to the modiffed 
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legacy is nunuscttlc. Wt hive 6*cn ttii: when tKc miju^enle 
scripts became ob^lece, Bcribn cverywlicrB tried to evolve 
j script to take their place. It wu lused on corrivc^ or on 
ha.lf-undalt ot oa mixed njiiteriaL Of die virions attempts, 
the mcHt anccesjful wat the type which wai evolTed in Gaol 
in the time of Chaflemagne, and which we call Caitdiiie 
mmujciile. It became rapidly the prcdomlmuit script in 
all Utuls wve S{ui% South Italy, and these ulanjls^ The 
Caroline Kiipt gradually developed into GothiCf which 
became the script of all Europe befinre the Rcnalssanccp but 
which, the humanists dis^rd;^ for a revived Can^e. 
This humanistic minuatiiik and the Gothic were the scripts 
practised when piiuting was invented- And cheic ttvo 
types were taken over by the piiotcis, and furviTC to this 
day* Of the rwe^ the type ia genera! use is the one chit 
originated in France and was brought to light again la 
Italy—the type we call Romatu Thui it is to Ffanoe and 
Itilyi the two lands in which the roon of Romm civilization 
vvciit deepest down, that we owe the particular forms of 
letceia we write md read to this day. 


E, A. Lowz« 
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T he Fr^nLuh iLitcessor? of die Romjq Empire wert 
foircely conscdbiu dut rtcy ivere laying :hc foundj-tjoni 
of a new epoefa. To tbe contcmpoiaiis of Cturlcnugne it 
ie^ined u if the anctnur dominjan of the Caea^r? tad once 
more received a legitunatc sitcces^ori. To thcni Rome ivai 
Uiimorta\ iht motlmr of civiliiatitm outside whose away 
by only tke d a rkncaa of barharism^ and the Omni w« the 
Will of tlic *dll Uviog Empire. It Wit5 tte Chur^ and the 
Church otUy which through the confuisJon of the 
wreath^ and e^lich ceniuriei. had kept alight, albdt feebly, 
the torch, of learning,. She had been the sole [tansniittef 
of alt that was left of the heritage of the classical age, ind 
alone had saved Tn a nVin d noi only from hell, but froni 
tavagtry. It was the realization of this fact, however 
tfigtady and half-consciously apprehended, which gave to 
the medieval mind it* unity and its dhtinguuhing duraaer. 
The ihonght of the Middle Ages wai dm* essecftally 
iheocentric and the great medieval thmhers wer^ one and 
all of them thcologlms; as soon as this ceased \o be the 
case the Rcniisjance may be said to have begun. There 
were thus two factors which at each atage of its development 
deterinmcd the course of the scholasuc philosophy. One of 
these, the dogmatic: teaching of the Chureh, was permanent^ 
and melaitic, the other varied from age to age, a* tEie know¬ 
ledge of the iVTitings of the ancient phiiojophet* gradually 
increased p From tie nuith to the twelfth centuries direct 
acquaiutance with the two greatest thinken of antiqoity 
wj* asionkhingly toialL Of Plato only the Timn^uy In the 
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Eranahtion of GuJchidlm had tuirived, of Arircotit onTjr 
iKc Cat^gori^f and the Di jnd thoQgh before 

die end of the tvrtlffch ccotaty the whole of hii logic had 
been redbeovered!^ it Wis aat iill the beginiiiiig of the 
diincenth ccotuiy that iho contcoti of M9 principal wiitiiigft 
were generallT taiowiu The arlier medieval peiiod waa 
eotirel)- dominated hy thn wriiingi of Auguadne^ who more 
duo of the Latin fithen Lad incorpoiattd m \m 
leaching the phOoiophical spirit of the later pkKoniiti^ and 
who continued to exerclie the pmfoimde^t and moit 
enduring inUnence od the tnedieral mmd^ eves at the itme 
when the anihoritj of Arbiodc wai at ks vtToage$t« And 
[hough in [he later period /Irbtoidiatikm becomes the 
fariiiciiiablo philosophy of ihc schooLi^ its influence nevenhe^ 
Its* remains comparatively EFuperficial, The theolt^gy of the 
Church m patristic times had been so deeply itnbued with 
Plaroniim thac to the end it remained Flitonist rather than 
Arbtoteliatu 

The tas^lc of the medieval thinker wai thus one of recmi- 
ciliation, of sytithesis rather t b an creatioiL For at a time 
when men were beginning to learn once more ihe rudiments 
of civjlizstion^ the written word was surrounded with a Lain 
of ¥c 3 iciation+ only did piety ret|iiire an implicit belief 
in the lilml accuracy of all sacred writings scriptural and 
even parriitic^ a limilar camideration was extended also to 
the great secular wriringi of die past. Were they not the 
perfected tiiutEiphi of the purely human reason which in 
i hff i r own sphere no generation could hope to surpass ? 
The scholastic problem was therefore the reconcUiarion 
of the Revelation of the Omrcli with the philnaophiciil 
tpcculation of andent Greece, That such a reconcilUtioti 
wa# possible WHS a basic conviciiou^ for man tJte rational 
aninul wui created in the image o£ God. Yei human rcison 
was corrupted In the sin of Adam^ and where It came in 
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conflict with- die loiter of Rdrcktlon, instwt ^bdicddoD 
ws% dcnijncted: ULratigition itself became a de^cUj Tin. 
Tluc there WKB mn^thlDg Improper m luth 4 submission 
nerex for in instant occurred 10 the medievA] mmd. To 
dubclir?e in the teaebing of the Chnrcii w« regarded is 
somethijig monstroni^ 1 apiiituiJ diaeAse. It was equivalent 
to denving the ntionility of the universe alEogethcr^ For 
PdSQii aod revditiDii alike had their nlttmate ground in 
m single and unique aqurte, the unfatkomible nature of 
God. Paiiurc 10 arrire At a natisfactoiy ijmbeaii wai 
therefore artributed to the eormprion of man^s mEtlkcti 
the int egrity of which <ould only be mainuLned by the grace 
of faklu The history of medicTal ihooght h tlius the 
nnfoldiag of successive attempts to tecondle Chrittian 
dogma flnt with tbe Platonic and later with the AristotelicO 
phlloMphy. 

John Scotui ErigcrLif the flrst and the moic profound 
philosopher of the Middle Ages, came over from Ireland 
CO the court of Charl^ the Bald about the middle of the 
ninth century* Ac once the last of the fathers and the first 
of the scliolisricsT he occopies a. nnique position m the 
bittory of medieril thought. While ills concemporariea 
were acqtulDted only with the Larin fathers and the meagre 
fragment! of the Greek philosophcts which had survived in 
Latin translations, he possessed a competent knowledge 
of the Greek language and lud read deeply tn the Gtedk 
^then and ibe writings of platonizlng OiHrtianj like the 
so-called Dionysius the Areopagite^ whose worts he trana^ 
laced into Latin* The whole spirit of his philosophy b 
thui widely different from that of any odicr EnedievaJ 
writer. He is almoBC more neoplamnist than Clirbdai^ 
and the fieedom with which he retcrerprers the traditional 
dogmaa of the Church h wholly without parallel ici an age 
qf literal tiDi and blind adherion to authority* 
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Xo sbetch ooillnc cf Eiigcoa'l iv^teoi ti bv tio meiRi 
cHv, for Ilia tliduglit iboumU m «h>rTit» tulf-mptical 
metapIiTnci wbidi neudeia it toj difficult id undcntand. 
In hta chief u’orb Dt iipuuiu HAOiTM he rlawtfiifc* * Kiiore ‘ 
or, St we sbouid n^, Reality, into four tiods: that whicli. 
cnaiea and U tiot created ; that which ia created and 
create:^ that which ia created and doQ not create; that 
which tueither E^reatet nor ii created. By these di^uiona he 
doe* nut mcaQ to trpcci% fotir difteicat things or ciasac*, 
they are rather fonr sapeci* or stages of the one world 
process. The first deals wiih God at essence, the ultimate 
ground of the univecse, the setond with the Divine Ideas 
or first causes, the third with the created world, and the 
Uii with God at the comuaiiitadon of ail things. God 
alone has tme being: He ii without beginning or end,and 
ii the beginning, middle, and end of all thinga, for ail 
diLngt vrhich have being participate in His esaence, auhsist 
in and through Him and are moved towardt Him u their 
hut end. When, Therefore, we say that God crciited all 
thingi we mean that He ii in all things and underlies their 
cwence, they arc, to ure the modem idealist’s language, 

* adjectival * to Hitn, for God aJeme Jug ‘ substantive' being. 
John, however, was no pantheist. Though God is in aU 
things, He mail not be eaufosed with them; He Is not 
merely the sum of ihingt; in His own private being He 
tmnicendi theta all. Following the negative theology of 
the Ateopagite we may even say, by a aonicwhat violeni 
metaphor, that He is nothing, for Hii estense trantcendi all 
dete^inations and is ineipressihlc. For though redson 
Bigumg from the finite crcatloD concludes that God u, flat 
He is good, wise, living, &c., and. though tlm revdatioa of 
the Church rcadss that He ii one Easeace b ihrw Sub- 
irance* or Peraons, none of these definitions or attributes 
bdong to Him id tiidt literal sense; they am all more or 
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Le$« rrmbcdic* The dirine bviug itl |>qsflb!e coA- 

cepdonf. 

From the first * nature * proceeds the Kcoud, ermed and 
creating, the ^ iuicUigiblc world * of xht divine ideas, which 
form A fpiem hieratcbicallj arranged in PlatOEilc fadliioD 
from the bigheit idea^ the Good^ through all the vaziDas 
^JWTd and sp^^ui down to the lowest idea, matter. This 
LDEelligiblc wodd is created eternally hr the Father in the 
Son and uounslied in iJie bosom of the Holy Ghost, by 
irhose opEudoD the piimordial causes or ideas unfold them- 
selves inco the viiible and senjjble world. For like a true 
PJaionlst Erigena regardi the dirinc ideii not only as proto- 
types bat also aj the causes of the world of sense, Creadon 
i* tint the procession of the divine bciiig tbiDugh the 
primordial canses into the visible aod luvidble creatures. 
And this procession is eropiaL For God does not firsc 
Conceive and then malCj Fidtt mim ti vidfnd^ 

^p€raiur^ By this eternal act God creates not only the 
created world. He also creates flimsclf* * For the CTOturc 
Subsists in Him and He in oreatieig is after a marveQaus aucl 
ineffable manner created, mvisibie maldng HImsdf visible, 
unknown maVing HlmseLT known, fomilcsi giving Hiimelf 
form, luperesieutial giving Himsdf being, maker of all 
things bemg in all things made*’ 

Passing to the third division, the naruie that ii created 
but not CFcative, |olni eapemnds bii cosmology m the form 
of a commeniary on the firvt chapicn of Genesis, whidi he 
rtgardi not u a sntrim^t of historical fact, bat ai a highly 
symbolical allegtey. The centre of the created universe Is 
mao, who uni tea io his nature the aplntnal and corporeal 
^vcrlds. He is the microcosm, the workshop of creacioa, and 
in him the Divine Tnnity createa itself Erigtna is, m fact, 
an udcompromising idealist. Thought h the only ultirnatc 
reality and the corporeal sensations are mere iUusiona. 
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To be a ad to be tbouglit b one. Theoghi ii not the image 
of tilings^ it If tbjeir actual mcnce. Jujt aj die dinar 
thought creates etemallf the diniuc ideas or causes of tlwg% 
m human thought createi the eesencei of the thiiigi of the 
oeated uTorld^ and m it the imfoliiing of ibe divifie uaiune 
e£ aecatnpliihed^ Tlic humaii soul h- thus the image of the 
Trtaicf with itt three Acuities, oudefstaniling^ teasoji, and 
Far £i the Father creates the eternal Ideas in the 
Son, so the undemanding creacet the highest concepta ia 
the reasotL, and aa the Half Ghost diatitbotef the cfFtcu af 
the primordial causes in the muldpUci tf of the created worlds 
lo sense divided and dlstribnces the pure eoccept? into the 
|Wfa and jp^i^ies of the Tisibk svorltL But the image h 
noc a perfect one. For in the fall of Adam the nature of 
Hian wag cartupted and hi5 foul submitted to the lUtuions 
of the phpical Beases. Tlie phjsial qualitici which 
up corporeal thinga arc mere appearances; rher ate a ooa* 
geries of' accidents ^ which come inio being md pass awajy 
whereas the real essence of things is etcraal. If we could 
but see tMags us liwy really are, their seotibk quaUties 
would vanlth^ they would wholly be raolred into thdr ideal 
ci em cnifi The aiory of the garden of Eden and the teiupta'' 
don ii a lymboL There wai oo actual time when man 
edated in iimccencc; he fell as soon as he waa crciccd. 
Instead of turning hii »al to God he tuniedi lomrcb 
hiuLselfi and this before he was tempted of the dcvlL 
Thus fallen he was no longer able to fuliil the fuuctipn for 
whicb he ms created^ namely the bringing back of all 
thingt to their primordial causes^ the lavolution of the 
dirine e!3ence into itodf. 

The krt diTision, the Namre whidi neither createa not 
h created* represent! the ftoal stage of the world procea#* 
when all things have returned into thatr fint causes and rest 
in them ; w has the distinctian between crediot znEl cieature 
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hai obifceri^eds apd God ^ all in m After the fali* 
nup no longer dpjble of perfonniDg ehii cansomp^tiaii. 
He liaJ entered into the enunglemcnt of the ph^pica] hodf 
uid incurred die penalty of dejtiL But the divine mercy' 
hid prepired i pLm for hii redemption ^ the Word became 
Bcili aiauming the mmre of mm, md through the Lncama- 
tion human nature h restored co In ongliul polity and 
brought back into its fini cansa. Tliif icstoradon is 
accomplished in foar the deaih of the body* the 

rermrection of the dead^ the transformation of the physical 
body into a spiritual body^ and the final return of human 
name into in piimordial causes. In the rerurrectiaii the 
whole of the ^^luiblc creation ivill rue again ciartffomied, 
traiumtited, and etemalizedi reaisnmed into the divine 
bciogt y^t withont absolute annihilation preserved etemaEy 
aa a moment of the divine life; im D^m jicut 

mDrz/itur in ii*€^nu But this doenine of the myfcica! teturp 
of ill tlitigs into Gody which was no new invention (w*e 
find ftin ClEmenE of AXciandrU, Ongen, Gregory of NyBM)i^ 
has CO be adapted to the teverer teaching of the Chnni^ 
which make* an all-important distmciion between the fate 
of the saved and of the damned . A place has to be found for 
eternal tonnres* It ^nnot be human nature that snEeiSi 
for hnmanicy was restored by the Incactutiaii, and tme to 
hii Platonic realism Eiigcna insiitA that humanity is one 
and indivisible. £vcq the diabolic natnre will dure in t his 
abftract redemption But the iccjdEiiti of t his perfected 
subscance do not of necessity partldpate in this glonfitation. 
The evil of mankind is accidental fax cril htf no poiitiTC 
essence* and evil shat! be punished eternally by its own 
fruitration. The wicked will find no rcatizadon of their 
wideedness in the future life* lod fires of hell are the fires 
of an eternal consctcncc. The elect* on the other hand* will 
become united with God^ they will be deified* ami the 
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conditjoii pf tbdj ddfa^ibn it the knowledge ind love of 
ihe taezmjie 'Wotd revealed bf the teaelmtg of tbe 

Cbmeh- 

The philo^oph^ of EtigePi vtis conceived on too gi^od 
1 mic £0 Appeal to the eedeuAsried mtcUigiciijce of the 
Ednth ceutiiiy* It waj condeoLtied aj hereUcaf SDci the 
mA$i€T kfi no d±sclpl» worthy of hid name. In the tToobloiJA 
Elmc« of the tenth ceotnty darkne^ oace more dc^cciuieEl 
on the land, and when m ihe eJeTenih eennuy pluhnopbical 
fpecnlatim began onee more to reappear^ it waa fmixi 
humbler rourcei that the maJn tircxm of medierd thought 
drew xtt origin* Scholaatioim aLay be uid TO hare beeit 
generated out of theology by the dxtpnte? of the logkiam. 
First md foremost of these centroveniet wai thar between 
the * realists * and the * namiDallsu " cojiceniing the nattire 
of gececal coscepti or ^ unjvergal**, h * hninaiiity €*g* 
a real substaace^ one and the same iq all human heings 
who^ individuality eoniutf in a mere congcrici of * acci¬ 
dents \ or ii it merely a daft name irbitiirily chosK to 
designate a plutdity of partkulit men! TIlc fortner 
oplnian was that of ie so-called * rehtlsts % the iarter, that 
of the so-^Ued ‘ nominalists \ It miglu scfeni at hrst fight 
that inch a cootroveny was both abmrd and iteiilCf hut in 
£(ct its consetjnences were of the greatest importance to the 
devclopmeaii of medie\-al thought^ not so much becapse 
the i»tie itself was of luch van graviiy, but on account 
of the theological implications which si-cre deduced from it. 
Thus Rc^odlinui^ the protagonkt of the tmndualist party^ 
did not hesitate to apply his IngacAl doctrine to the elncida- 
tion of the mystmica of ih^ Trinity^ he argued^ the real 

is the nnif erralr thcii the Three Penons me not rhiee thinga 
but one things and the Faiher and the Holy Ghost became 
mcamace with the Son^ If, cm t he other hand^ t hf f f^ l 
is the dngnlarp we sbodd praperly speak not of one God 
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bai of thitc Godjf ind thh hom of tlic dJIcmmi be hisu^lf 
cmbnced. At this abominable tntbdjni the whole of 
Cbditcmloni «too<l aghast. The mote odiuorTatiTe Church'- 
mciL, who like Peter Damico had long been diftmatfid of 
the study of logic, redoubled tbeir protesi agiLOat auj 
artempt to undemtaud the tny^ietia of the faith. But 
even among the most orthodox there were those who took 
a huger view, Amclnii ifEerwanli Archbishop of Caoier- 
bniy^ saw that heresj must be couiiiettjd by its own %veaport- 
The tAfilr he «t hizmelf was to give a plulcwophical eiphna- 
tiua of Chrutiin dogma which thodd at the aattie lime 
be perfectly orthodoat lud co co-ordinate the some what 
loosely comiectcd cradiiion of the Latin Church* Staedng 
&om the basis of implicit fahh^ he yet »ougbtp as far as was 
pebble for the enfeebled and vidated intellecip to arrive 
at some undcrsianding of rbc holy myneriesi and to discDTcr, 
if that might be pennitted to himt the * nccessaij rcasoni ^ 
imderiying the principal tenets of the Church coacermng 
the existence and nature of God and bia relation to hia 
creatures. For the first time tince AugiEtine the great 
dogmas of the Triaityj the Incamarion* tbe Redemptiod^ 
and the cver-presring problem of free wiU and predesdnation 
received a sysiemaik treatment which deserves to be called 
both philosopbical and ortbudox. It waa a great advancoi 
and its consequences were decisive. Whatever flaws we may 
discover in the famous ontological argnmeitt ftn the cxisiencc 
of God which Anselm was the first ro formuhte^ its signi- 
Ecance h incontestable; it marks the beginning of a neiv 
effort to place theology once more upon a rational bari$. 
Meanwhile the strife berween nominalists md realira, 
hotly courested ihronghoqt the elcTcnLh ecntniyj acted av 
a powerful arimnlnB oa the growing activities of chc medieval 
mind. Schools of dialectic began to tnultiplyi and in tpite 
of nli the efTorts trf the moit conservative thcologunfi^ the 
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dUlcciicil spirit began to invade iht tadoing of diwlogj 
laelfn An Eniporta ni stage of thh derdopmctie b marked 
by the cdioct- of Peter Abckrd (i 1:142), the most tenonned 
dialecTicUn of the twelfth century* In logic he attempted 
to dJscoret a middle wiy between the ibsarditici of the 
orthodox realises and the blarphemics of nomliulists. 
Univemb are neither things hot names, they arc concept^ 
which are predicated of parricplin. Thm when we wj 
that Plato and Socrates are both men, we do not mean that 
there it a nipteriods essence * humanity* which, one and 
the tame, gives being to both, bnt we mean that both have 
EimiUr essences* The hnmanity of Plato is Humexiciilly 
dbdncT from the hmnaiiity of Socrates, but it i$ of the some 
iindp Elcmentaiy as such confidctations may appeatp they 
ware not without importance, and Abelard miy be reckoned 
St one of tlic preenrfiors of the logical thcoiy of the thirteenth 
centarj’, the so-called moderate or Aris to Delian Teslism* 
But it waa noi as la mere logidan that Abelard made Ms 
greatat impression on the speculation of hh age. Like 
Anselm, he too set oot to dhcoTCt ih^ neecsiary rxiasons 
which tmilcrlay the dogmai of the faith. Bat wheresi 
Anselm'* ™ i faith that inquires, Abebrd** was a frith 
which begin* by doubting. For it h only by doubting that 
we esn come to the invesiigatioti of the tmeh—a dangotncii 
doctrine in the i^es of twelfth-century chnrcbmeii I In 
a treatise cntitled Sic ei itm, he collected together oil the 
contradictory sittoncnu he could find hi the Scriptures 
and the fathers conceriiiiig varions poini;* of Chfiattin 
doctrine, and though he laid down the principld on which 
the teconctiiatioii should be effected,, he did not vcniure to 
ofier any lobdons himself. Thu* by borrowing the method 
of contemporaiy cauoniat*, who had alraidT begun to 
i^temanae and dosaify the conflicting ruling;] of kcIcsiis^ 
tlcol law, he laid the foandations of rh^i icholast^t method 
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wtiitii was aficTwardi to g^overii the dbcinsion of thenlogical 
ind philpfopliicsJ lo hli phUosopbical fpecttb- 

tiotta Abelard less forrunate. An ardent admirer of 
Plato, whose meupliytic he would embrace, erep where hfi 
rejected his logic, he attributed lo the pagan plubsopber^ 
an inticipatiDn of the Chriiika doctrine of the Trinitv 
which icemed to trespass on the umqoe pririlegM of 
etfrlcsiasucal reFcIadon, Did not the One of the platoctbct 
typify the Fatbeij the Son md the world-Soiil the 

Holy GhtrttJ And though emder presiote he afterwards 
wjt^rew this de^eitahle opinbn^ hU erplamrioni of the 
tnysteiy were incaadotjs; he redneed the ^rrimiy of Persons 
lo a mere trinkj of actrihnEes^ power^ whdnm^ and {otc^ 
jmd his compaxisoa of the triune unity lo j seal, the bronae 
of which it is made, and the character indsed On it, sai?ourcd 
too much of Sabrllianhiu to escape the implacable tanaiicitm 
of the Fcdonhtable St. Bernard^ who had long been waiting 
for the opportunity of silencing the pcjoidou* hereticA 
The inspired Ignorance and onscmpulons astotcocM of the 
uint procured a condemnation at the CotmetJ of heiu, 
which d id not evtn listen to a defence, and rilencecl for 
CTtf the peripatetic of Pallet. But the fulminations of 
the orthodoi were unable to pretenr the evolution of 
theological speculation* The iwelftli centiify was an age 
of rapid development. Everywhere theology waa bcuog 
transformed by the philosophical spirit. In the Abbey of 
St. Victor^ Hugo and Richard ivere developing che mystical 
ride of the teaching of St» Augustine, on Lines which were 
afterwards to be perfected by the Fraacisestt St^ Bonaven- 

* Cl eatm I * Cum dc Tnuitate l&qtiimr {AbaeJardut] lapit 
AKluq I emu dc ftarii, sapli Pdasimn ^ enm de pcfinaa Chruti, vapie 
N Of AtHtlard^t aicetnpt to feconole PLtnxuam uul Cbri»tua>- 

itT he wm« A^xuLvi^i^ e. iw|> * uhi dmai muitma 

iiidit quMcwsJft rl«ioeem fadiit Chihdanum^ #4 pcohat eixmicoip/ 
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Tarn, wlu'Ie 4 r Chjrtres there tpncg up 4 realist k 1 u »1 ef 
PlsToniitB who atreniptcd t(y hsniitMili>e the of the 

Timus} rtiih that of the Catholic Chuich. 

Chartres at thti peiitHi ivas the centre of a hutoaiuit rmnl 
which has icaredy' receired finm huiotiani (Dr. R. L. Poofe 
oceptedthe JticntiDii which it doenres. Kot oidj- were 
the chsiical authon Orid, VirgU, Horace, Seneca, Cicero, 
carefuUjf ittidied anil the an of composition sedulously 
coltJeaied \ the ttattml sciences also teccived a due tneasnre 
of attention, u u shown by the worbof Willvim 0/Conches, 
who sttenipred to recondie the atomic ihoorr of Demo- 
criiui and the Epicureans with the physical theoricB of the 
Tiaatut. 

The devebpnjent of this Platonic realism {■ of partkalar 
interest. To the realist, as we have ilready seen, general 
ideas were endowed with a mysterious mcijphyaicaJ si^i- 
ficance; they were the reality (r«) of which the particular 
was only the appeinnce. The world of ideas or * fotms 
which had first been described by Plato ai the intelligible 
world, had long been ideniified by Christian thoogiu with 
the dirinc ideas, the unity of wbli was the diviiie word or 
Wyor, through whom the world was crated. These ideas 
■re genefated eternally by the Father In the Son before ill 
worlds; they are the archetypes or moulds from which 
the cnaied world was cisi. But ideas are umveisah, and 
the things of the created universe are particubn; how 
th^ «e the uvo related 1 There mnit be some other 
prindple to mediate between ihetti, and this the acholuda 
found in ‘ matter *. The ' maiier " of the medieral phih^ 
sophers muse not, however, be conceived in terms of the 

nut vd., 19401 and Ua article ■ The M*»f m of the Schools ac Pirii and 
Cbartrn in Jolm eJ SaliilwifyV time Umotitta xi»v. 

3,21 ct alio Genfil,, La Ltvfwi £g {i£95^ 
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ituxkm phpLdsts. It ratlieT xhc Grctk an ab»* 
Inidf mdetennimcc tomcthing, which w« regarded as ite 
prindplfi of plarality aaid dung^t. The created world wai 
thoj produced bf the outflowing of thr divine ideoi or 
forms iDto matter^ ind all created thing? aine tufmp&sitis or 
componndi of 'form* and ^matterAnd 
Though parcicolar individiul things paw away and come 
Into heing the world itself Li inipenihablej lot the forma 
and inatfcr art crisrlastingi, The bond whidL ttniio 
form and matter and holds them tcgciher il the fitui cause 
of the worlds the wx^rld-fool which h ihc Holy Ghost* 
The universe is thus a great organiim aolmated bj one 
life which lives In all creannea^ in brotei and men and 
itnnei, arid luicaim St through alt its maniiold changeSj. 
the Jfififtu of due Nkcne Creed* Thi& theory^ 

which appro^ebd in some ropects very ciosdy to pantheismp 
ia expounded in a rjuainily charactniiitic maihemadcal 
fymbaliim by Xheodoric of Cbartres in his book Dt 

op^riivf^^d also by Bernard Siiveitris in a picturesque 
aUcgorioii dialcgae fnundL But it would be 

a mistake to interpret it as a thojough-gning momsra \ for 
both vvritmp w^hile maintaining that all thmgt partake In 
t ^f! divinje unity and are derived from it| ars careful not to 
confiuc the creaior with the creature, and both insist 
equally upon the transctndcuce aa wcU u the muaancnce 
of liic divine being. 

hlean while another powerful influCHGC was beginning to 
pervade meciieval thought. From the beginning of the 
twelfth century the * new logic * of Aristotle began to make 
iu way into the schooUj thus adding a new ingxetlieat to 
their emuposite teaching. Much tnicUcctual mgenuity was 
expended in endeavouring lo form a ayntbcals between the 
logical doctrine of * Plato ' and * Aristotle % which developed 
eventually into the typit^l acholuric doctrine of *tinivers?!s ^ 
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Tlur * imiTcmJ * liu a threefold etittence. As ^ idei ' ie ii 
an eientil momeat of cbe divine mind {anu rm), js 
* essence^ k is iodividoalized in the numerically different 
reil objects of the canerrte world ^tn re)^ while as ‘ concepi ’ 
or it ii ^ abstracted * by the ntind fom chc 

particulOT of senM-etpericEoe (fd/t rrw), Thua wai ended 
the tecond phase of the ctnttraversy between nomlnalkm 
and realism. 

Bui the laBcence of Aristotle was by no meaiu confined 
to logic. Round about tzoo the great philD^phiciii worb 
of the pedpateiic philp^pher made thek way to the newly 
founded univenity of Paris^ the great mettopoUr of medCeval 
thought^ in L^tm iramlatioiu made in Spain from the 
Arabic teat, together with the numerous comincntarie* of 
the Arabian and Jewish phiiosophcrt. The Physi^rs, Mwta- 
piyri/r, De Jmmat A'ritV/, and Natur^ia^ which had been 
lost for centuries became once more the prapeny of Latin 
Chrifltendom, Thh rediscovery of the Arisioicliau philo¬ 
sophy had a profound and cuddea effect. Medieral thought 
was confronted with a completed fyttem which was worked 
out with a tdciitifie thoroughness and breadth of iricw, 
wholly different from the fragmentary Plaioniim which had 
been the huplfatiun of the prmous centnritj. Aristotle, 
who had been known merdy as a * diaiectian became at 
once ^the Phffosopher*, and hh authority came to be 
regarded as alniDst that of another Bible. Papal prohihitionj 
agaiasi * reading ^ the new treatises in the universkim. and 
sdiDob were quietly disregarded and afterwards withdrawn^ 
and from benceforward the chief, if not the only rcquifcnient 
for the degree of Master of Arti, was an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of the Aristoiclkn wriiinp* 

The medieval churchman was thui compelled to 
a task of syutheds far mote complicated fh^fi any he had yci 
at temp ted» Aniioiolianutn and Oiriatianity had lomebow 
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to be welded into 1 Itoitf whkh rinbraad tte idiilltr of 
troth, humin Mud divine* The fini great effort ia dm 
directifin iris the Sunrnu of the Frzndican 

Alexander of Hales, who attempted to graft oa to the 
tcaditioiiit thookigy the doctrines of the new pbilosoph/. 
But the fpirit of hii wort remaiaed predoitiiiutbgl7 

* AnguAtLalaa * in its charattcdjtic c^onfhsioii of theolo^cil 
and philosophical spochlatioiLp and he was unable to bnng 
the newer and the older elements into any coherent imir^-, 
A different method was adopted hy the Dominiem School 
of Aiberttu Magauj and bis pupil St. Thomai Aquinas^ 
The Qnity of philasoph^ and theology waa definitely aban¬ 
doned^ and they bec^e wboUy separate idences^ the one 
the product of namral reason^ the other that of diTute 
rereladon* The dcosJve factor in this dhiaion vna the 
Amtotdian empiricut theory of knowledge. The older 

* August]nlan * theory of cognitioii which reached its 
highest expression in the Philosophy of St. Bonaveanua^ 
wap essentially mptical in cend^cy. Knowledge is an 
mtuition in which we catch lome reflection of the eternal 
ideas of the diTuie mind^ and the objects of seasoal experi¬ 
ence are in the last resort only the gukc or symbol under 
which these ctema! Ideas are revealed. The ultimate objcci 
of knowledge is thus always God himsdi^ and all knowing 
is dependent upon the illomtnation of the uncreated light 
which rcv<Lali itself co the sotil of man by progT«sive iragei 
rising fhom ordinaiy iemc-eipcrience to mystkz] eAnteni- 
pUtion. The diitinction between faith and reason was thus 
blurred^ for what is &]th but a higher reason^ and leaion 
but jji indpcrfcct faith f A complete tepararion of philo¬ 
sophy and theology was therefore theoTctically impossible^ 
The ArisiotclLaD; theory of knowtedgCj. on the other hand^ 
was natuphitic and empiricist* The mind is, of its own 
right, io to speak^ endowed with ccrtiiq ba^c princTpIci of 

a 
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tboiighc^ indf iot fh^ knowledge corum whqllj from 
Bfitbput through ilie expeiicDce ^ ihe reuses whiih teSect 
or copy a reallj exT^ring uterodl worlds Nibil m in inul^ 
^krd n<m ftivj fturit in umu^ Thh profound diSerence 
rc):iulericd the separadon of naxoral rc^^n from reirclauoi:i 
mcyitablc. By making each inpreme in itt pvvn sphere, it 
wai hoped that conBict woo Id be avoided. Theological 
truths cotdd not mdecd be proved* but it conld he thown 
that they did coc contradict the fnudamentid po^tulito of 
nrasen, and that was enough. 

This divorce* white it appeared to make for bannony^ ivai 
in £ict inlcLllectiully disastrous^ It wai found impossible 
to avoid border-line conBios^ for tho principles of the 
Anstoielian philosophy were reahy wholly incompatibk 
with the Catholic faith, which both in its content and in its 
tradirions was more dosely allied to Fbtoni^, The latent 
cnntTudicilaus one by one revealed themselyei beneark the 
cloak of comproEmsc, and the ultimate result was a form of 
fceptidsm which expressed itKlt m the convenieiit theory 
of the two truths. 

The great champion of AristoedUnisna was St, Thomaa 
A^juinas, who, breaking away from the older tradiebn of the 
schools, attEinpeed to puri^ the Arbtotelian doctrine from 
Arabian accjctlons and to use it as s pkifo^phicul foimdarion 
for Catholic theology. Hb amiiting tucceis wm dm? to his 
unrivalled powers of 8jiteniatiaa.uoa^—-a marvcUnus grasp 
of detail^ and a faculty for lucid presentation which no 
medieval thinker codd equal But he attempted no Je$« 
than the Impossible, and the subsequent ooUapie of 
sckolaaticinii was the direct rostdt of the discoray of bis 
faHore:, 

A few iUuitraripmt may sen'e to show die typical diffi- 
culcies of the Tbomitt AnstotdiAiiiani, which lead either 
to a complete dhturtion of the origmal lystcm, or else to 
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AH ii]apAi$c from Mrhidi the cml^ refuge was au sec of fsich. 
According to AjucoxIc’j theory the universe is composed of 
two correlAtive priadplei^ form Acd mseter^ both of which 
sre etettuJ, The one U the principle of setmillty, the other 
of potcfidality. Matter of itielf hat nO real exiscence, but 
only potential being; it h the principle of all cbwge being 
for ever capable of muming new fornu^ Ac the opposite 
pole is Gotlp who is pure actmlityj the form of forms and 
the Ibu] cause of the world. Between mattcTi the lowest 
tenn^ and Godt the htghert^ the real worid of concrete 
^ mbstanecs * composed of feum and matter b arranged 
hkrarchicaily in an ascending scale from the coimptible 
bodies of the mbtunaiy world to the mcorTuptjble Ephenct, 
TCiroirijig with an eternal motion^ and though in the case 
of the terrestrial subicancea the indhiduals may come to 
binh and perish* yet the fonn or type h eternal^ tor ever 
realizing Itaetf in the mutability of cterna! matter. 

The doctrine of the older scholastic* with in Augustlnian 
tradition WM lar differenc. For them matter wai a sari of 
meuphyaical wotld-jruff out of which the universe was 
crcaiedt ^ fltiiB which^ while without ally positive qnalide*^ 
yoE had some real existence of its own, even though it had 
never actually eiitfted in bobtbn apart from form. Thoma*^ 
however, folium Aritrotle in mamtadung the corrdativity 
of matter to form and in denying to it any real cxiitente, 
hut he if forced to reject the presupposition which ti 
esfieotially implied in thia theory* namely the ecemity of the 
universe* and his maurid ftrim/i i* left in tbe awkward 
position of a sort of created nothing which has no repre* 
fentatlve idea in the divine mind and yet is aomehow known 
by God. Tlae problem of creation was one which caused 
him no little rrouhTe. Too good a ChriKtan to deny 
creation in time* he w^as neveribelKS too good in AmtoteEan 
to adimt its demonstiabiliEy, with the result that he has to 
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t:ike refuge tiltiiruiteliir m jn let of which h ptilo- 
fOphiciilly a. ycry desperate upedieoL 

In hit dDcirine nf tiue bouI and its rchtion to the bodj 
Stir Thotou^a ArbtDiclianum Icadi him mto evexi gr^ttcr 
djffitnhicf:. According to the * AnguaiiniaQ ' iclioti] 
represented hy A Wan der of HjIcs ind Bon^TentiiT^^ body 
ind soul aie «ch in a sense suhs^tances, each bdcig composed 
of fonn and matter. Bat the body of itself is not i com* 
plcte snbstaiLce —is a mere cbemico-physicil ftnjcture 
which li not mlivc. The sold, even though tt ii itself com- 
polite^ acti aj a * pcrfccdirc form ' towardi the body and 
ghr« it ii$ living ftiDcrions. At their dhsoludon in death, 
each still U snbatanmUF itself, though the forai of the body 
being " ccuruptibli: * the latter qni^y dhintcgiate^ while 
the soul contmuc^ its mhstantkl exigence, liiia ingerdous 
doctrine of the pSunlity of fonns was natnraljy abhorrent 
CO the itrlct Adjtotdhmisni of St^ Thomas, Form and 
matter are essentialj corrdadve^ and one substance ca n 
therefore only have one srnbstancial form* The aonJ is, as 
Aristotle taught, the anbsimdd form of the body^and soul 
juiiJ body are not two anbstances hat one substanoe. But 
here jii awkward dilenmia arises,, and more thg tm- 
plicarions of the AristordiiD doctrine have to be avoided. 
At death the union of form and matter ii dissolved and the 
mdividtial desrroyciL What then of immortality P The 
soul, says Si, Thomas, U t * tepajrabk form it can cantmue 
to Etki ai m mdJvidua] withoot matter, surdy a very 
itrange conclusion, and one whicii directly contradicis the 
fundamcnul thesii of .^rhiotdiflnimi, namely, that the 
mdividuaJ, which is rhe rea!,ii the compound of form and 
matter. Ih tact SCi 1 homas^i Mime la a philo¬ 

sophical monstrosity* For a * form * la uoiveml and on hii 
own teaching the universa! can only be " individualiid ' m 
matter. A plurality of' fbnni ‘ of the same " fpcdci e. g. 
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a plurailiiy of dtp 2 twi spirits, it a logical atifurdiiy wliidi 
iUuAtratcf ailniintbly the complete incoEiipadbiUtj of the 
Aritioidian Mjxd die CKruiko doctrines* 

TTie wme concradlrtion meets us also In hjA ethics^ Here 
tgria St. Tliomu Attempts to reconcQe Aristotle witli 
Cbristbmty, and thoogli Kis treatmeat of etbical probkjiui 
ii unique imong dm ffcbolwric pkilosopitcn bodt for itt 
thorottglmefij md for lit dldecried tHU, 1 taiidkctoty 
AyndifiSLi wii not mily titainable^ For tie Chcrdi kad 
ioag worked out in mtiuute detad a system of morality tie 
cbjncter of which ms wlmlly different from the erfiics of 
ancienc G recce^ And while St. Thomas borrows th e phraseo- 
logf and the forma! principles of the Anscotelkci system, he 
entirely changes their origroal meaning by coitsmicting 
vrith them a * paiural * morality which is to serre merely 
as a bisb for the supcmatiiral morality of the world of 
grace^ the ¥ery conceptiGn of which b fnndamentally 
irreconcilable with Ariitotle^s faatjc ides of the natnre of 
ethics. It would in fact be diffienh Co find two ethical 
Ideab which are so wholly disparate as ihoae of the good 
Oirisdan mao and the 

And yet this curious patchwork of iirccancllable ideas 
was somehow made to work* It suited exactly the genius of 
the medies'ai mind which expressed iudf in the synrhesb of 
traditional auchoritiesH The greater the variety and even 
the contrariety of dements, the snhiJer the ingenoity 
necessary to reconcile them and the more satkfacEoiy the 
product, as neprchludng more perfecUy the aconnnlated 
wisdom of the ptsi. Plato and Aristoiler were thej" cot the 
great patriarchs of human reason } To conceive that they 
Could have been wholly in error would be inordinate pre- 
snmpriom The first demand 0/ the spirit of the age was 
for inclusiveness rather than for teal con^Utency* That 
pbiloscphy and theology conld be tinificdp thai they were 
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both fomduFw true was a pc^rutare thir could ode be 
^estioAcd, and in formal iogio then: was die iBStrumcnt 
ready to hand : the tyllogiam was a tool that was ill but 
omnipotent. The ichoLtstic^ in iTaa £jr too devet 
a logician to feel the need, for real consiitencyi 

The tuecKsof St. Thonua'di teaching wai tnunedlatc and 
startling—-In rpite of the bitier oppoiitioo of the mote 
conservatiTe theologiam^ even wkhin hii own order, and 
the condemnatinn of bii doctrines both at Paris and at 
Oxford* Nerer before Jiad the mcdieiral schoob wimesjcd 
any aptem whkh cmM be compared with Thomism for the 
completenesi of its arricubdon and ihoroughnoi of applica¬ 
tion. tc became at ooce the of reference^ of 

T[ihaequEnt fcholasticbm, Bnt its weaknesses and incim- 
KitCDCies did not escape the criridsm of the adherentfl of the 
older type of doctrine, espediUy witHn the rival FTancucan 
order, which lost little time in publbhing a * Corrcctory of 
brother Thomas' hy Wthiam Lamarre* and raised for itsdf 
a doctor as famons as the * Angelic * in the person of Ouni 
Scotns, The Philosophy of Scatus, which, owing 10 bi« 
early death, never reached the same oompletcni!^ of expr^- 
iion as that of Thomas, is a critical recanstniction of the 
older Angus linian scholiJtackai, deeply inBucacifd by the 
Thonust lystcm. It abo ii i tyntheib between philosophy 
and theology, but lea lErictTy Arbioi^kn, for where St* 
Thomas followed the peripatetic philosopher ilmoft blindly. 
Duns b far more dJscriminaring in hU sekctiDii, and chooses 
only those dementi whkh cotiid he made 10 harmonise 
more eaiily with the teaching of the Church. On several 
funcLtmcntal poinu he ji Ln complete agreement with the 
Angehc Doctor* He accepts witbour reserre the empirickt 
Aristotelian throiy of knowledge, and a bo the formal separa- 
lion of FhOowphj and Theology. But the baric principles 
of his ineraphysic arc far difierent. His theory of form irtd 
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mAttcj u a rcftatemcnt of the older doctrine, \Vhi\c 
agreeing mth the generally accepred mching of hb order^ 
ibai macier lui reit being and chii all treated iMngf arc 
coin|Kued of form rad matter^ Duha goa one step farther* 
and maintains the fundamental nnity of matter in all 
craribn^ a doctrine ivhlcb b derived froni tike platonizing 
Jcififih phifogoplier, Saiaman ben Gabirol (Afficiebioii)^ 
Mairer thuf be^mcj ihe priiteiple of ^ Cocatnrtein ’; zi la 
[he metaphysical stuf from whiclt the whole created world, 
tpiritoai aa wcU as phyrical* was formed. ’'Fhb doerrme of 
tilt ttnity of the emted tmirene b expressed in a httantiful 
rymboL The world b a gigandg Trot planted and tended 
by God, whose root is matitt and whose trank Is divided 
into iwo main brrachei representing the physical and the 
spiritual creation^ The twigt teptesfinc rhe perishable 
snhstao™* the fallmg leaves thdr * accidents \ while the 
flowers represent the human soul and the fmit the Angels.* 
He b thus laved &oin the iirange dilcmcnag of the Tbombt 
Aibcotelianbni, but the doctrine of creation in time also 
causes him distomibrrp and he b compdlcil to admit that 
while probable it b not striedy demonstrable. At the same 
time his conception of form and matter etubtes him to 
avoid the Thomiit confusion of the relation of the soul 
to ihc body* and the carious theory of the separate foitns^ 
Scotm agrees with Alexander of Uales and Benaventura in 
ixuLatainiug that both saul and body are compoied of farm 
and matter^ while also admitting the Thomixt cojitdatioD 
that the sod] stands to the body as its gubsTrairiaJ (oim^ 
The survival of the £dnl as a $afa$rafice in its own nghr It 
therefore not a palpable absurdity^ yet he will not concede 
that it can strictly be dcmnnatTated, though again he 

* Thii Dceiiit in thr Dt^rfram pTfAttpio^ m tn^thr clLtaiitb.cii- 

riciry of wliitk hft rEccnd]f bcoj dgubted* bui thEre ii nn iraj™ m regird 
liit evidence iti 5CDuinciLe» 04 
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concedes xh^x bsUnce of probsibilitj b ftxoogljr in ilt 
favour* 

The roost inrerestEng of Dnoi^a conuibutioas to the 
Mstory of thonghc is tis doctrine of the wHdi li 
vrorkfd out with great minuteu^^ and ptp:habgical petie- 
tratiOD. Whereas Thomas Inclines to an inteUectiLaiisdc 
detemiinism^ because he nilhere$ to the Arbtoielian fonmilae, 
and Anstode had newer luccecdcd in arriving at a conceptinn 
of the will ai al4 Scorns coroes forward at the champion of 
libertariaiuimv upholding the primaty of the will over the 
intclbcT* The wiU^ though it maj- be, and indeed is, 
mfluenced by the intellect, U not, howwer, " dctennincd * 
by ii: in the ktt raorc it detcmiines itself and thus it ti 
that a man can act cren against ids beiTer judgement; 
for the will holds the power of aticntion, and is to a large 
extent the controller of man's chougiitfl^ for it cjo turn 
ihc contemplation of the intellect from one object to anjother, 
and thus accomplish its purposct behind the bact^ as it were, 
of the still unall voice of reason* But tltu mteresting theoty 
of freedom leads tt once to difficuliies. The freedom of 
nmn and the freedom of God come into colBaion, and 
Dnna exercises all hu iubtlccy in Tiin when he attempts to 
grapple with the great theological probleoii of the Refibrma- 
tion^ of Grace and free will^ and the dnrinc responsibility 
for evil In the wpkm of ethics also this Toluncanaric 
doctrine leads to difficulties and contradictions, and he is 
forced somewhat unwillinely to base the whole moral law 
not on the nceeSa^ities of reason but on the mscrutable 
detemLinafroni of dit divine wilL 

In spite of the constructiTe elements in hii phibMophy, 
the chief roulii of Scotktn wttc rather critica] and destrne^ 
live. Duns had laid bare with merdhss acatenes the 
latent ooniadtctioiii in the Thoroisi system, and he lud 
eridched ai invalid many of the arguromiti by which 
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ThrtttLM tad attE!mpttd lo eatablkh. a * utural' tlieology. 

Creaiiocism, Immortalinji^, the Diyloc OmmpQUnc^ 
ttae and Piaay other dogmai. of the Chnrch were thovrn 
to he imdcniDfiitritlfi oaturai rujoiL, utd though 
Scctui tatrodaced no new principle of teeptici&m ami 
cmlj applied more rigiiiroiLiI^ the diadnctlon mTcntcd by 
Tlmmatr the pa^diological e&ct of the tmufer of cm* 
doctrine after another from the province of tcjron to the 
prorince of faith, was eoormotu. The pre-estabEahed 
Kannonj between reason and reveUtion, which was the 
{budatnental postulate of Toedicval thongb^f coLbpsing 
with iknuing rapidity. 

There wai yet another diainte^atiiigf ktEloence which 
grew more and more powerful at the beginning of the 
founeenih century. The worb of the Ambka phyaidui 
Atid commentator on Aiiitodc had been sviddy studied^ 
and 4 school of ^ Airerrojscs ^ grew up at Parii and aho in 
the nniversitiea of Northeoi Italy, e,g- Padua, where 
medicine wii eagerly aiudied. The rowt important aitkici 
\n the ATerroiit creed were the eietnity of the tvorld, and 
the denial of the indmdtutl tmmortaliiy of the toni Ac¬ 
cording to the btter theory, there b only one * rcaion ' 
vk'bich IS eremaj and which thinb In each of m by coming 
into temporary contact with the mortal sensitive spnl which 
dittntegritct whh the death of the body- Both doctrinei 
reprodoced far more accurately the real teaching of Aristotle 
than the Chiiatiamrcd version of Sr. Thomai^ and they 
appealed to the more ratlouaibtic setentihe temperament^ 
but onforEiLisatdy they were irrecondbble with the femda- 
mental teaching of the Church. Thh awkward drenm^ 
stuicc wafi therefore explained *wiy by the mgenions and 
comfortable liypoihcdi of the * two truths \ according ro 
which a proposition could be phibsophinaLly irue and 
thcalogically&lse or vke versa. Was ncK the recondHarJoa 
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of coacradiciioiu an cdityiDg proof of tlic iUtui« omni* 
poiCQCC ? But the reconciliation of oontxadlciioiit waa the 
one tasjc which even the luhtleiy of the ichnlaftic waa itnabte 
to accomplish ^ and dc reault of this diiaitrotis teaching was 
a polite bnt acaredp dufuiied tcepticittn which heralded the 
phMasophp of the Rcooisance, 

The filial hreakdowa of tin; tcholittic attempt to combine 
Aiiftioreliaiium with Chrutianitp b dearJf apparent In the 
last great medieval ibintcr, the and-papaliit William of 
Ockham, the rErirer of * >tommali 3 [ti who attacked the 
to^Ued * modeiite* rra1i?m which had mied the Khooli 
for about a centniy. Ockham rejects the conception of the 
tmTrtsal as immanent in panienUn (m re], Onip the 
HUgnkr Mists and the ' univeisal»js i fiction of the mind, 
a^ ‘ term ’ or naionl sign which atsndit for a plntalitj of 
singiilars. The immediate object of all fomu of knowledge 
(inVaitiw) is the proposition tvhose term* am * anivcRals' 
which somehow represent real things, though thep are not 
the things themselves but onlp * sigtu ’ of tliero. This 
apparently commonplace doctrine reallp itnick at the roots 
of the whole Aristotelian theory of knowledge as undemtood 
by the Nliddle Ages, and opened the wap to a Ecepticlsm 
which Ockham bJmself would hove been the first to lepndi- 
atc. For it was ugned that if all knowledge is of proposi¬ 
tions and not of ‘ things then logic ii the only science and 
physics and metaphysis ate unposaible, and, what is more, 
if there is no imiverisl immanenr in thingS'Ui'themselves, 
how is any knowledge of them posnhle 1 how da we know 
that our ‘rigns* represent them at they really are* For 
have you not already admitted that' signs ^are' tiniTersali 
and there arc do ' universak' in things I Tlie dlffi.'Mlriw 
of the correspondence theory of troth are thus raised in the 
most acute form. Once the louWrah- re was abolished, 
the bridge between logic and metiphpic was brotms down 
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by thft desrnicttoQ of liut reaJ idtatitj qs and 

csscace. 

Nor wnro the rtsulu of Ockhim’i tejicbing any less 
del trued ve ift the wiist n^alm of metaphydjcs 2nd tbeology^ 
Nor content with tnamciiDing 43 hiiiemoiiitrable the iiornof- 
Cality of the mtil, be wont evofl fiitber and denied the 
Validity of the argnments proirJng the existence of God and 
His atiributeH} amh jj iinhyi goodneiij omnipotencci and io 
forth, and thotigh he maintained that on purely mtioaal 
grounds the balance by in favour of the asiumprion that 
there is a God^ he insbred that thu dci^gmai of the Cliuich 
5uch as the Trinity and the Incamadon were not only 
iDdefajonsErahte but highly tmprobablci in the sense that 
ro most of the wise men of the world who relied on natural 
reason they appeared to be false. He developed also to an 
exaggerated degree tbc voluntarisni of Scotus. The will of 
God ii ataolncely arbitrary and bound by no laws^ the 
physical and the inarjl order are alike conringcntj the nature 
of the world and the durinction between right and wrong 
ten solely oa the absolutdy arbitrary dedaion of the divine 
wdL The same applici to the order of Grace t God could 
if He wifihed save the widted and damn the righteoui, 
just aa He might have become incarnate ia ao 01 or a 
»tooe. 

Scepuctsm could scarcely be carried farther without 
relapsing into downright infidelity* hfcdJeral thought had 
exhausted its power of growili, and a further ayatheiic 
dfrreiopEricnt waa no longer posiihlfi. The history of phDfr* 
fophy in the later Middle ^\ge» ia a story of decay* The 
three mam schoob, Thomism, Scotiun^ and Termiaism 
condnucdjk U traOpfor two centuries and more reprodutiiug 
and cntaraeiitingoo die dnetriaes of dieir foundcra^ grovring 
geaeration by generation more futiMy academic and 
clahoratnly itcfile, until schokiricism became the laughing- 
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stock of tte hunjaiiBU of ti« Reniiiiaiico, J .^liirrtfr Tt 
bombio^ting in a tacuata of The gfe*t dretun of 

St, Anicliii^ die b u ildi ng op of ■ Chriidia phDoiopfay, 
which hid soemed » near to folhlmcnt La the Spmnd of 
Si. Thoioas Aquinai, gradually faded and pasted away, and 
with it pasMd that fascinating form of the human spirit, 
the medieval mind. 

It is, of conise, a comparariTely easy thing to critieixe 
thought of a past age fitom a {nodeni standpoint, and to lay 
bare its inconamendes and inadequacies, hut to dikoFer 
post-mortem the cause of death is not to lolre the mystery 
of life. The written word is, after ail, little more thait the 
tLdetDn or fossil of the living thoughl, and our historia of 
philosophy are rather anatomies than physiologies. And so 
with the philosophy of the Middle Ages, whose outlook on 
world and whose problems were h* different from 
it is hard lo realize that it was once i living thing, and to 
grasp, beneath the inadequate logic of it? eapresaon, the pto- 
fo^der wiity of the life which gave it birth. The medieval 
spirit waa dominated ibroughont by the conception of 
a lapremo hatmony sabordlnating the nataral to the super¬ 
natural order, a harmony in which all the activities of the 
soul, tel^EDD, philotaphy, art, science, and conduct were 
united in the realization of the ideal of the City of God. 
The Chiiitian that had, in the last analysis, little need for 
a pliilowphy--tJae questions which really interested him 
and the prohlenu ivliich were of supreme imponance to his 
destiny were all answered, and his needs all satliffed, by his 
theology and io concrete manifestation in his persona] 
rcligioui life. The achievement of the Middle Ages lay 
therefore not so much in the intdloctual coiutruction of 
a phaosophic system as in the myttidsjn of the devout life, 
and the more tmagmative synthesis of art, which in the 
Divine Comedy of Dante tipnesaed itidf in the crearitm of 
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purest pociiy, Fiimg hk giize upon the Divioc Esisnce^ 
at ilic tiiid of tie Par^dint^ exclaims : 

Nd voQ ptofoitdo rkLi die t'lotema. 

Legato 000 alBOte in un Tvlnm^i 
06 chc jw runiTerso ri i^ujidcrnA ; 

^ acddeud e lor cDatniac, 

Qctaii CGEiBidiniiune pet tal modo 
Che dd diUo dico £ un vaupy-i^c liamt* 

All im xnd dl iciencei, w use the noble coacepucni of 
Sc. Bona vent ura, wefe but roads whidi lead hicit to the 
tupreiDc theology- The Carholk faith rounded 

and embraced lie life of the medic^ thmltcr, ^tist aa in bis 
cosmology the primwm imiiU contained in itself the totality 
of space and created by its diviiiidy rustained moTement the 
totalitj of time. But this self-contained completeness was 
inadequate ro ^iisfy ihe grooving needs^ sciendfic andptuloso- 
phicah of the advandng spidt; and jmr as theabandoniDcni 
of tic Ftotemalc lystem rendered obokte the medieval con- 
ceptions of aitronoffllcal Science, so tic * Copemican revolu¬ 
tion ^ of the idealism of tie eighteenth ccntLiry has rendered 
ohiolcte the philosophical ^ Weltanschauung ^ of the Middle 
Ages. But even if there h litik in modern thought which can 
be regarded as a direci legacy of the Middle Age, except 
perhaps the doubtful blessing of formal logic, it must alwap 
be remembered that it wbj schoUiticism which tnmsnutted 
to Eumpean culture its £th acquaintance with tie philo¬ 
sophical bentage of Greece and Home, and founded the 
academic traditioa of our universities which has continued 
unbroken to the present rime, ^ ^ g 
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J law that in Ifm fai d^im ii lyb^p 
Bauc 4 yp with Idv^ in wie volmnt^ 

What thimiik thv muverH In Icayc* Is iimiiccnd; 
StibiEVicc^ letidenc, tad ihrJr DpoatM^ 

All intcriiuHl EQfvEiin la such 

Thar what E ipe^ It one tlinplt iiaht, (tr. 
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EDUCATION 

T he Cliirf Joftice, Tuhng in diat the Manama nf 
clifldrcn wai a * $pmtiul ^ nuacr^ ihac is^ one b^nd 
the cognisance nf the King'i Bepch^ wai asserting tiaiory as 
wdl as hvf I (rom die earliest to the latest Middle Ages 
public cdncatinfi througlintic the Wt^i was a fiuictbn of 
the Church* The pre-Christiaii Empire gave rank and 
pririlcgi: tz> diftingiiished of rhelDdc^ and 

in the fint ctncuij of our era State fialade^ were paid to 
thc^ who practised in Rome^ and perhaps co others who 
unght ehewhere* No SHch encouragemeut wis given to 
the grammaiici and of the secondary and primary 

schoob, VcT ejich schools existed and m many places were 
supported from public funds and by private enterprisep 
Tic dehnJtely local control of cdncatioii combined with 
a central general overnght was the creation of the Churchy 
which in fine course evolved an mganbarion cQiuprisiiig 
sdiools, universiries, collegeSi The unit wat the dioceian 
bishopb household and lu * clerls who there taught the 
Faith^ prepared men for holy orders^ and cooducied the 
Services of [he caihedrai and diocesan business generally* 
As iostructon of the duigy’^sdiool the chief aim of these 
clerks was co teach *■ divine letters that the Scirptores 
and the patristic writings. In esseociala thii insmictioii 
and the Roman rhetoticaltratniegDcciipiedcoiiiconn gJFOiiad; 
both Uughi ^ grammar % that 1 % language sad literarurc^ 
both, aimed at pcrmaiion by Training fpeakert and writers. 
The thoroDgh undeistandlng of a literature which was 
in voir cd in granuoar demanded the mastery of a cooiider- 
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body of mi&ccUaneoui kmcwledgc withoLit which 
classical worb remamcd obscure. The * liberal aru ^ were 
therefore ai necessary to the Oiurcli as die 
the ckdc of arts and sdences, had been to prE-Chriitkn 
cult ure, * For wirheur practical knowl^ge o f other fences 
the Holy Scriptures caimor be understood,* said St« Bona' 
Ventura in ihs tKm wmiK oentury rc^echfling St* Augustine 
in the fourth. The tchool of the bkhop^t sear, ivhether in 
cathedral or tuonaitery, perforce became a ichod of gram- 
maff which was taught as ptepatatoTy and auxQiaty to 
divinity, the primaiy object of the schoors existence. 
To men not quite ignorant of Axisrotle theo-lngical atudics 
Faggoted problems wHch were philosophical; and this 
association of sacred and iccalar iu due course gave rise to 
univerrities. The singers of a great church mtui add to 
a knowledge of mnilcal notation the tbdiiy to read Latin 
u'ordj, even though^ iti default of grammaf, ihc scuse 
Temiiord obscure. So the song school was created} it 
fluctuated tliroughoat its history between the standing of 
a School of music and a grammar or a preparatory schooL 
It was nevef an demeniary ichixil in the modeiti «en$e, 
i type of inherent origin. 

In eariy days the bahop or abbot was the head of the 
ciihcdral or motiastic ichool^ aind be wa$ aJw3^ its retpon- 
tjhie chief j but as hiB duties became more onerDiu rln* care 
of the schooU devolved upon a member of the cbapreTi 
usually the chancellor, but somctimci the precentor. Meat, 
this ofBcer or ic^tariufj tended to 

become iu educational matten an admirtistrator only; be 
m^bt teach theology, but the grammar-teaching was 
cnstomarily committed to a (chooLmaster, a gti^rk in minor 
orden, in effect i byrnaru The scoUiticus was virtually 
dirccior of education nnder the local authoritjp the biihop* 
or * ordinary^ ^ No one might open a tchool ot teach the 
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libera! am m the dbcew withoot hit licence^ ujider penalty 
cf trial la the tpidena] cqutc^ The nidimenTS of fruch an 
aiimmbTradoii may be meed back to tbe Jdfcnth centniy; 
at ReifUi ucUnid of the cinth century are known by 
name; diocesan control wai the nik throughout the Middle 
Ages, in time some of the imiversiiies emancipated dicm^ 
delves frcrtn this contra^ but its place taken by the 
doctrine that only the Pope or the Emperor coedd found 
iinivertiiics. Xonvithitandiiig their derical origin^ the fact 
elui [he cathedral tchctib taught gramnuf, and lomctimes ac 
lean one other * liberal att *, to their imtraErkn a value 

for pthets than dergymen. This by character became more 
obviotis SLi time paijed; when the gtammar school proved 
unable to meet a local demand a guild e^tabUdied onc^ or 
a school wan added to an atmihonse or atEJchcd to a chant ry^ 
either by eapreu foundation or as a useful custom. But 
in ill cases the bishop's licence was requited j records show 
that attempts to evade this rule ted to litigation which was 
fdiuetimes carried to the highesc court of appeal^ Rome. 

An echo of the bitier struggle betiveeu * regulars * and 
* seculan’ of the Eenedkiinc ^Ige (ninth to cwclftb cea- 
turies) i» atill heard in the dispute respecting ihc monis* 
share in teadung la^mtcn. Some assert that the moab alone 
educated by folk, oiheis diat monastic imtructiDn was 
confined to teach Jug novices their the conrUltucion 

of the monjstic Order. It is agreed that during this period 
the greai Benedictine houses were centrci of learning which 
afforded a home for schohLri^ tTansenbed and interchanged 
bixjb^ mainiained Ubiariet. ft is difficult to make a state¬ 
ment about their part in by instruction which would be 
generally true at any rime wichin the period, since circum- 
stance^ differed with time and pbee- But their provision 
of separate schools for rxif/rjii and fxirrwt at lease points 
to teaching which ivai not Umited 10, if sc all concerned 

s 
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ivith^ tLc Ruli I ukd there are recorded casm tyi men who 
were educated Id convenfj yet did not Ewcomt mortki ou 
eomplctnij: their ediicatien^ That not oviy ahbou and 
prion bui jome timple EDonJn were Learned tnrn 
one to believe that where «choUn were found a £air 
nicjjiire of lay immiction ictejsible to the fxumi* 

Certain}? tome Eng^lish ahbou mainiaiiied a^dioctb and 
tchonlniaaten and gave eahJbidonv to poor boys for the 
ptiTpcrtc of secubr education^ The growth of scholattidsm 
and the Etndy of law wcie powerful fictOR in the intel¬ 
lectual ferment of the Twelfih ccDtuxyp and ro these ihe 
jnona&teiicv cqotribsited their ^re* Yci there u no reason 
to doubt that the cathedral and collegiate churches main^ 
taiued their scholastic wod wherever the monks &iled co 
ouit canont and clerks. The creation of ilut characteristic 
medieval instirutioii^ the uais'ersityj wai due to cathedral 
churches, uoi to inonasccries^ ami the grow th of imivcmiti^ 
ended the wort of the latter w plac^ of cducatioUp all hough 
the monks' succewn, the frian, were conipicuoua in 
university hiiiory. Otiriog the Bcncdiciine age, there was 
marked educatiorul activity in the cathedral fcbooli of 
Reims^ Laon, Chanrea^ Paria^ Orliaiu^ and Liige- Each of 
the&e cenTtfiS owed its coroftianding position to the atmetion 
of great teachers^ who in the eager mteUeccual atmosphen: 
of the twelfth century brought crowds^ native and foreign, 
to the schools. The teaching at Charrres followed iu the 
main the model of rhctcrical msLruction which Quintilian 
had dcraibed in the first century; had it prevailed generally^ 
the revival of clisaical learning might have been advanc^ 
by two or three cenmriea. But Pans and it? teachers of 
dlalectk and theology overshadowed Chartres and made 
these the staple higher itudiet. 

It IS impossible to poini 10 a pan icular year ia the rwelfth 
ccniuty 2i marking the begianirtg of the Bologna, Pads, or 
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Oxfoid studh or imxTcrfitlo. Wh^a Abebrd 

tJ tight pMlowphj a I P^^fiSf when IrDeriqA Icctiired on law 
Bologna, And Robort PoUui taught diriohy at Oxidni 
and Parif^ thejr were sowing the seeds of grat luiivcmtjcs 
in soil ilteadjr prepared bp the scholastic Uboora of the 
cathcdrtl and cdlegiate chorchet. Possibly timllar local 
libonra preceded the advent of Cambridge ai a isuMuTn 
early in the thktecnili centnry. 

The tcstchcfs and stodents of the first mdia^ settled in 
a not alwap f^etidly soon i^sochttd themselves in 
gdldiii or for comm on conrenlEnce, safety, and 

freedorn from cjErortianK The htemrehy of undergraduates^ 
masters, md doctors^ all duly ranj^ed in a j&tnity of the 
Seven Liberal Arts and in at least one of iht three Acuities, 
thcolagpf law*, roedkinci came later, but itill early in 
univertity histoir^ Yei the organizatfon was very fluid at 
firai;; and whenever Gown found caase of oflenoc in Town* 
Gown migrated in a body, not being embarrassed by the 
possessiem of buildings or indeed of much property of any 
sort. The men and boys who came from all parti of western 
Europe to the itudia made their own arrangemetitt for 
boiijd and lodging, wmedmes with serious detriment to 
their mcrab and thnir pocken, A ftep tn advance wai taken 
when individual teaclien opened boarding homes adnitriiiig 
Studenis only ; and private charity mamtained hosteli for 
the bencSt of the tnrcinely poor. The Dominicans and 
Frandscant settled at the univerritJCf within the fiirt 
qoartcr of the thirteenth cenEtary and they were joined by 
bodies of ocher * religiaui' before that ccutory doted. 
The presence of these weU-otdcrod hDQEC5 of fliudent? living 
a coftiitiun life and in time po^essed of libraries, halbi 
chapels* and resident mtors, inevitably influenced cheir 
secidar neigh boars. The remit was the creation of another 
cJuracteristic medieval miricotioji* the collegCt which wai 
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firrolf cstiHbiicd « Fari*i Oiford, jnd Cimbjidgc, bclwecn 
the I 2 j 6 jnd Iti^ PcrdstcDi itadiiioa rcc|iiireil ihii 
fe» thotsld be low^ The Latenta Council of 1179 decided 
that ID ctety cathedral cbciTch j.nA Id other chnrcliDft where 
ti lud been the practice, a muter should be beneiiced to 
teach gratii the clerks of that chunzb and ‘other poor 
persons * poor clerksThe repeated assertion of this 
principle from the siirth ot seventh centnriea to the thir¬ 
teenth sho^vi that it was cot tirvariably followed. Yet when 
fcM were eaacicd chef were low. Grammar school hop ar 
Ojcford faetivficn 1300 and 1347 paid a cermical fee vaiyuig 
from 4^. to jd*, when the nfioa] coat of a schoUr^a boanl for 
ooe %veekwaj Sd.,dcd 3 manuscript Donate conuiemg about 
6,000 ivords^ cost Jd. Writiog^ an * extra * taught incen- 
aivdy, doiLbtlcsa by a sisTiing expert, was charged td. per 
week in 1347-8* Taliog ijic term’s fee as eijuivalaci co half 
1 wedt^s * board % it ia very considerably lower than the 
lowat foe charged tc^day in any hnglhb tecondary achooU 
Law fees, or no fees, implietj the endowed teacher, whose 
poiition was asanred bj the kcer creation of ^ free grammar 
ichooU \ 

Maintenance wai the poor fetudent'i difficulty. An 
ancicDi obllgitioii made ecdcsLutica] beDeSces chargeable 
with a attribution to the tupport of students, one of the 
TecogniAed charitable acts; at the umvervity the college 
organizaticn $oon devdoped not only the acholir on the 
foundation, but aho tlic serfitor^ or sizar, who received 
com mom or part commons for domeitic seivLce. Sam^n 
i), brer the well-known a bboT of Bury, eicuned 

fchoohfees on aocotmt of poverty y he supported himKlf 
IT Paris by the alms which he received, for carrying holy 
water to parishiouers' houses. Tlicfc are several cpbcopal 
orders of the ihirtcenth century directing that thb office be 
reserved to poor clerki, one biahop auerting tbit the bcaeRce 
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cxprcu]f cmtcil for them* lo 139J the Arclibifh{ip of 
Cmterbuij cammeiiik thh * IdUcUblc ciiatc^iQCi pre^^i^iDg 
throughDut England ^— but he ius to threaten penakic^ for 
itJ brcaii* Matthew Pari( pict^urc* 4 ^ yoimg clerk " of 
I z jo coiiiiiig ftom a French village^ * bearing water in a little 
Tersei with its aprinkleTp and entstt of bread given to him 
for ^prinilmg holjr w'ater** Tbk dcik rneecs a papal agent 
who demaodi a tenth of the value of hJs beneDce, w meet 
which and prolong a itarved tiistccce the mcadicint sells 
hk books and * keeps school for many daja^. The 

Of wiEcr^tticTp had a wtiilcil domicDe; but the 
* scholar" wandered from wiiTeRJty to aoiFeiiity 

gathcTiDg ahof^ Hit eiktcnce implied respect for even ihe 
humblest rvprcscnradm of Wanting; buE m tolcTanon 
wai npen to abuse* In the hfteenth centnry yoTOg mcOj 
fometitnci icconipaEjed by yet younger bop^ roamed over 
Germany begging and atealinga mahing their teal or pre- 
Tended zeal for knowledge an eioiae tor the life of a tramp# 
llie Oxford Chanedior in 1461 been^ two begging 
fitndenti. University men came from all social ranks^ the 
wealthiest and the poorest^ hot the great mijorky were 
probably drawn tVem classes which, while not bdigoit, 
were unable with out ajjfktance to maintain themselves 
throughout the prolonged tmiversity coiu^e, tacue espccully 
if they proceeded to the liigher degrees. It was to them that 
places Were allotted by eoHegc foundation stiTtitc*^ The 
phraxc * pauper et indigeni% winch ao frequently defined 
the qualificaitoft for these emoliimemt^ cannot reasonably 
be rendered * indigene pauperiince it covered boy» and 
you E ha in po^ieasioa of an independent annual mcome 
eqnjTalent to the customary charge for * commoEU V i.e+ 
boardp for dghEcen montha or tivo yean. A very burden^ 
fiotne charge fell upon the nciv-oiadc bachelor^ mar ter and 
doctor, the bEirdnn increasing wiiii the dignity. Kich men 
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on griduition freem to knrt iniide it 9 poinc of honDiir to 
pay for the diniic^r^ mnd presenis which their poorer fellow 
grjduAtoi were ca^pecred to provide. 

The Lddn» or giadmar, fchooti ivcre intcDiied onJv £>1' 
tic boys, poor or ridi, vfioie tnlnda ts'cre of tic idi^rty 
type; liey formed no part of a ^ttem of Tcnucular de- 
mentaiy schooilB. Not a few, perluipi very mAiiy^ boys 
artcitdiig them dropped out of tic coutw bcToic ‘ gtAmiiur ’ 
was Eomplcictl; pouibly the pioporriiio of those who 
coiaplcted the itndy of tie three * arts *, gnmaur, rhetoric, 
logic, in the * trivial schools' was not great. Bar rbyir 
failtire vras tio suhjtitqte for elcmcntaiy scKobUng as now 
nndenTOOcI. I'hc duty of teaching £riitu was laid upon the 
deigy, not fradudiog parish priests in viltages, by a tong 
series of councils, synod*, and hishop*' orders rang mg over 
tcren centuries fitom the riitb. Sut iheie were all framed 
ad duffttdoi liltfrai, for the teaching of Latin; the rcitera- 
rioti of rhe duty and the nasettled state of adasrs, cird and 
ecclesiastical, during the earlier of these centuries^ imply 
that ihi* general proviabu wis earnestly desired rather tian 
commonly attained. Tlie Demetala of Pope Gregory IX 
(UI7*4>J direct the parish pric*t to have his clett w sing 
and read the epistle, to be able to leep idicsol and to admon¬ 
ish parishlDucf* to send tlwir sons ad JJym durtndefls, to 
learn theif rdigjon, a phrase svhiclj Utcf fcgulacions 
ptecisc by specifying the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the 
ILsti 1 Mary, and other ^irmnlsrica. Such iutractions 
rtguUriwd these pariah, canooical or primts' achcmls, whtac 
chief purpose was to give mligioa* instneriun to the boys 
and girii of the parish. Rogier Bacon may have had such 
tchTOh in vksv svben he taid (1x67) that ‘every one who 
d«irH it' ii ‘ioitractcd in tltosc ihingB svhich are of the 
faith^ AgncUo, head of the first Franctscant in Fn gTxnti 
(1214)1 have * received KnglUh lads into the Order 
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4 i]d, irp tdiCM»Ii for the poor, wai zeolotst forstndj*. 

Frim thovvee! teant reipccT for tie sccuhx panonV jtuifl- 
diction and Agnelb'i sthoob may have been intended for 
general pamb nee* It b far more probable that they were 
meant to prepare boys for the novltliLtCf and that ibeir ill- 
educated ptipiis juffrified Baconb com plaint that boyi of 
ten and npwaidf ^ who couLl read neither the P^ter nor 
Donarua yei straightivay after tKcdr profession w^en: let to 
study theology *. Leopold Delhlc bel tevod that, from the 
thiTteentb centitiy^ Khoob increaied in number in rural 
Normandy, There vtaf a * crowd of non-Latin schoobt 
songj writing, and reading * in Troyes in the same centuryp 
«yt another authoKtyp Simfon Luce thought that during 
the most disturbed years of the fourteenth ccniory most 
Froich vilbgcs had their schools. In 1400 Gerson^. the 
Paris ic^lastiois^ inquired whether each paibh had it? school 
and dtrcetcd the cstablishmeEiE of one w^hene one did not 
eiirt. 

These parish schools DuntaitLcd pwibiliiica of develop- 
meni. Here and there the paTiiOi:i himself or a ebrt in 
minor orders might teach reading, either from goodwill or 
for pay, like the priest to whom John of Salhhnry and 
another Unle boy were sent (c. tt^o) * to karn the Psulitjj \ 
that Ut Co team rcadiog and begin the ititdy of La rin. Ijj 
Fonce at least toch caMn were not nncomniDn ; as economic 
change made the adTaniage of tertticolar inttrocrion more 
evLdeut, the demand came from even humble quarters* 
French priests alleged their canonica] ohUgailofii aft a reason 
for keeping charity Echook, tndependenc of the jcck^tiaUf 
in which religion^ reading Latin words^ waiting and tumming 
were taught. These seventeenth-century schooli probably 
had IcM lystematic mcdievit forerunneri. To thise 
possible opporttiniiici of elementary initruction may bo 
added the song scht>oIa and the fcrrict^ of privaic teadiers. 
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as well at the exp tea provisian of ekineiitaT7 tchoola during 
the dotiog ccntuiy or i wi© of the period. Song tchooli were 
ongiodly UiargUal only b purpote, but they followed the 
general tendency od tchooli to overstep tlicir oiigbtl boiindi 
and the instruction which they gave wai utilized by othen 
dun chorhten. A record (Yort, 136;) camplaini dial to 
the Precentor’* prejudice ^duplaini, holy-water carrlen, 
and many othon Uep tchoola of song and for iastnictbg 
boyi miiAgtflg, in pwiih churches^ imttt anJ othtr plscjr\ 
Perhaps these really were tivsli of the cathedral song 
tchtiol; more probably they met a demand for Teaching 
rcadbg grater tlun that ichool coitteinplaTed. Anchor* 
cues, female licttnits, often dwcUbg 00 the ouishirit of 
10WIU, also taught dtildtem, although authonty frowned 
npon the practice. Teaching to read the mother tongue 
wai ao part of the grammar school’i hutiacti. Yet there arc 
Indicqtbns that many could read^ et'cn amongst the sei 
svhich ivas excluded almost, if not tjuite, entirely from 
grammar schools. Before the dose of the twelfth Ceatnry 
s French devotional book appeared which was tratulatqd 
into English about a century htta- as Tl^ l»y Folk*j Mast 
Bfsi, In the greater Certnan dries chtidico learned to 
rad and write under private leichen, men and women. 
English pircnta or god-parent* were enjoined to teach their 
children the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and other formularies 
in English long before the invention of prinring; Frimgrt 
pairiy at least in English appeared, containing these and 
similar matter, A mat* of correrpondcoce dating from 
time* hefore and on tlu: eve of the invention of priutbg 
(* 44 ®“S ®5 has heen preserved in thii oounirj', much of 
w hidi is now b print. Men and women in quite humble 
walk* cpf life, wl^ ^cumttancea mate it unlikely that they 
had bad ichooting in ‘.gromniarare amongst the corre- 
fpondents. The earliest Engluh printed books (147^ &c.) 
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wtjje in the tp other tongue and were such it ^v^n-uld espercuUv 
appeal to ivomcn anil tO pefiom igaorani of my language 
but their own. The laige niMnbeT of coJittoYeribl Eoglith 
boob imponed from die Ojotitieiit between 1500 ind 1550 
paims to reiden of the latne Dr. A. W. Reed found 

in the Rceord Office a document which revealed a party of 
village girb of humble ranb Ttading Engluh boob in an 
village church on Ascoulon Day in 1534^ Who 
taoght ihem to read I 

By thb date the ecclesiaitrcit pros hioo of schools had 
proved Inadequate to the needs of 1 community outgrowing 
feudal conditions. Commerce and industry required that 
tchooh ihauld supply in quantity and Idnd what it was not 
the Chuick’ft funmon to fumisb^ Guilds and munlcipalEtiei 
ict up Eeliodi, first to teach the GOfitoiaaiy studicn ^ bat 
it proved ncCfsAiitf to ttipplement tlicse Latin $chcok hf 
purely dementary ichoolr. fn 1333* Flomncc, then a gmat 
commertlal and indui trial centfe, uught reading to bup 
and gjrb m large numben; it had ako sii schools wbeie 
bop learned •fumrulng by the abacus^ or caunting7board, 
and by atgoriun^ that is, sumining by the decimal notation 
of integer?; Commerce and indDstry need latgc nuraben 
of clcrlrs and wqrk-pcaplc able to read and write tiod cast 
an account. Pro vis Eon for rhis was made in Gemjui dtie 
by the atarting of" German Scfaoob * during the fourteenth 
century, at which time the earlicft German nnivcr^idei, 
Prague, Vienna,, lleiddbcig, Cologne, and Ftfurt had their 
beginning, England pajsej from the agricultural to the 
mdufftrial and commercial stage in the following ccntuiyj 
whm "Writing Schools^ began 10 be epiablhJied tx> teach 
boyi *’ ifae three R\ \ that, as a foundation deed of 1483 
lip, * they may be mote apt for the mechanical arts and 
other worldly afia£ts^ Scbwb uf this Lind^ and .moie 
particularly tlic irregular pracritkuicrs who preceded them 
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b the dfjsof mintisctipc boob, made pc»ibk the rapid 
advance of the ait of printing, the latot of mcdlenl iaven- 
tion*. For the vast tnaprity of girh the standard of jchoot 
invtniction (where any ivaj given) varied but little thtoo^h- 
oiit the ccntQtiet; to become proficient in Latne-maiing 
and jcrnpulouily to discharge their rdigiouj duties sufficed. 
For the I«t purpoie readbg was an advantage and to that 
their sehoolbg wac mainly directed. Bur b Paris girls had 
the opportniuty of teaming the mdiments of Latin accidence 
equally with, little bc^ though separate schools ivcrc bpt 
for the sexes. These ‘ Little Schools * were not clementaiy 
but preparatory to the grammar schools; they iherclore 
uught readbg and nidimeataty Larin grammar. The 
name of a Faruun fichoolnustreis who tepe snch a school m 
laqs is on record. In the foliowbg century the Paris 
t£^art^f, when sumiticining assemblies of the teachers of 
the Little Schools, bduded * honourable tt'omen 
and teaching schools in the art of grammar Mr. Leach 
found j reference (t4j04) to a ‘magistra scolamm * at 
Boston . Since * maghtef scab rum ■ a ihe technical term 
forthemaster, E.e.head master, ofagiammarschool,it would 
appear that Boston taught mme gtrli Latm at that date. 

To what extent did noiinerics assisi lay education t N'o 
brief answer can he wtisfiictory; practice dffiered b 
different rimes, eoaniriei, and nnnnertes. The convents of 
the early centuries were the hame of some vcculnr women 
of high rank whose upbringing was thar of the castle, not 
of the scho&L Buliops frequently forbade nuju to receive 
sccubii for educatinn, a prohibition perhaps as frequently 
disregarded; the more ttiicfly a convent interpreted its 
Rul<^ the less uould it offer education to scenbr girls. 
The Studies of two girls, both secubrs, in a ninth-centitTy 
Finish nunnery, » dcKiihed by Miss com* 

prued reading, writing, drawing, illuminaring, iptoning. 
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; but thac ivi&EU ^ijunpliiy pupib^ 
If wjitingi drawings ami illuniinjtmg be lubtractcd and 
rdigiDpa imtmetion added^ zhh lljt b £uclj represen zidtc 
nf wiiii the gfflcrjdjty of those girb learned who had anp 
^(h^ing At all ar any tLine durmg the Middle Aget ; ihe 
teaclicia tcqnhed hut litilc bockdeatniiig. Some Freach 
atid Engliih niiii& of the seventh and eighih centuiira were 
finSciently iufftrucied In grammar to make Latin verses 
and to write Latin IcEiers^ a teoth-ccjirmy German 
Hroswitha, wrote half a dosten plays whose mixture of 
dtaniatic narrative and irtclcrant pedantry doe$ not conceal 
iheir modeL Terence, But the standard of the nnm’ o\yn 
cducatioii declined in dme* Duriiig the fauneemh century 
while Latin remained liie ofiieial Unguage of Engliih 
anthoiirici addre^bg mDoks, French at fint aiul Eagliib 
laicr were eniplo^id for mms in like From that rime 

to the Dissolutiuii in 1537 Englidj replaced Freoiih, 15 it 
did in the giammar schools of Engird after the Bkdk 
Death of 134S-9* Formally^ nuna were literite i but this 
need not mean mote than ability to read the Latin Psaitex 
without an accurate knowledge of the EDcacdog; in t3o3 
the Bishop of Eietcr enjoined the Pokloe nuns to prefer 
Latin in conretjation, but permitted a relaxation of the 
Birict demands of grammar. 

If Froissartpoem^ Jfw:»urgui£^ k autobxo- 

graphicalf he went to a school (about I35 ^t earlier) where 
both young hoys and young girls were taught tggcihnr. 
If the practice in the Low Countries was the «me ai in 
England^ Froissaji^s school was probably in a nunnery^ 
Miss Eileen Power has examined visitatbn Injuncdonr, 
account rolls^ and other macter rebiing to forty-uine 
nunnede^t the dates tanging from the late thirteenth 
century to ihc Dissolution. These conven is were au thorked 
10 receive young girls, or young girL and luU younger boys 
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for educattoii, the tnuimum ages being 12-1^ ind 9-^10 
mpectivelf; ami tie practfce was more geaeraUy foUmved 
in the &rljf rcneenth ccrntmy than b pneoding times. 
I( teems to foUosv tbat medieval oiiDiicrict' tanght only 
3 tmiU fraeTion of the chtldnen of lehool age, ]n any case, 
for .most gifU ^ciUtlet for sebooHng were meagre, yet 
csumit opinioq wju tatiified. Of gitU who belonged to the 
landed clast more is uid below. 


The arbitrary divuiont ‘ ancient *, • medieval* tnodem 
obtenre the thread of coniinnity runnibg ihtotigh Woiem 
edneatioB fioro rhe day* of the Roman Empire to the 
ptesent. When the Chrutun Church of the iburch cent ary 
BcijaUed politiul Ktndmg, it was by force of circumstances 
ctunpdltd, however nnwtUmgly, to employ the rhetoncal 
bitruciroQ which Rome had adopted from Greece and 
which ^imilian had fully described. There was no 
aiternative. The study of Scripture was of all studim most 
congenial ro Chiistian sentiment, and feriprun] study 
could only be pursued through * grammar that is, language 
and liteistute. Hut some Latin and Greek liierattire, 
espcciallr the poetic litcratunt, was oScniwe to Chrbtian 
theology and tnondj; Chrisiutia of the second ceotniy had 
KTupled to Ktiil their children to school for that reason 
and became attendance involved iharmg in pagan rites and 
cfiuntenanv-mp pagan bclicfr. Yet it wia these schools or 
none; the Chiiiitan caiechetkal schools did not profem 
tctralar koowledge, but limited thdi icacltbg to diriaity 
ooii apotcigcric. 

ChTistiin thinten from TeituIlLm fo the second oentuir 
onwar,!. agreed that this pre-Chruttan leambg was neces¬ 
sary Hodemaadbg of the Scriptures. The sitnatimi 
^ fmrW eroharniBed by the admimtion whkii many 
felt for the purdy human, imtiietic, md ipiritoal qualities 
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of the Latin and Greet classic? ; iJid after Chriitianity had 
become the State reOgion thect mtut have been many 
proteaamg Chriitbns ^4ose eympithics could not be 
divorced from the literature which hid been the core of 
their own Bchooling. So the rhetcrical educatiao^ which 
hid formed Sil Jcitime^ and of whkh Sc, Aegtutine^ before 
hij baptisQ4 had been 2 piqfes^. became m due courife 
the accepted mode of Christian schooling, tiotwithitanding 
the occasional frowns or active dheouragement from the 
authorities. Thsii the schools of ihe medicyal Church 
pttierred the memory^ howheit hliirred aod imperfeetp of 
the old dviltzjiion, and earned omvardt a limited knowledge 
of iti Litcracufe^ which rrmained the siiple of Europcio 
higher educatiuii down to fhe other day. In the West^ 
luch Greek authors at were known—Ariiiotle, a little of 
riatOj Hontcr—were best known through Latin Tcniotii. 
A reputatkm for Gneck icholinhip was not infrcqueOLly 
accofiled td mcii svhjw Greek wai limited 10 a knowledge 
of in potaiioiL and odds and endi of wofda with which they 
iuterlirdtd their wriTmgs. Nevertbelesr a thlu atream of 
Greek scholamhip never cndrcly ceased to fiotv uniil it 
became a broad liver at the Rcriaimnoe. Latin wai the 
real Tchicle of medicTaJ leamiug^ and Latin classics, partt- 
CEilarly the poets;, did not lose their hold eTcn in tunes whai 
the F^theri and Oirisiian LaEUt |m>cu formed the favoiirito 
reading. Just as the Psaicer ^vai the boy^c hriE booki so 
Ovid was his Grit * classic * i Virgd was looked upon ai half 
a ChritiiaiL, Ocero was the model orator and aa auchoriry 
on philosophy and rdlgioa* Seneca was T«d aa moraliit 
and u man of science. Qulntiliait ti ai stiU the authority on 
tlieioiicid education^ althonnh umiliatity with xhe /lu-nrurw 
OsET^td wuied and waned in 1 strange i^ion through the 
centuries^ undl Peggio in 1416 faund a dun^begrimed yer 
compleie tcii in the St, Gall monastery. 
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Greti isixonomy, mithcmatics, medidnCt and tdence 
pasted to the Wot through the Semitie peoples^ the Arabs 
and Jewt of Spain being the most active agents. The Jews 
it tpeaJccti of Hellenistic Greet from the daji of their 
diipenioD formed a broad channel of Greet leaming lo tie 
East: and the Arabs, whose conqqots in the tenth, ceotuiy 
extended rbfoitghout the southern coisk of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and to tlie greater part of modetn Spain, became 
t» eager rtndcnts, the school of Cordor* being especially 
firaoiu in ihe twelfth fentuiy. This orientalized Greek 
Kience, or at Jent its ssironoitiy and astrolog}-, were in 
contact with the West as early as the tenth ceatnry, Venice 
^ actively trading with the East in the eighth century; 
it was through the same city that in the Uie fourteenth 
century the reviral of Greek study in the West had in 
beginning. Of all the Greek thinkers Aiinotlc trerdsed by 
far the greatest influence upon the * Latins' of the West, 
Abelard, who died in 1142, only knew the elemcntarp' parts 
of Ariitotlc** logical doctrine, ‘the old fogicL By 1150 
the whole of that doctrine—the * new ‘ and the ‘ old logic 
had become known, to the West; and by ijoo moat'of hts 
ph^icaJ, metaphysical, and moral wriiiogs, ' the Three 
Fhllosophica V were accessible in Latin traiuUiiflm. These, 
not being direct from the Greet but having £lte»d through 
two or more Semitic bnguigcf, were so very faulty that 
Roger Baton, who pleaded for a more general study of the 
originati, declared ‘ If I had the control of Aristotk'i books, 
J woold cause them all to be reduced to ashes, as their 
nudy ii nothing but a wane of tunc, a came of error, and the 
moltipneitron of ignorance beyond what their etplanatioa 
a worth. And a* Aristotle's labonn are the fotmdation 
of nil philosophy no one can gauge the loss to the Wett 
*mte its phRosophm hive entertained these finiltv tram- 
litjoas/ Thdr tnis-Chrutiitt tread was a further incentive 
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10 fiKOFer the Aiitqdei TIw Lstin cccupirtoa 

of Comtantiiiople (lza^“6t) gave ao opportmiity which 
waiuicring Weitcfn did not mbs* Nor did Roger 

Bacon thmk that competent leichcrt u-cte not to he founds 
* Teachers are nnt wanting; £or everywhere there ate 
llcbrewi^ and tlielr tongiie h substantially one with Arabic 
and Qialdccj though different in manner. There arc men 
in Parb and in France and in all the regioni bejoad who 
know what it needed for the purpose. But Greek is especially 
in atecktd 1,1 irh Latin; and there are many in England and 
France who arc snffidefirly tnttniCEed in it.' He goes on 
to say that it w^onliJ be no great matter for the bbhops and 
rich men to send for booia. and tcachen to Italy, where in 
many pans clergy and people are pure Greek. ‘Thii the 
^alstly Bishop of Lincoln [GroasetesteJ waa wont to do/ 
At this time Tails pt^essed a College of Oriental versed 
in Arabic and Dther Eastern laiiguageis^ The Univciriiy in 
1300 petitioned the Pope for a college to teach Arabk, 
Greek, and Tartar. 

The Seven Liberal Arts furmed the emticnliim of school 
and nnivemty; upon, them were erecied the professional 
studies nf diyinity, law, and medidne* The Arts were in 
two groups, the 7 rhHvm of grammar, rheiDrit, dialectic, 
and the Quadricium of arithmetic;, geometry, mode; and 
aatroDomy. Pesialom’a fnadameniai] of instruetion, lan¬ 
guage, Qumber, and (geometrical) form, probably ow^ed 
nothing to the Aita for riieir conception ; but they very 
well summarize the Seven. Of the Arts, the first wai vital 
CO them all* ^ Grammar \ said Pa bantu Maunu (d- 85 6), 

^ is the tnowlcdgie which interprets poets and biitaikm; 
it is aho the method of correct writing and speech. 11 is 
both Bource and baaii of the liberal arts." lUieloric, the art 
ruliog liccraiy expreswB in general, aho induded the 
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compD^tctcxn of formal •epiiika ^ wiiK gfAininar h to^iatitutcd 
the OTOTBC for tv^n tbe best icbcM^h, tiiOligh somCp tlio 
* mrbl schooU’^ added logic* Dbloctic wai differently 
interpreted at differcDt tnnei. Id lEi moit BberaJ flcMc it 
vr2s that issociaiidn of Grcdr phitosophy ai^d Chrbckn 
diriniuy vibkh gxve Hse to stliokmcbin; in ici leoit 
liberal fom ii coiutsted of the barest bonci of clfTneniarTy 
fonnil logict a spaxc diet usnallj offered to university fjesh- 
men. The SummiiiiU of Pernii Hiapanut (d^ 1^77)1 which 
long contisiped to be the most widely read Etai-bool of 
logic, in&Lcs cktms which reflect the positiem of that tiiidy 
tbjtnighcmt the kret medieval period. *" Dialectic is the art 
of arts, the science of sdencei, fumbhiDg the way to the 
prindplcrt of all methods. For dialectic alone discni^set 
accaiately the pdaciplcs of all other scieoccs and thcrefoic 
in the attatDfncnt of sdencet dialectic should be the &tsi* 
Tie boundary separating school from tinivemty ^vas ilh 
defined. The *grande» ecoles% at gramiuar fdtooh, of 
Paris were repeal edly for hidden to trespass npoa unirersity 
functions; French scbool-boya still take the bachdor’s 
degree before entering the tmiveriity. Rhetoric thus 
formed common ground; but in the university ihc arc 
sometimes included in demeniiry study of law^ jirithmetje 
aJfio vaticd in impHeatioiL In Boethiuses text-book it meant 
the dofitrinc of ihe properties of number^ especially of niio 
and proportion. In clcrgy-sdiooli it was the 
a body of rules detennlniiig the date of EojTcr and other 
points m the Church calendar; remauH of it turrive in the 
prefatory maiicr Lo ihe Book of Common Frayed. Here, 
of COUTH, asrrouEinLy helped arithmetic. Again, oiichmcijc 
meant ruto for working the abacus, or counting-board, by 
which catculaiioni tn money and timibr concrete ^sums' 
svere solved. In the deraith centuiy the abacus and hs 
cmploymenr leeni to have enjoyed Eomerhing Like a lenaii- 
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patig-g in tiic ichoolft of Rctmi^ L-ioHj FlcuiTf sfld 

Li^gc* Tht intnadactjoo of iht x<m to the Weit froiti the 
Aribiaii mathematicktti soifiewbcic witMn of ntar the 
tivdfth ceiitTJiy made algoiitm possible, that is^ calcidaiioii 
by the nine integen and zero a* nmt practiied* Of geometry 
and mii^c k h nrrMccssary to liy mm* than that the former 
wii based npon Exidid^ with tome geography added, and 
that, as well as noutioa iiid tingiag, the latter included ^ 
numerical reJatiotis of muaieal toimd- Astianoroyp which 
nWT quite emancipted iitdf from fleirdogy, included inch 
obsciradon as wii posiible with mdely fashioned inatm- 
menu, the tdesoope not being on* of di*m. 

For neatly a niilknmnm after ihe fifth century a farrago of 
prose and vctc:* called the NupSish s/ Pti^oi^gy ^ftd 
w ai used ai a mannal of the Am. Philology represented 
the low* of learning 5 Mercury, or HermeSp by rtas^m of hi$ 
function#^ inwentionr, and patrtaug*, wai eapecLilly asso* 
dated with education, Ai the author proposed to ddcnbe 
the ^^rious provincea of tnpwkJge which constiitited the 
curriculmn p he employed the form an aUegoncal marriigei 
the Greet god being united with a carriojlum of G^ck 
origin, llic fint two boots are ocenpied by this ambhionr 
hut cxccedragly dull and somewhat irrekvant alkgoiy* the 
remaining seven, in the words of Sandy?, " tall undiluied 
and imnutigatcd teit-book^ each arc giving an account 
of beridh 

The earliest university statutes (Pari*, 1 2 If) pT™nc only 
the most ihetchy oniliiie of a cumculuni. ITiey imply 
lecture in am and theology^ In 4 rt*i rhetoric, th* Quad- 
tkiiitD and DotuTuir^s Barhiriim (a rery brief met 00 
incojtect Latin^ written and ipokcn) af* flubjecci for keturer 
on festival dayi, when ai a rule" there ihilL be no t^urca \ 
Eihict is an opiionalfnbjecc, while the ether two Ariitoteliui 
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* p!itlo*oplii» \ with thfi wriimg$ of ccrtiin heretics^ art 
prohJbiitd attiEiJ». thedci^Jcal and paliticalt was 

rife and tit mo^t ejxrtPie jneisatqa were taken at riiar titnt 
io ejdrpate iu At Oifdtd. in 1367 the caDdidate for the 
B*A. degree read gram mar# Arigrotle'i logi^ natural piilii>- 
topkr, and psydtidlogy^ A draslie reform was cfiected at 
Parts in 1453 and the fnU arts course included grammar m 
more m£>dein text-books, vcrsfr-makmg^ algoranii^ 
geomctrjp esTTonDmj^ and (aab^quent to the bachelorA 
degree) mathematics (Le, aridimjciir, geoinetiy, muik), and 
Artstotle^s three " philMOphicj ^ In 1458 Greek wai tiught 
in Paris 1 Greek refugee aad some seven years bier an 
Italian taught it in New Colkge, Oxford. Df. P. -Allen 
has identified ihrce Grecb who were copy^ing Greek manu- 
fcripti in Englind about this tone* After ihc arts coune 
cime the professional studies, diviniry, law, medidne. Th^ 
oonttit betwrea the Empire and the Papacy gave a gieat 
vogue to both cirii and common bw ag profitable bread- 
^ studied. 

A great change m the b%her studies was UTOught by the 
entry of the Mendicant Oidci^ quite early in their liutoij^ 
into the univcn^itLrs. The Dominicana of Paria and the 
Oxford Frandscans were conspicuous amongst the scholars 
of the lime. St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), the great 
Dominican doctor, sought a recondlist ion between Quiirian 
divinity and Adstotcllan philosophy h The Franebeaxti, 
and chief among thcjn Duns Scorns (d. ijoSf)^ gresriy 
fortified scboliitic logic. Thcac two names TCprment a ems- 
diet in educational opimom St. Thomaj put intellect abave 
will, jmt as modem education tends to value knowledge 
more iugbljr than conduct. Duns agreed with St. Auguiime 
in puidug will finij a pojJEion to w^hich onr schools may be 
forced to return when ti h reaHied that * all knowledge * 
la the province of few, if of any# The Friars wore as regard- 
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less of icddcmic practice « of pxrocMal cirdcTj jet the^ 
deured enjoj fdl dcidemic pnviU^. So dtej pretenied 
fdi divinirj dcgTMi Fmr* who had not followed an aits 
course; the lecular imivemt7 teachers, no doubt ai anxious 
to main tab their own iatersCi as to uphold an educstcbnal 
princrpic, insisted that the am course wafii the bdlFpenaabte 
putlimbarj to (tudj id what were recognized as the superior 
faculties. In that seriBC ihc dispute was settled at Oxford 
m 1^53 Faria about the lame tlnic. Thus a line wat 

drawn betivcen general and professional education ^ jet the 
motive of the earliest universbj studies was pripiiriij 
professional. The Domiiiicaiu, a* dlSi^niinatGrs of the 
Faith and its upholders against heretics^ had spedal need 
of a knowledge of the biblical languages and of modem 
tongues; as missionaiies to the very poorp the Francijeans 
also {seeded to bintv vemacubr^ and their settlements in 
town slums led ihctn to practise mcdiriitr. In 1237 Friaf 
Philip informed the Pope that Frian Preachers wre being 
sent to Amuenia to lenn the language^ that the bousei of 
the Order had been enjoined to study Eastern tongues and 
that the Friars spate and preached * in nevr languages ami 
cspcdalJj in Arabic, which is more commoni amongst the 
peapSc** The Coimdl of Vienne (13it) directed the 
Unlversitici of Faris^ Oxford^ Bolognap and Salaminca to 
teach HebrewVp Greek, Arabic, and Chaldee, and to secure 
tramkriotu from those kngiiagei into Lstii^ a direraon 
repeated at Basel m 1434. 

The tuiTiculinn gives no place to experimental icbnce; 
the iradirion inlierited &om the ancient education, the 
deTerenec paid to the written s'^'ord and the pmlracted 
lengih of the estahltshcd couties explain the omusloji. 
Yet experiinent, obtervaiion* and applied science were not 
abolutelj ucglecced in medieval sodecy, cren amoi^gst its 
scholarB; although they do not belong to “ edpeation % the 
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tdcritific Ftutij^ af sui:li men at AlberEut Mignut md 
Koget Bacaa towed teeJs wJjkh lud enme lo 

vigurotu gro^vth when Fi^dj Bacon wrote o( the indue tire 
ULcttod and jlJgkted tbe work of men who were emplojing 
tc auccesi&ll^t llie fir^c chapters of Gcoc?]^ have been lo 
modem time^ the bacitc-gronnd berwceii iheolo^ and 
fideocc 1 iti the Middle Ages they ccmstajitlf moved 
thoughtful men fo an interest in natnre, at witness the 
difierent books, each entitled ^ The Ssir Dici \ of which 
Si, Basil (tL 379) wrote the hist- 

When the chilil coiild read the Iciieis^ lyllsblct, and 
wo mi* of the Litin Psalter# Donatm-i On the Agbt #/ 
speech was hh oext schooUbooL Tins ctementmy Lsdo 
accidence, the work of a fburdi-century grammanai], 
remained# Tirtnally umkered, &r more tlua a thoimod 
years the foundation of gramma r-leaming and the mastor- 
ke/ to recorxbd Itnowledgc. It made uq pretence of agisting 
rhe memory graphicjlly, Ninth-ccutmy maouscrlpcs and 
siitainih-ceniury printed copies are alike in their iong^ 
anbroken paragraphAp initiil letters alone diJturbing the 
page*! monotony. A few lines from a mid-fifteenth century 
Copy will thow how little care was taken to help the pupil 
in nieruorLung. 

' Fardcipin quid at p orflji pt^cipici fioiJ 5f verhi recipit enl 

a naif gcn^ca ^ a vbo autf tpa ^ ligficaco^ tb ut^j mini* & 

figurJj 

Mure ■dvancod thin the Donac was the Grnmm^ of 
Priidau# who taught ihe inbjtct m Conitantiiiople at the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the tilth century* The 
work in eighteen boob treated accidence and# in much less 
fuliness# fyniu. Thu compUarion renmined the itandard 
boot until it was formally tupetseded at Paris (t j6fi) by the 
DcctfiiMte of Alexander dc Villa Oet. Vcl a greatly reduced 
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Epifemi of Pracian wai prinred at Venin# in 15>l*^ The 
DMtrituU purported to be an intennediate book for jauror 
* clerkf * for whom Alerandei' mnst haee fdt some sym- 
pathy^ since he presents icddenee, lyntat, prosody, ii^ 
figure of speech, under their repellent technical ^met, in 
tbfe* thousand hesameicn of sorts. Cerramly some 
help was needed to get by rote the jungle of occptional 
fortns which it contained. The boot was freely tried w 
Continenial univcHtties and was in general school use in 
German?, but ludiher it nor its liitccntb-ccnttiiy successor, 
also in verse, the grammar of the Fleming, Despauiire, 
attained correspomdiiig fironr in England, This country 
bad its o<vn gratnmar reform in the late rifteaniJi and orly 
sixteentb centuries, which gave the English ichool-bap 
a choice of text-boob much better arranpd for convenience 
and compiled on more reasonable principles ; this was riic 
work of tchoolm asters, of whoni William Lily was chief. 
While Grid wai the first genuine classic which the school¬ 
boy TT^d, the DiitftJis df Menirni, a scries of sentenriou* 
couplets attributed to *Cato', was from early tinus the 
favourite btgiDiicr's auibot] as being at once edi^ng 
and * easy Larin ITie book was one of the many trans¬ 
lated into Gemum by the St, Gall monk, Notker Labeo, 
who died in toxa; school-boys were using it in the late 
seventeenth ccniufyi when its moraliiing ftmction wat 
better fulfilled by lily’i Qjifi nriif Duapului, a versified code 
of flchool-rooiE behaviour^ 

The contmuitj with the ancient ciTilkation ii iUtumied 
by the wrie* of encydopaediii which ranged ffoni the 
worb of Varro^ Flioy the Elder, and AlartianiiA Cap^ to 
the Mar^Mritd Ptil^s^fhuA of 1503* The Church's cm pha^i# 
on authotiry and on the written ivofd made tuch worb an 
etpecUlly appropmte matnitneBt of die education over 
whkh the Church predded. They *ho gaira opportunitiei 
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for * editing* those opinions of sociquiiy which were 
repngn^Dt to ChtutiiD belief or principle In their general 
character they resemble the fAirjiy Seftti Staki cf Hi/liritt 
oS Piiuf (a.D. iS-79)t a miscelkiif of geographf, man and 
his inrentions, uumais, plants, vegetable products, medlcuie^ 
and mediciaal plants, metals, pfeturea, colours, and gems. 
While its j^eater part is matter of fact, it yet Ends room 
for crcdaloua, evtti nonsensial licamp. Into this world 
of things and no*thingi the rncdicTal writers bratighc 
1 world of ideas. ITbf 7 s!ffHy Sitsif fryera/egtrr ct tf 
Ongiitf of Isidore of Seville (570^36), to^p obtainable in 
one ocUTo volume of 900 pages, has chapters on law, the 
Scriptures, the offices of the Chnndi, an God, angels, tamrs, 
OB warfare, languages, cities, and the things of eveiydaflifci 
household fumiiure indsded. Isidore differs from Plinp 
in the aitemion which he gives to the meaning of terms, 
thus producing a modern dictionaij rather than a modera 
cydopaedia, a feiinre which marb his successors’ similar 
boob, ]c exposes the narmiri' limits of the tvriters’ iuiow.> 
ledge. 

Medieval cducatmn was based on the principle of author¬ 
ity ; that fact and the material conditiwis under which 
imtnictbn was delivered, determiaed its method, 
of m sufficient quandty and frequent errotj of (ran- 
scriprion in cheap manuscripts compelled the early mL-dieval 
teachers (g employ oral methuds and in particular the dude 
expedient of dictating the text of the authority under con- 
liderarion. As copita multiplied the need £m dictation 
disappeared, but the oral tradition wai then firmly estab- 
Ihhed. With the correct text before his pupih, the teacher*! 
proper business began; he expounded the teje and made 
his eommeutaty. If the ieacher*i reputation was great, the 
commeuiaiy was iihely thereafter 10 be the invariabie 
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accompaniment of the t«t* The (cjrdty of reliable text! 
aho threw much rote-teaming upon the pdpi!; and to 
fadlitate rote, there ms much repetition, the compiiin;^ of 
fhum/j and the employment mnemonicff, in framing 
ivtich tnedieval ftiidtoti were eipert* The fire apparently 
meaning less lines beginning * Barbara Celarent D^iii 
Ferioqite priority whi^ still appear In teit-boefbi of logie^ 
are the contrivance of an imLitovFii getiiui, whiO brought 
into thii cojnpendioiis shape pretty ^vcll aih expressed or 
implied^ that was needed to operate *he syllcgism iticocii- 
fully. The vulne of vcTse-forms in tnemorizing was well- 
understood. Roger Bacon mentions a * verified Bible ^ 
intended seemingly for children; bur he dhapproves of ic^ 
because k abridged or tnutilared evcryihing, Tcachen 
favoured the ^ direct method ^ and test-boots were ia 
Latin, As the fadhries for multiplying manuscripta im¬ 
proved^ epitomi:! were made for the pupih After the 
lendemy of all epitome*^ Suck mantials tended in time to 
replace the origii^ authors. The of Peter Loni- 

bard (ucond half of the rsvclfth ccniury) and the SumtnuJ^ of 
PeiTfis Hijpanus becatnc tubsututes for the Bible and 
Aristotlc^s logic rcsptctivdr. 

But the method far wxr^IUitcf both of reaching and 
learning was rhe dJsputatioa, ‘Thk exciciJc% laid Roben 
de Sorbou (d, 1274)^ * b much itiore advauiageous than 
readings beesure it re^ojtft in clearing up doubts^ Nothing 
is known perfectly which has uoe been mastics ted by the 
teeth of disputation/ The univcnUy studem maintained 
theses md disputed from end to end of Ids degree course; 
bur the eiercke was not confined to universiiies* Lively 
picmr« of London sdiool-bop' public disputations arc 
drawn by FiEi-StephEii (c, 1113 ) and by Stow^ theautiqiiiry, 
who took part in th«n af a hoy (e. 1530-40),. The methcH^ 
did not plcaie the Rcimisiancii tcholaif, yet Engliih boyj 
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of the lereatcench ceatiuy had manuals designed eo help 
ihem to dispute in grammar. Disputadon shued vrUh 
rhetoric the ohrtoui defect of encouragiog readme^ to 
argue for rtcloiy’'i uhe wUh mdiSercuce to tmth and the 
mc-nt^k of the ease | but it ga're a command over ivhat wai 
IciQted and made it it bred alerr^ [oquiringj acute 
mindi, and no doubt tudted manj to kaTc the beaten 
tiact and dunlc for thcmicJTO, It may eren h^n turned 
some to the too much neglected scnniny of narnre. In 
any easC;i the method of disputation prpTided a powemil 
demurrer to die eiceiaive r«pcct shoivn to authority and 
the readinesa to accept palpable forgeries, when once 
iiamped with an Authoritative Dame^ failings which aadly 
limited the ttflefalacfs of education. It waa dl very tvdl for 
Tyndal at a Eater day to talk of ^ the old barking corres, 
Dnuce*s ditdpleSp and tyke dratTe, called ScotistSy the 
chtldmn of darknesshut reasons are not wanting for 
calling Duns, * doctor subiHiSj^ and the other skilful dis- 
puuntSp ‘ ludfcTs*" bearer# of th« hghr. 

The dutinct type of upbringing whidi aimed at educating 
men and women of the highest social rla^-g owed nothing to 
schoob, yet iti tradition may well be regarded as a Icgacv 
bequEathed to the d4p ofuniTenal^ compulsory schooling* 
Boys of this ebus used ihe schools eitcpcionalJy^ icrtne 
ccfiauily resorted to ihe imiveniiic^; most w-cre brought 
up apart finm ichoob. A great feudal establishment not 
only bad its stafi of ' ckrks ' to traruaci business, it abo 
Lncludcd cbDdren and young people^ tJie charges of the 
lord and kdy to whose persoiul care they were commirted 
for educiciOQ. The ohjcci in view was preparation &r the 
carecfi of action, of riikr and soldicTj and in Im degree the 
cLdtiTJtioa of the aocki amenities. In its Uter kiitojyt 
chivalrie education crolved a regular series of lUgw £ram 
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pstgc to 34id thence to mth wrmpofsdiiig 

siA^cA for the inaidEO ; it Wdi A.% * vqcitioiuil ^ JU the 
but it wu addressed to the indfridu^ 2nd irkd to train 
2 greater Tiriet^ of aptituda ihaadid the ^ooh lu that 
respect It should be instnictire Phyrical ttslmng^ 

the Bse of miliniTy smdiest mannm m haJl and bower^ 

game? like ches^ and other scxdai accomplUluneiitS 
carefully piAtmed. Women sbdred mth men in out^or 
Eporta and in the ceremony 2nd sodal inLtreoursef often on 
AH LnEemational scale, which were asKscUted with ihe 
tocmey. The early upbringing of bojs met girlt Was in 
womcnr‘'a hiiid$; the girls acquired an elemcnUiyT empirical 
knowledge of tncdicme snd surgery as well as of needle- 
craft, domestic aro and management, HcUgioiu ina tract Lon 
invafiably formed a praminent fcatyre in girls' educatioii. 

The association between coum and letteci vras lomecune? 
slight, iometimes dose, as at the courti of Charlemagne 
and of our Henry 11 ; but the comtant presenoe of ceded- 
astics and cichcf derldy persons mates ab$olure neglect of 
letters in great feudal honseholds incredible. Ourlemagods 
so-called Palace Sdiiool was exccpiional in iti attention to 
the liberal arts i but that it was aoi due to the King^s 
personality alone is shown in its maintenance by his grandgon, 
Cliarlcs the Bald, it wbo$e court (S73-7) John the Scot 
taught Greek and neo-PhtonifiHL Uenr^' I! not only 
encouraged learning m the clerks who were kb able admiub- 
mtort; hh care for ietten fottered romance amongit hi* 
lay courtien. In Henry IITi time the Fratudscan,^ Adam 
Manb, regularly carmsponded in Latm with Simon de 
Mondbrt and bi* wife. Of the eleven pri«c 3 in the house¬ 
hold of the filth Earl of Korthumbetland (1477^1527)1 
wai a * maiiter of gramer in my lordes hotaac ^ Children 
of rank are fbnnd from time 10 time living in convents for 
educdticn's sake, a practice which seems to bare increased 
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during tLc prc-Refoim^titits cenitiTy. Id $Dch cisct the 
popili were net aocciated w£c!t the tchool (if my) atiithei] 
to the community^ bni i^vith the abbess or jibE)orr pcrfoiuliy^ 
Thii: iftj they foimed part of the homehold of ^ feqidal 
mignatef cnedy as did their equids brought np in a c:aide 
or manor hou^e f they were nor ae tchocL 

The hbtorical lignificance of this aiistocntic education 
conahtj m tbisf that it waj the channel dtrougJi w^hich the 
homanisin of the clasaicjl revival became effective. The 
piiroDA and ttLiiliirics of Reiulssajice hammiim tvere not 
ichooh And univemties, but the princes and prinedy 
merchAnTi of Italy ^ In pracri [loners were wanderibg tdioLan 
oj men like Emanuel ChrjwjloraSj who waj invited in 1597 
by Florentine magnates to teadL Greek in their city* tn 
the fifieench century there wm a steady flow of leamerSt 
lay and dciical, men of iU ranks^. hom north of the Alps to 
the Italian cities where Greek could be teamed Ornicks 
or from Ehcir liaUan pnptls. But the Spread of hcfiunknii 
aided as undoabtedly it was by this revivedst u dy0fGreek± owed 
most £0its Icaljan patrons and to the scholars whoserv^ ihetn. 

The influence of the classical revival upon the old chivakic 
education is eocemplifled In an e^y;^ On tha fmhom te^y 
p/ lifrf which Vergerius addressed about the year 1392 to 
a son of the lord of Fadna ; k lias been translated by Mr. 
W. H* Woodward. In this essay the chief liberal arts arc 
arms and letterSu * So soon as he is able to use hii limbs lex 
him be trained to arma; to soon as he can rightly rpeak 
let him be traltied to Ictten,^ The cuniculinn includes the 
Seven Liberal ArU, kbtory, moral phJJosophy^ poeEjy, and 
the puetic an, (iieehanics^ perspective, the art and theory 
of war, mUitary tTaining. Froin these [he pupil tnilti hfr 
adectionp. taking or leaving in haitnony with bU own 
capacity, * The naroial bmt should be Tecognked and 
followed in education.’ 
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Thip WAS tiBcral cducaUDii at pntcds^i) (i423*-4iS) hy 
Vlttoriuo da Fcltre in tht Jojrous * of tht 

of Mantoa, Vergtdtu:^? comuel rcappcarad in CMiiglione'a 
Cc^urtuT (15^3) and again m EIyot*i Th B§A£ vf tbe 
G^tmQur {tS 3 ^)* warb wkidi became Standard texts of 
this lypc of ouTtUfc^ Lboiigb ihty are but iDtennediiCe: 
tinki in a long duia, 

Btantonie! «yf ibjt Renee of Fraiicc, daughrer of Louis 
XIL ‘ kntw hisTOF}% mathematJeSt Latin^ and Greet is well 
sa stiy ksrned msin (rfher limc/ tiut Mat^crite of Angou- 
ienjc, sister of Francis U Meanied, while quite 1 child, 
Latin* Spaniib* and Italian^* and bter " a little Greek and 
Hcbfevff *. Margaetite of Valois, mfe of Hcjhj IV* spoke 
Itallm and SpanJsh ^ as doquenily as if she had been bom* 
nurtured: and bronglit up all her life in Itilj and Spain, 
It was the satne with Latin/ The Litin eicrojc book of 
Mary Smarts written when as a child of ten she was being 
educated in the French royal famil y^ is in the Biblioth^ue 
Rationale. Everybody has heard of Lady Jane Grid's love 
of Greek mi of Queen ELitabeth^s Laiin ; indeed, tin 
hastniction given !0 these highly placed ^vomcn hiii, time 
and again* been misrepresented as lypical of women^s 
education in the sixteenth ceotnry, 

Tliese names have led to the very verge and beyond the 
limiu of the Middle Ages. Italiaii universities of the 
fourteenth aod fifteenth centurieg were jctive in the study 
of law rather than of letters; when the nerival reached the 
universities outside Italy* tho^ seats of leambg retained 
the medieval form of thdr courses, but gradually modified 
itv conteoc iu accord tvith the neiver Yet the schooli 

went very near to sterilizing tic humankm of the Renw- 
lance, Geero^s eminence aa an orator wai 3 medieval 
tradiuen which the classical revival in Italy turned into 
a cult; from Fetrardt (1304-74) to Scatni (iSoy-Bg-J 
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idiotini ui^rd the mott sb^ndly exaggerated kagiiiige Jii 
praise of ^Tully'^ Pap^ sccrciariEi and State bqreaqcFau 
I trove to expte£4 offidal leiiers and documenrs noc in the 
iiTmg Latin of their own 6Ry^ but in the Utemy dialect of 
Ciceronian ptosc. To write such prose wa« a pa^port to 
public employment. Schoolmasters realised the bread- 
and-botter vdne of the accomplMunenti and the maih 
purpose of teaching and learning was tie iEnitanon of 
Cicero** perinds, Scumi^s school at Stmbourg ([53S-8i) 
made a diow of teiching the Seven Uberal Arts^ hut it* 
Jengthy cimne of srudy was very otvknjBly devoted to one 
aiiDi the romtery of Ckeronian prwe, and the Strasbourg 
Gynmasium became ihe model of Frolesracit Germany and 
of Northern Europe* 

Medieval cducatioji pTeserved the memory and many of 
I he li tcraty irt^Eoret of tliE preceding drilixation i it 
continued in iis formal aspect the edneation current under 
the Roman Empiric it c:3rablislicd a cnmculam which 
mffered little disturbance until the eighteenth and nine- 
teenih centuriet, and it framed an organiiaticnj of schools 
and universities which is still Ln opnratioiu To these ic 
added the tradition of local as well aa a central adminif- 
tration* Its scrcngtli ky in unity of bcHnf j society ai tuch 
held a common philosophy of life, mosE men were agreed 
in their idea of the uniTprse and maB*t place ia it. Con- 
tcquenily there waA Tirrually unirenal rceognitiem of one 
lupreme educational end. But ihii agteemcDt was always 
being threatened, until the individualism of the humanitts 
end of the Reformation destroyed it. Unity of belief was 
both the rtrength and wukuess of the tiu-Lruction, since it 
exaggerated the claim of author!ty^ parucuktly of the 
vmitEU vmrd, and tended to beep to a routine, a tendency 
which wa* actual for ceniujiti. Yet its favonxire method! 
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of duputjtioc *crred in gmx meutuc m a corrective; 
critics acd objector? were Ecvcr hsimg^ and ^ long is ttirjr 
did not caatradJet the Cbtp^ch^s sertied dedaiani, thej were 
cot mo]c;$tcdH 

RubdiU choDgiit that medieval nnivcnisy education was 
too literary yei too pracriedt too dogmatic yet too dbputa* 
rious^ and that if th»e couples cmcdl^ each othcr^ 
imigjnition, taate^ the seme of beauty were eieglected. 
Blit this k to ratrict education to the doing? of icbools 
and their like. The Middle Ages did noi so restrict it. 
In the upbringing of the kntgbr and dame, to whose mtes 
in great measure we owe the beginnings of modem lirera- 
ttates* there wai a talotazy coirartioa to hardlntdiectiial- 
ism of academic mrfiTog> Perhaps that is the great medicviJ 
Contribution to educationaJ theory and practice* As euch 
laid then, * The greatest clerb are nor the wisest men/ 


J.^ Adausoit. 
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'^iCEN^S cotiduct Mfi^gqJatedbjrtTits forces—by their hibits 
mind and by compnHoii from onulde anthority- 
The latter may appear in the form of cominands auctioned 
by penalrieSf but even 3 U 4 di * iau-s * nH|nire generally a mca^* 
tnre of topport finom ihc opinion and habits of the people 
tnbjected to theni m order to fanetion Aiiocc£sfiiIly* Lavrs 
repognant to the oodom of right of a commniiiiy or to its 
practicail reqnixeinenLS are litcly to be defeated by paiiiv^e 
resistance and by the difficulty of conatant supervision and 
eprts^ion^ On the coBtrary^ when publk opinion and 
moral training dispose mca to consider certain relations to 
be normal or certain acts to be reprchcaiihle these cm- 
Wctioni and babies form^ as it were, a convenient soE on 
vvhjjch the vadom legal rules can be firmly established. 
In advanced drili^ticjos the compUcaced fabric of social 
rdjiions requires an esEtetiEive framcwqih of law% formti* 
Uted ind applied by proftfisioiial experts, while in earlier 
itiget the balance to be draivn the other wayr tbc 
buman conduct stand in immediate contact irfth 
public opinion and KKid cnatom. 

Thifl was undoubtedly the case in the Middle Ages* The 
attempts of ChArleioagne md other rulers to intiodoce 
dccreei and to enforce laws were pow^eilcss so far as lyitcm* 
atic legislation vvai concerned, jJihough they left many 
traces in die ihape of partienkr imtitntbas. Even when 
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poliikdl Authority to be cooioliciitcii Again—in the 

twelfth aJtd thinctnth ccflttiflcs—WTiEer* on law eiplaincd 
that they had to deal mainly with oistomi and not tvith 
ralo ettablithed by cjtpress legislacioc and cmhodied in ^n 
oEdal code, Bratton 2nd Beaumanoir drew to a kfge 
extent on the dcchiona of jiulgei, but th-cie dediunii were 
given in confnmdty- 10 the avenge cu^tomA of die ruling 
cailitaiy class, Eikc von Repgow and the piovlndal lawB of 
Norway* Swedes^ and Denmarli itimmime the ctiscomi 
in the Conm m comprehenure recognized statcinentt 
without express reference to judicial dcczsioiu^ Needless 
to Hy that earlier * kws of the folk * or barbaric la^v^ {Lrgff 
harbur^my ire even more dearly prodnin:! of popnlar legal 
lore interpreted with occasinnal duptert {eapituJarid) of 
royal Icghlation. AU these docnmcnts and literary efiorts 
terre the purpose of retainipg the memory and £iing the 
traditional wording of customary ridea, hut they were not 
general * sources of kw * in the seme of embracing the 
whole body of cnatouiaTy rules used by a pardcular nation 
or in a pmienkr region, law had to be iougbr and dia- 
coveted primarily is the vast backgrousd of social inter- 
conrKp judgea, when they had to try disputed points* had 
not limply to apply off dally cstablhhed texUpbni: to discover 
ihc rules that had to be applied in the ease:, English and 
Amcnem judges have even now 10 deal with similar pro- 
bltmF when they judge at common law^ and in order to 
solve these problems they niually rely on a vast coUccdon of 
precedenti—a body of profesdona] dedgiona. Medieval 
judges had to i great extent to ducovef the cnsiomacj 
viewp and ammgcineiits prevailing among the people is 
their society* 

This feature of medieval juriadiction had chatacterifidc 
cozutquencea: it became necessary 10 ascertain the nature 
and del ails of custom by applyisg for information to fCprc* 
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Qf esperti bdf^ngmg lo the comnmniry where the 
cmz^m iuch JuJg^m^nt hiid to he «ipplc- 

meoted by /fiJtVr (UrfriJ^^ I^his ctmld be done in v^rioiiB 
wiyi^ In the cirlicf pcriiid the prcfidlc^ judge of the 
coDit'—of 1 ihire^ or of si hundred^ of a county {funginat), 
the ealdormaD or himdredejlder—lefi the que^eJon ns to 
the cusiom to be Jtpplied jf ivcU m the question 35 to facts 
to the doonrt^oien^ who were either the whofc body of 
stiitor& of the court or the represeniitivw of that hody 
selected for a long period for their eipcricDCe and wkdom 
(the j^ahini^ Hk oua buitttir&i was to 

conduct the proceedingij to anaoimcc the uhinutc dechbD, 
and to give it cJffecc as fat u was possible in those da>‘r. 
TIic lamc course adopted when the Texdict (Uruil) waa 
mcam 10 be a general prononncenicntaj toexkring custom, 
dhtinci from the seniencc of the presiding maghtmieor chief. 

Two BaTarbu rcDoids of the ninth cenraty allow os 
a glimpse of the way th which the judicial fnnerioas were 
differentiated between the representatke of public power— 
a Koyal Commi^sjoneir or Count or other magnate holding 
pleas—legal uperts {iudicei)^ and the assembly of docFmuncn. 
In 8 aa an Imperial Commjsiiojier (iflijrvj) orders that the 
Jaw shall be decreed bctwecii the pariiet; Kicielharct, 
a pubb'c judges iva$ first iu miking a prononnccjnent in 
accotdance with rhe law of the Bararjans. In the same 
year there is a record of the names of those who took pare 
in making the * decree ^ m accordance with the law of the 
BiTirians t KjcKlbard, Count Luitpotd, and several 
ra$^i of the Blmpefor are menuDned by lume ; at the 
elute * the whole people proclaimed wJlh one voice chat dut 
wai the law of rhe Bavarians 

In Scandinavian counirie? such prcmouncements were 

^ BitCEfiufi Tfodukri^ Fnungmt4t, ^^,47! (rilerrcd to hy Brmmat 
Dtisttih* Rerhligfiibtrblef i, =a|, a. 
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sofQtiimcs msidt spiemiticilJ/ m ihtz form of ^ddreises to 
the popular assembly (the TMng) by elected Ut^en 
Tlie expert in oumtaafy jatv ipeaxm^ beibre the 
AU-thin§ in Icebnd deiiyered an actual course on tbe 
varioufi topics cxteadijag over tlic lie^on^ of three yearsi. 
The Carolinghm practice of Bending commifsiotLciB of the 
ecncxal gorenmicnt into the provinces for the control of 
adminumtlcin and the holding of certain pleii kd to thn 
ilcvcLopmetit of atiothnr tacthod of inquiiy into cnsconi^ 
The ^fiJS^ or itinerant jusiica iummoned cmirworthy men 
fh^in the country to give vnjdiErti as to facts knoKii in the 
locality concerned^ and questtom as to local or ipeml 
cuaiomi were treated as stuib ficrta^ The juries of Noxinan 
and Angevin Englandt The * enquete par Jor^ * in France, 
were tued in this way to a^ccitam customs diverging &oni 
the ordinary practice of the Royal Cciurrs, while * notorious * 
Customs {ir^utumes n^mrei} were referred to by justices 
from their own knowledge without forther inquiry. 

A few examples will iUufltntc these points. In a trial of 
1065 concerning ihe abbey of St* Trond in Lorraine the 
oldest inhabitants of the country w^ere asked to declare 
faith hilly what they had Icanued from their predeccssoiS 
or held themselves up to the present time.^ In a case 
before the Common Bench at Westminater (ilif) it was 
asscRtd by the defendaut that by the cnitom of the Manor 
of Bray in Bcrkihire if a daughter remained unmairkii 
with her parents "at the h«nh' the succeeded to the 
whole inhedtance on the deceaic of the bttcr. The Court 
directed an inquest by juty to be held in otder to ascettam 
whether a daughter who had been marriedp so that die lived 
outside the tenetnent^ could claim her porrian in the tene¬ 
ment lan the dembe of her parents,® 

The finding of such a jury was conclosive if onanimous^ 

^ Griram, 4, u, jSfi. » fiiactoc^ ^51. 
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At rfufi WM not dwsYt the jmjmrn vixne fcunetimes 
tubjected to searching inquiries by the judges and might he 
dismissed and riqilaced by orhen^ 

The fomubrion of cufTom wai not the prfriJege of any 
particuliT cks5 —ctcit tockl dide had its peculiar notiQU^ 
Mid habits and might be asted to state them. The Cmsadm 
in Pakstine follmved diEereni mlcs of law In the Courts 
of the kmghts and in tho^ of the In Germany 

the law of the fiefi {Lfb^n^tcbs) was obligatory for the 
mihtaTy class, while lowiumen Uved hf St^idfr^chf^ peasants 
by ttfffwbt^ and oianoria] ofEter^ by In EcLgknd 

the vOLtltis were xefased access to the King’s Court, but woe 
protected in civil cases by the * custom of the manor \ 

The ideas of justice curfcuc in this age were not con¬ 
nected with afisumptioni 5# to the ndtnral equality or 
freedom of mcn^ bnt with a notion of sidbility of rights and 
duties. It was generally recognized that there were hound 
to he great differences in men^s station in life, in the burdent 
and advanTagei appropriate to these stationr, but every 
group of men, however lowly, claimed in justice to be rded 
by settled customs and n^t by arbitrary' power. This was 
an lUnsion as iar 3$ the oppositioo to change was concerned 1 
social life in those days as at any other time wa£ in process 
of flni, but the tendency toivardt custoiuaiT arrangements 
guve a characceristic a$pect to the juridical thooght of chla 
Lime, It helped to preserve for centuries any aode^t 
conceptions and it provided a practical coimterpoife against 
violence and oppression^ The admisiion and preservatiou 
of ctwtomarj righia by classy that seemed to be at the 
mercy of barbaric mas ten ia perhaps mo re remarlable than 
the insuiTecUouary movemetiri which helped smue groups 
the boroughs—to attain a formal improvement of 
their cemdiuonr 

It would be Impimble in this ihoir chapter to trace the 
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cooseenUTe stages in the forma tion of EtiropCiiQ cmtouutrjr 
law* 1[ may be mentboed:! howe?eTj that the origin of 
some of these rul« mav somedmes be derived from pre- 
biftoric antiquity, A curioua iosunce of the tenacity of 
ancient cuitom U presented hy the history of the law of 
inmtate succesiioo. According to GlanviM the personal 
property of a deceased pei^a wai to be disposed of under 
the luperviilon of tic ecclesiastical Courts* The goods 
ihonld be diitributed in three paru-Hine going to the wife^ 
another to the chiMicn or a«i of kini and a third being 
disposed for the beneSt of the Mid of the deceased,* This 
custom left a deep truce m English kw irtismiudi u tic 
ptobatc of w-ilh and the administratioii of a deceased peiMii'i 
estate remained up to [6^7 in the hands of eedeiia&tical 
courts. On the other hand, the attribution of one third 
of a inan^* fortune to benefactions for the benebt of his soul 
is connected with a priEnevat belief that the deceased man 
ought to keep part of hh belongingi for hh own use in after 
life. At the funeral of a Ru&sian chief, probably of Scandi^ 
navian origtn, described in the ttmdi century by an Arab 
iravdtcr, Ibn Fadhlin, one third of the warrior"* arms and 
appard togciber with bis fayoaiite wife and his dog wu 
burnt with him on the pyre, and the funeral of Scyld was 
conducfol in i timilar way according to the descriprion in 
the Old English Song of Beowulf. Tracts of Cckic and 
pre-Celtic (Lberian) costoim are also frequent, Wc may 
□ote mnong them the practice of marriages concluded for 
a year and a day, of which there is parxicukriy graphic 
evidence ltd and. The ^ coibebe * uoions were ede- 
brated amid great rejoicings at public fesrivab (Leinster 
custom). They were consolidated as pcimanent marrkgK 

* In Korcusn^ the gtndi of ■ man win had Uft no wUl irLth frUnne 
f^r the £[Kid of hii Moul m th^ i:4u4^ ef hu iilom wcric ferfrited 
in tiw KiAff, Sf* Aitirifnnt C^ut/u:^ A, Tardif, A|ip. ta. 
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ifcer the birth of {iMklr^a or m ci&c of prcgsjmcy, Sdcb 
im) unbcf arc not ankno^^ evtn ic the prefcot time in 
cemin outlying dbtiieti of Bararii and Central Geniuny^* 

fn many of thete caJe» it h not euy t£> dktmgnbh berwefn 
traditional folklott and of adaptation to timibr 

drcimutaisceii Strikmg analogies may wmetimes be 
obaerved in &uTxoiindiag3 in which there not to be 
any possibOiTy of direct tiadidon or of loan. The famous 
iiaiT of Shylock claiming i pound of his debtoi^s flesh p 
hardly derired directly from the rule of the XJI Tables 
ordering the cat dug to pieces of an imotrent debtor^ but 
both claims are rooted in the same soil—in the notion that 
one of thi! methods for securbg the payment of a debt wai 
to make the debtor bodily liabb ;□ the tredimr^ a view 
mdely spread among the barbaiians^ and leading to rartous 
nnpleatant eon^ueneei for the obligee in cue oflnsoJ^ency^ 
In Frankiih law a iLcyer who was unable to pay the com¬ 
position Gnc of the bein and kindred of hb victim applied 
for assiftance to hjj relatkon^, nnd if the piymeot still 
remained incornpIciOf he was produced at Ehrcc nteetings 
of the local court before bdng handed over, if 

tinredeemedf to the mercy of hk adversaries. In Muscoi^y 
any inroh'cnt debtor v™ put up in the mirket-placc and 
flogged m ihc chance of some one redeeming him 

lot the sake of tehtiomhipj frieodthip^ or eharity, 

II 

If we comider medieval legal customs in the bulk, it h 
easy lO see that there arc three departments of social life 
which have been particnlariy affected by them—namelyr 
flunily law, hmd laivp and commercial nsagcf, Tlie basic 
uutJtndon of all locieties h the family groop t it h least 
dependent on class dbiincdom in its ^ndazneniat arrango 

^ Ehrlid]^ dwt JfeC^frtriijrrtj/i^/l- 
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mcELU and, on ihc otter hind, it* organize cion cxccta jo 
mflneime on aE iocbl gradci of the people,. No wonder that 
it h very ilow in lu dcirclopment icd dooi hoc give 
war before caltnral ckauga. Though our pre^enc family 
^'iSinm [i ondoabtedly eipeiiendng a eriik , h itill bean 
marki of indent cui^tom iix ail irs partis The monogamic 
group held together mainly by the aothiirity of the father 
of the hooKboB ba^ been modified in many te$pcctip but 
the prindpal alecratlons^ such ns the ^afegnarding of the 
ptopenj right} of married women, the emancipation of 
grown-up and self-supporting children, the lesfieuing of 
parental authorityi the inmeating fadHtiei for dii^orce^ hare 
been brought about in comparem'dy recent limes and 
have not entirely obiiterated the peculiar features of the 
strict monogamlc household of old time&. Some people are 
shocked by the requirement of the marriage ien ice that the 
bride should promise ob^Iencc to her hnsbsrul; tu France 
the fundamental legal role governing che marriage union 
is siiEl Alt, tij of the Civil Codc^ which declares that the 
huiband owe< protccrion to hh Wiife, and the wife obedience 
to Iter husband. The details derived from this piindple in 
iubfequent claqsei impose many auhitintia] diiabilitict on 
the iiubordinatc parrner. lu regard to parental autbority 
the Code of Kapolcon also kept cIuh to the tradriiont of the 
pre'SevoIutionary cnitomajy law^ and the reforms brought 
about bynineicenth-and twentieth-century'legislation have 
been gradual and incomplete. It is nor my objecEi to prove 
that this teiucioua adherence to trailitional ndes in family 
organisation has been a proof of moral sanity and practical 
common seme outweighing apparent ad Vances in the sense of 
in dividual equality and freedgni. For the special purpose 
of t1ii3 ciapier it is important to ooricc rbat the restsmace 
of family orgsmisatiofi to change is direcUr connected with 
the force of social habits whldi have reaped the form of 
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dutomgij Uw, Tiicj coiiftitutt a pf^choloi^ical fdnadaticn 
for cofivcntionil nfit! legal Tula that correspondi to average 
ioteratB ind habiu of ciic mass of the people, md wjtli su.^ 
pgyeholDgical fact* wprew IcgubtiDi* and piufc$$IoiiLaI 
jurUpnidcnce ate hound to r^ckoii* 

Loojdng bacli on the cuiromutp hiitotr of tho ^tnilp 
group in JEmopean soctetp we pciceiTe that it* ioundiiion 
in the Middle Age* wa* laid by a contractual agtcemoiC 
between the bridegroom and the father who gave away 
the bride^ with the support of Hnanicn on both sides. The 
agreement took the fomi of a purfhast, the power over 
the bride was bought (m^indt kjtbi m Norway), Tb^ *eon* 
sideration ' for the surrEuidcr of the bride consisted in 
vaiiocis pa^nient to the father or gnardiin and hi* 

kindred^ a *n3omif!g gift ^ to the bride herself^ a prootise 
ai to doiver in case of widovvhood (trir«swj. The bride’# side 
gave corresponding present* to the Hnsmes of the brides 
grooro And a maimge pomoii wai airigned to the bride as 
her outfit in ejotho, trinketSp house implement*. The 
principal act of the maniage was the exchAUge of promises 
and gages between the two Lindred*—the rnddiag (from 
wed =gage and pledge)* 

* If people want to tJvrJ a fttdici Of a trife and iM* is agreeahle 
to her and to her IdctEmen, then it u tight that the bEidegroonl 
should first nrnr according to God'# right ixid secular kw and 
should Wage (pledge himielf) to those who are her forspeaketf, 
that he wi^n to b^re her in inch a way J# he ibould h»b( lier by 
God's right a hi* wife—and hi* kirufaen willttiDd pledge for liLin. 

* Then k i* Id be Tcttled ro wliom she price for upfixteiiflg her 
belongs^ and for thh the kLaimeq thenilil ph:i%e thcffitrivei. 

^ Then let the bzidiigroaiQi detiaie what pr«cut he will make 
hfT for granting hi* dcure^ and what he will give if the lira 
longer thau he do^, 

* If it hi# beta setdrd la iha wijp thru it k right that *he 
should enjoy half the propeny, and all if they havE i chiJth 
unless she mairies another loan. 
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* AH ibli die brideeroam mast canoborate hy giTuig i 
4itij hh Unimeii tt^nd to pled^ for hici. 

^ tf tbrf ifc atgEced in ill thbj then ]tt the Imnnest of the 
biide lecept wed thdr ItlTUwottu^ la wife ind to light life 
to him who detizet and let Kim tike the pledge who niid 
ow the weddtog, 

* If ih± ±1 taJum cRit of ihe land into another lord^i Lnd^ then 
it H advuihle that kef MTinm en get a jj^omue that no violeztee 
wOi be done to teij icd that if die lui to pay a fine, they ought 
to be her aert to help her to pjiTp if ihe baa not enough to pnj 
hcRelf,"^ 

The second act avos the conduedug of the bride to the 
bridegtooia^a home—the bnda! mn (hryllup, Scanilm,)^ 
which still prea erred rcmioi&cciitcs of iho andeni m;trriagc 
by capture in tome of its folklore epkodes^ lor iiistaace iii 
the simulated fight m Irish custom—the friends of the 
parties throwing shafirt at each other. The influence of the 
Ckrbmn Qiurch made itself chiefly felt by the rcquirtiment 
of in exprCM cooient of the bride which turned the agree¬ 
ment into in exchioge of proEtii»5 berweco the spouaei. 
The fpcelflc benediction which formed the ceactal point 
of the moticni Church Office hecamt essential as a result 
of 1 slow process of dcyebpmenc- The principal icatnre of 
nijniage from the point of tfew of the early Church ivas 
the eixhange of binding pTomhes. Records of the Churches 
of York and of Ripon testifj to a number of marriiges 
without Church ccremonjj concluded by the exchange of 
proraisefl tie /wjwiii (iiamcrdiatcJv binding)^ coufimed by 
" handfaating At Ensiugwold in 14S4 a man saj^ * Here 
I rake the, Margaret, to my handfa^t wif, to hold tad to 
have, at bed and at burd, for ferer for Lit her, for better fot 
wari, in sekenes and in lic 3 ( to dethe os deputy if hdly kirl 
it %vin ordand# wid thereto plight 1 the my rrowth/* 

’ LicJ^crmMiui^ Cnctu ^ I, p. n* 

* acts iff tht Cif 4 pitf cfiiff Chufii -«/ SS. P*ur 4 nd 7 U, 

Jljpws t^5^-jyo6 {Surtct!» Sedety, 1S75}, p. 151, 
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Od becoming die wedded wife of i m^ii the waman did 
not mTTchAzf ta hh srbiinTj incrcj. She cottld ippcjl to 
the pnoieciiott of her kmimen in cijc of necdi iod the 
Northern S^igai contain mmjr *ioriei of married w^^mcn 
who lean on their LiDAmeo for inpport in thdr quicreU 
wLrh their hmhindi^ The gnaraoECfei dower wa? t Tecog- 
nized legal in^titntioiip Ita imporrance may be seen from 
die fact ihat id Eaglbh bw a life in tcresE on one rhird of the 
husband"? inheritance In Land was regarded a a the Averag^e 
dower; iu Ftimdc ii amcLiDied to one half But the 
husband was according to most custonts to act i? the 
manager of the property brought in at marriage or 

acquired aficf marriage. Even if he difpesed of sock 
property as if it were hi> o^vn ate could not prevent hint or 
Oppose in hU tiictime. But she could attach hn acts 
after his death and claim what wai hers by right. This 
position produced in EngHsb procedure i specific right of 
action—the writ of eony od cui in vita^ that ii on the 
gtound that a woman had been unabk to contradict her 
husband in hh Sifeiiine. 

The aim of mitriage from the point of view of customaiy 
law is not the gratificarion of penona] adcctidrij but the 
procTcatiaa of legitiiiiatc ofFspring i people tnarr^* liti-r^rum 
^turrndcrum as they aaid in Rotoe. A bartcD mar^ 

tbge was not only a miifortune, from the popular point 
of viciv, but a ground of divonx^ If a man died leaviiig his 
wife pregDant the birth, of a live child wa* an evenc of 
dediire imporiance in regard to the inlicrirance. If ihe 
child was bom alive * with skin and hair^ wJih aaih and 
naveland it ivus heard to shrfci within the four walls 
of the noonij the rigbES to the propexty of the faihur and 
the mother were joined in jw peiaon and inheritaace passed 
from it 09 if it bad continued alive* If^ on the other hand^ 
the baby was sdUbotn or there was no ofispring at all the 
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patemi! and Lhn tnatenul contribatioQi t« the hjDutehaid 
were ^rered and each bach tv the origiiia] kindred frenn 
nhich It had come— paUmis, mAtttna mattnu. 

In nomial caaet, when the father and mother lived long 
enoagh to rear and educate chUdren, the father exercised 
diicieticnaTjr power orer hit ofispring. All children borne 
by the wife in a state of wedlock were presumed to be tie 
legittinaTt ofiipring of her husband, and it wai almost 
impossible to oveitluow this presumption. Tic Roman 
masttn pavr et: jurui naptiat itmurnttent held gijod in the 
medieval secular courts. and as for the ecclesiastical jnrii- 
diciion it favoured in everyway the legitimaiiQU of chaditia, 
even of tbiose bom out of wedlock, if the paren ts had subse¬ 
quently gone through a form of m a triage. English Uymeii 
opposed iuch subsequent IcgitiaiaiioB asconjnry to popukr 
cnitom—' Nolumiu leges Anglue mutare' proclaimed tbe 
English magnates at the Cottnril of Merton in 1334. But 
on the other hand they weie exceedingly lenient in the 
treatment of illegidhutc offspring. Bascards were commonly 
educated with children issued from tegular tnarriagei, and 
although they did not enjoy equal rights to propertv vrith 
tlicir more fortunate brothers and (inert their position in 
the homehold wai ntaally a tolerable one, and Some, like 
William the Conqueror, achieved a briliiani career in spite 
of the initial blemish of their birth. 

Emancipation from the father’t anthoriiy wm granted 
u a natural outcome of a separate settlement lad of the 
(Teaijon of an mdependent huusebiuIcL If the outgoing 
son was givena considerable outfit to start with, this reduced 
hi* eventual cbimi to his father's succesioo unless he gart 
baci into hotchpot the providon tbii had been made for 
him by his father in the kticr's lifetime. The French 
thirtcenth-centurylawyer Beaumanoir ttate* to bu^Cnttom 
of Beauvaias' that although parent* may endow one or 
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tlir other of their children in their tlfetlme, c;&pcciall^ on 
the ocdtIoD of ibeir murmgc^ such gifci mmi aoE be so 
comidei^bk to leave the other childrca diimhcdted 
{srpbdiKS it It happenj commonly that the 

father or the mother is more fond of one of the children 
than of the others^ and ii dinrcforc indined to iZLcrtafte diac 
one's portion by gifts, hue if mch donations are too out- 
rageons, the judge should iatervene and give rcdnai-* 

A very common and characieftitk uudtutlon was the 
joint household C&urrhiBisft) kept up by 

fcvcra! relaiioni, indepiicLdent in thdr personal itaius^ 
Married sons remained in this way m the hoiuehnld of their 
father^ several brothers kept up a joini hou^old after the 
death of their father See. Such an associaiioii was 

a voluntary one, Mid izst members were free to demand 
parttDon, but its freqinent ccctirrence in the lower srrata of 
society tesTiiics to its value in the difficult economic and 
pnlitical Conditions of the IVliddle Ages. 

Ill 

The land-law of the Middle Ages is duractciized by 
a sharp contrast between the cuBioms of the nuliiaiy class 
and these of the rest of the popaktion. The notion of 
freedom was relatrvet admitting of many grades and shadsp 
and a oon&idctablc number of small rent-paying freemen 
ttooJ betwcim the two principal ordcis, the iniglits (miliui) 
and the »cHs, at soemnt and fntmkUnj in England, at vUiaims 
and rtftzitUri in France, as JtApinn or LiUit in Germany, 
Their custom presented many peoillMitfes, but on the 
wholE the main cleavage ran between the armed people 
and the unirmcd tabourerv^ We need not ipcak of the Uw 
of the hefa {LihiitmBt} which la lo prommeat in the plead- 

i Bmt mntnif , cd+ Sqlvoe, p- +3^, 
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ing^ decifiocs of tBo higher conrts^ I i ihottLl be noticed * 
Lowever^ that ic was based on the fbndaioeiital coacopdon 
of thar 1* of a bolding conditioned by fcrricc and 

ilVi'ajs combining tbe claims and bitetcst of mo penont 
in cacli tmii of propmy—the righii and dudes of the lord 
with the rights and duties of the tenant. The lord^i fJtau 
in the land wat a direct or minint domain^ the tenant'* 
estate a ucefni domain Tbm the old Term 

doTninium which bad indicated In Rman iiw an absolncc 
ownership excluding all other appropriation and m^oli^lQg 
the right to nscj to abuse, and to dcstroj' at will, md become 
split into two rightt balancing each other. 

A natural consequence of this monlificattan of the concept 
of ownership in feudal land-law confitted in die fact that 
ovmcriblp of land was not sluirplp dintingmshcd from posses- 
Eionqf lanci, Tlie tivo notiom were tiistinci^ but it was not 
CMj" to hold them separated in practice. We come to 
undcrataod ihe situs cion better if wc consider our ovvn liw 
as to montblc goods. If I lose my umhreUa and some one 
picks it up and uses it, after i cenain time it may be difficutt 
for me to establiih my property righc to U: the prcsnmptiait 
win he in favour of the acnial user. This it eipT«fled m 
Prench legal Language in the terse sentence: gn 
fiuutUs U t-aui tim. In medieval jurisprudence 

the aetnal * seisin " of a plot, the fact that a man dwelt ou it, 
gathered the barveat^ cut the timber* established a pre* 
tumption of title which could be defeated by proving 
a better tight, but which was pnma /dtU protected and not 
easy to contest. A$ a ruaticr of fact che tcuurc of Land vval 
to a great cxitnt a rdadve notion, very dificrent from the 
uncomprornising ownership eatsblishcd in Rome bydf^mtmum 
iTflf ujf Qi^ritium. In the law of Latin countries—Italy, 
Trainee—ihe inAueucc of Roman traditlom in this respect 
wui still noiiceablc, while in Gennany. England* and 
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Scjmliiiif Jin countries th^ neUtiT* iJuticter of appropm- 
tiofl was psrticalirlf tDirkcd. Yet, eren in the Souih, 
cuiTOiiiiry rules were Siifectcd by the in^liitiiici nature of 
Eehin, The defcuce i>f possession# the devdopmeai of 
possessory remedies are charictcristic of the Middle Ages. 

These obflervations will help us to camprcKeod the bw of 
i^g or sJtPtU ignum diat governed the life of tht* bulk of 
the popuIidoEi in Feudal Europe. It might be said froni 
s strictly thcfirciicri point of view that the rural popnlatLOU 
was deprived of Oivncrsbip : whatever an English TtUein 
possessed belonged to hh lori Such argnmciica are otccn 
pmduned in irult and mnimarizcd in truibes in the course 
of the Middle Ag«, But in actual Ufe ihc rightt of nwrics 
in respect of their holdings^ thdr cl aim i as to pasture and 
wc3qc 4 tlicjr faccession and their mnjactions were formu¬ 
lated and applied in accordance with cuitomt of the njaoar * 
which might be occasionally Infringed^ but which provided 
tile general frsmewori of their social life* The Court RoUt 
of St. Albans or of RamBcy Abbey are record* of an a dtnln is* 
tTirion of justice and police siinilar in detail to the usage$ 
of the royal courts. We find from the Court RoUi of 
St* Albani that ^ 3 remarkable custom is that of obliging an 
incoming tenant# who takes up servile bnd^ to make a coa- 
tmet with the lord that lie will be abcdlent to him in all 
things# in Scot and TaUage, and Senicc*^ both in body 
gpd m goods as are all the other TlUeini, The tenani then 
seals this document with his own leaL Traca of this custom 
are dear in the Court Roils at the end of the thirteenth 
ccntiiiy and wdl on in the founecjiih centtity^ but in the 
Codicote Cartulary we have tbe actual /rripritm of the 
earlier date/ ^ 

The cenanc right cstablbhcd by them did not dl€cr in 

* Mifli Levec% TfrfrtiMhim e/ 1*^ ^ //m. lenc*, vdL vd 
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nibstiDcc from the mutonu of privileged classei^the 
peuaniT^ of ancient dcmmie in England or the eokmun 
protected bjf a charter in Fnocc, aithoogh they differed in 
regard to acces to the cnortr. Here is an instance of a stand 
made by the peasant tn an ancient demesne manor against 
emtetioni of the stcwarcL 

‘John nilliuiiVson t»attached on the tecotity of Joilm Dyke 
and Nicho^ in the Nook far tjct eoming to the lord’* ploughing. 
And the srid John comes into eemut and uy* that he bat no beait 
of hit own wherewith he Can plough and hai only borrowed 
beatti* md be taja and allege that fo long aa he bonotvi beam 
for plougbii^ be it not bound to dn any ploughltig for the lord, 
and as to tiui he pots hiimeV upon the Rmsev tcgttter. Thete- 
foT* let the reguter be impeetied before the a*ert court'» 

The fact that medieva] land-law was cooftructed to fit 
two strata of society, an upper and a lower one, prod need 
a cleavage between bookright and foUcright, btisvecn the 
law admiiusieicd in the Ropl Courts and ^e custonu 
operative in the daily life of the niial population. One of 
the most striking cipressimis of this dtialism k found in tie 
cmtomaiy iastitution of the kf^ding ; the standard tenement 
held by an average mitic of free or luiCrce origin. We ue so 
fimi^ with the treatment of LiRtl as a marketable com- 
m^ty, cmhangeable in virious qosntiiiet against vine us 
prices in money that we a« pojnled when we find all over 
Europe in the first centuries of the Middle Ages plots cat 
out m accordance with some rimpte scale. There ii the 
E^lhh hidf of tome 120 acres of anbic. composed of four 
viti*Ui or yardlandt of about 30 acra and of eight hpssits 
i^jtngi) of IS acres each. There a the Genrun Royal 
Hujt of 120 morgfii (day'worb) and the oommaii ifsft of 
30 ; there ii the mgntuj of Latin countries, containing 

m some cases iz tbanona there 

• S^tlt p;«t g/ tgarif, Sddcn Socittj-, voL Jl, p. n j. 
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h tie M of Dtmin;iFJc and tic a^tung of SvvedcHt of Tiijtng 
bill equalized in each piniciilir rcgion-K Bhhop Amc 
Suooaoo in hii ihinccntli-ceiitniy vemoD of ibe hw of 
Siune iSotitlicm Sweden) tclb ui tlut ‘ by the nfio of ctue 
stirvcvor'i idoain lie wliolt villa is divided into equal part*, 
tvhiL'h in the tnoLber tottguc ttey commocJr call l&d {cot. 
bdj and we Ln Latin ma)’ call m^n^ost for the putpOK of 
equalizing the estates and plots to the adjoLning estate? *•} 
Hdw h otic TO explain sunh regubrit7 in tho prcience of 
legal rules which alio wed uinafer and paTtiiion of property^ 
and admitted sons and even daughtcTS to shares in the 
inheriiancc of their deceased parentt? The natural effect 
of aliefution and partition h inequality—the accuinulatinn 
of property in the hands of some and the monrcllatjoa or 
absence of property in the case of othersp Have we to 
Suppose that some ariiffcUl measnroi w'cre taken to ensure 
eg tialr ty among the niptict ? The ley to the lolurjou of the 
riddle is supplied by the nature and names of the units of 
nMtie tenure and of the fhaires into which they are apt to 
fill, ^rhese units and these shares are not haphazard 
aceum lilatiom of a number of acres—they arc organic 
units of cultivation whidi could not be interrupted at 
pleuure. In ihc mam they arc areas with appendant 
rights appropriate for the normal work of * plough-team, 
The large plough-team of eight oicn wants a hide u a ba^Is 
for its working pow'cx—^it is a full plough land. Under 
favourable circumstanoci it will embrace e6o or x8o ictes 
of arable, although its xiiabk (gddable) estimate (£f4«) 
will be assessed ii no acres. In connetion with it there 
wHl be vadous rights of usage in respect of pasture^ wood, 
turi^ ffaheries. A big unit of this kind is only excepuanaUj 
held by a peasant—generally they ate possessed orily of 
fractioos of it — appropriate for culiivation by a yoke of 
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four oxen (tv^nnr) or a ploti^li cemi of two oxen (jr^rdlindi) 
or even of t fraction corrcipnndmg to die loil of oaic oj 
[oxging)^ la the caio of fnqk fractiorul plots cn-opcrackiD 
was adjksied in siccordance with simple and natural dimEoni 
of the team and not at a rcaidt of complicated ind tMfiiiig 
leckojiLiig, The proponioaal dUttibutiQii of sbaoH ia the 
Und follwt in thia waj an lines indicated by agranxn 
OE^nixarion. The comoHdatton of holdings in connexion 
with rheir a«nrian u^e and Tdue was by no means ewfiaed 
to tcttiic tcaemenif. In the most privileged lorin 

of peasanc holdings the ^dal, was ccnsiitutcd as a anit noi 
to be cut up between o-heirs^ but ro pass to one of theni, 
generally the elder, while the younger were provided with 
an outEi to turc in bnauicss ontside the farm or as 
dependants of its rcprtisentative. The consolidation of 
smaller agranan holdiDgs was even more necessary as long 
^is sodety lived mainly m a stuie of nstmul hoibaodiy. 
When men had to conteni them^ves with anrages and 
orchards of lomc J acres or lets, they could not any 
longer talc pan in the nonnal cnhiraEion of the field, they 
w^ere therdore classed as mere cottagen In opposinon to 
tenants * wiih fields * fin The tendency of ftiiiic 

land tenure' under naftira] husbandly conditionj to form 
regular botduigs on 4 tcalc proportioned to the plough 
TCam and its comtifuejit dement n, of course^ conutCTed 
with the fad tbit househoMcre reckoned not with values 
in cidumgc estinLited in moiLcyg but with values for con- 
SEiinptLoni dumated in aTcrage rcquirenieots per worker 
and per family of workers* In Scandinavian countries and 
in the cast of Englaud permeated by ScandinavLiiiinfiucacef 
land was tomciimes cstinuEed in 

In ihc courae of economic evoluEioo the stiindard holdings 
get durupced^ rhe number of hregukr plots incrouns and 
estates arc viluetl. In connexion with tbii process wc 
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obfcrre motief feaiUTe of mcdicvil agiamn t>rgiiiiziatJOii|, 
mmcJy *hs Mde iiffiiEkiti of the io^cdJed jyiUfrtt 

i.e, of ihe cultiviliuii of the fidjJi mt in tcpwate plots bat 
in contigootu /ufhn^j jiud subdivitied ioio strips 

attributed to lie tmiouj lL003ieboldcr& while the cropt are 
grovs'^in^ and thrown together for commoii piatufc after 
the hacre&t and before the new sowing leaioiL It wai not 
the only ^yscem used in the ^diddle Agci—in pafta of 
France and io Italy the culcivatioa of mudl axeai bjr Lsclated 
jjid mdepcndeni iuouseholden was itill prevalent in coo- 
nexion with iDteoaivc ptonghing and ihe cnlturc of olivet 
and vin^, But the most cammoa form of agrarian qrganjjta- 
tion was the open field tyirem with ira ixicoBvenient incer'^ 
mixture of it tipi and m obligiiojy rota don of crop. 
The flingic honsehnldei could aotj without infringing 
customaiT rules, improve or vary the management of hU 
Own land: his ttripa were shares iit a higher unit of cultiva- 
tion^the township, the * by the Dnr£ In a caac of tjy* 
the free tenaiits of the hamlet of Hindbojungh neat Oxford 
sued the Abbot of Eynshatn because he had dhtnrbed the 
customary DidcT of rotation of crops in the townsJup by 
tubnituring a foni-fitJd system for a three-field one; they 
complained of hav^kig lost in proportion pasture rights which 
they used to exercise every third year over the commEma. 

There were leverul forces which converged to maintain 
rhia peculiar SYJtcm—the necessity of providiHg sofScicnt 
pasture for the cattle and especially the oxen and horses 
engaged in plough ingp harroivingj carting: whii^ the 
villagers could doe fely on the itee waste of moors or alp 
they were bnnnd tn use the vUlage commons and greens for 
thdi cattle. There went tradiriom of communal rights as 
to laud which did not amcuni to a denial of individual 
tenant right and ownership in the smp* houits, oidiardj, 
and gardens, but cunsiiiuted a Lind of emment domain or 
asri X 
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topcripr iDicrsc in the wil thaf caiblcd the tiDwuship io 
i:aicf pf emergency lo exetdte a deddre iniluejice oa the 
senlcmeEt and Lmd allotjncnt. 

On one occuion * the were Jemovcii fjom 

a certihi area comprhing * eight hiiici of viUeia bad. Of 
the^e dghL hide* onc-fomrxh w*w uleiL, and it wai reckooeil 
that lim fbitnh waf an eqtdv^alent to the one-third of the 
park and of the demcme fann* which ought by right to hive 
gone to the lord de b L^ge. On the hash of thh ^hnatioit 
in eichangc waa effected* fn the lime of the war (perhapi 
the rcbcUjojt of 1 1 75} the eight hid^i and other bides in 
Seghcho wefG eneroajdieti upon and appopdated oiuighr- 
coiuly by many, and for this reason a geneTal revision of 
the holdings was undertaken before Waher dc Wahidl and 
Hugh de la Zirege in fall court by fix old men ; it waa made 
oat to which of the hides the several acres belonged» At 
diac dme* when sU the tenants in Segheho (fcn%hjcs^ free¬ 
holders, and orhetij did not know ciactlv about the land 
of the village and the tenemeurs^ and when each T P^n ^ai 
eontending that his nei^boius held tmrighteoiisly and 
more than they ought, all the people decided hy rornmnn 
agreement and in lie presence of the Wds de Wahtdl and 
de h Lege, that everybody should suireDder kb knd to be 
pieiJurcd anew with the rood hy the old men as if the 
ground had been nccmpied afresh t every one had lo receive 
his due pin on cniwidcfation of hh rights. At that time 
R. t, admitted that he and his predecessorp had held the 
area neir the i^tJe nnrighteouflly^ The men in chargo of 
the diimhotwHi divided that area into tureen strips 
ind these were divided as folbwa ; there are eight hides of 
THlidn knd in Segheho and to each two icrips were appor- 
liijticd.y Such readjusrmcuts a? this are described it 
length in Swedish and Danish bws^ 

* S<t FiUitiB^gr m EwtgljiMd^ pp^ 133^ 
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The b^tvt^en neighbour! (Nonveglan Gra/idr) 

vfAt more dun a matter of eimplfi agrrenicriit; it 
tbe character of a customary cslablkhmcat wMch neces¬ 
sitated lor its attentioD tkc consent of all tbe members of 
a township^ The village formed a commttnlty^ md w-a* 
jecognized and exploited 3$ such s ccmmuuJty bj the brd, 
and by public authority. The riUata is ^icqucutljr men- 
rioaed ai acdug at a unit m Engliih records: it is noimaUj 
rtpresenied by the priest, the reere, and fo nr lillagen. This 
Hnd of community did not aim ai regulating the needs 
and advauugfd of the indiridnali comprised in it: it 
reckoned vdih the holdings whkh were in and in lot 
in the township. The question of redhtribuTiou was raised 
only in eaceptianal cascs« As a rule the pressure of popiila* 
tioii was met either by etnigraiion of single a liventurous 
tndividiiah or by the colonization and redaiming of new soil^ 

In sketching the customary artangcmcfirt of open-field 
peasant life I do not presume to describe a uniformly 
prevalent system; as I have already sakh agrarian condirioiu 
were exceedingly varied in Western Europe, But the 
Court Rolls, the Wciiihiimer, the held-maps and ettenrt 
are there to show that we are dealing in this case with tridcly 
prevalent cnstoiCks, the but vestiges of which we may observe 
even now, after the great cndosiire tUDVemenc of modem 
centuries, in the (ofjmtmi scattered in the mid?t of our 
present-day enclosed estates. 


IV 

The curtoms of tosvnapeople present two aspects : in one 
sense they have kept traces of many archaic vieiv5 and 
tnfrritnuoiLS, on the other hand they are the outcomr of 
eccfiomk and soda] progreES. TMs contradiction h not 
difiicuU to eapbrin: the close a^odariom of burge^es made 
it poiribb for them to itshx encroachmenti to which the 
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lew organked riilagers bid fuccitinbcd^ At the time 
the jact that iadosrrj and trade wctc mamly conccDtnted 
Id the towns wai boujid ro exerebe itf mfiutDce bj Incro* 
ducing new ideaa and fjdlhta tmg toteiiCDEirse in ereij waj. 

One of tile most tcnadcus snrriirals of old limtt wai the 
me of the wager of law in pfoeedure before the coattf of 
boroughs* The great advantages cornequent to the hitro- 
duedon of die ijjtem of inqncjts in the Rojral Conm were 
brought about by the exerciae of the Royal prerogatire 
with the help of a powerfbl admmfatratbn. The barooghi 
wtre lew fomuiacc in these respesrti and clung ta more 
antiquated methods of conducting triah. We havCp tg-p 
die fallowing notice from London 1519) 

' There b an old custom of the dxf that whea any London 
etttreu ti tio purge hicjiclf at an eyre of the crime of high treaKiTi, 
he ihuaid riiTgc himself with jS men from each tide of Walbroolf 
and of oM it wai held that if any of the said men thus r lio*rn 
ihould die hetArecu the time of iheir election lEid the purging 
of the uLd citlum, then the rcit of ibote liti^g iwnrc on the 
dead mati\ gptve thdt if he urete iliTe hi would hare «wuin the 
tame oath mkb they 

The nnnib^ of conipurgatoTu ii exceptionally Large in thii 
caie on account of the accutatLqri of high treason* In 
ordinary caacs 12^ 6, or 3 men were called upon to corro* 
borate the oath of the principit] compuigaioip for instance 
in the lavM of tlic four burghs of Scotland.* 

* If a hnrgos be charged by 1 connuymaji for rtalen goodi, 
found in hU mvo houie and lu lui leuln, and can deny the t h ef t 
ai a free burgeit against 1 commyDiaEti and can tiy that though 
he hu no wnran tan. yet he boughl: the goods which are challenged 
bwfoUy in the borough maihct, the btirgea purge hinuelf 
by the oath of rvrclYc acighboun and loae ofdj the goods dalmciL 
Ami he tbaU swear that he knowt not where the door opens or 
ihuta of the house of the man fram wKout he bought the gocida,^ 

» CWw, vuL i, Sehlcu Soc. PuhLp ruL arih (1904^ p. 4^ 
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Another pccnliar feature of borough enstimu h tha wide 
laticodc iDowed to idf-lielp. At id primidTe mtal 
fodedcf, claimaiiLti of rights are commonlf called upon to 
late the law into their o>m hand without even waiting for 
the help of caccutire officers. The topic of distrcfii is one 
of the most developed in. the collection of ctistoiiiarj roles. 
0± coarse the person distraining had evencoallf to juatUy 
im conduce in a court of law and to be priepared to defend 
an action in repleyin. The enstoms of Winchester {about 
1280) pmrided ihe following means of putting pressure on 
a tenant who foiled to paf his rcat,^ 

* The custom -of jt^t acd day iforcsaid it ilm, that if iheie ii 
any one who ihe rent of any wneoieni in the frandoM of 
the city afotesaid, finds hia whole rent in aireaft for i ywe 
and RSore* can find nothing there to distriinf and there ii 
a iionu there and people IWing in it, by lave pf the bailie of 
the town he take ihe doors and wiodnws* and if by tMi he 
cannot get tii diae for hti tenemcQt and can find no other 
dhtre&j] by award of the court and rhfi view of the alderman 
of the iUtet and of bb serjeant there foali be put a stshe ^ 
I loci where there it a door, and the catue ihall be enrolled in 
court and sued frotn week to wedt for a fuO y^car and a day froin 
the first day of rhe amt, arnl if rtiU no one cwuea to make aatb' 
foedon the tciunt ihall lose without Tocotery, whether he be of 
s^c or nOr alhei t so that before the ludgmco t passa be may malce 
latufaetion^ the vriuch judgment ihiil tsot be delayed to ihe 
dmtage of thb demandant.* 

In regard to Eubstantivc law the most cunous tniiacity 11 
display^ in customs coucliiiig fojaiily righta and dnriea* 
Tlic fifiecnfh’Ciartury Cmtuma! of Dover, for insiADce^ 
fonnnlaies dearly the restriction oa alknatioiL imposed by 
fomily ties and knmvn in Frunce under the name of* relrrit 
liguager 

'• cjp, ly.—Nota dc vcndhatiouc lenementj vendi^ 

And if eny man or woman be in will to stH hii beiyt^ge within 

1 Uid^ p. jea. * Jtid., ft, p. 
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die fniiDchp^ ntxi of llfi \n *taD tire it ifijj^e di other : 
*tni though the sale macie to any itrayogcf^ jf cnj nun tbit 
ht ofira come In to the coaiftc anone u he hi^ knon-lege of the 
jale an<i ch^itic the bai^aTne^ he ihaU !lia\e tt br amrtie cf 
the nurre ajid jarstia ind IcHe pnree be everir powdhe riid , 
isf die which c7Tetpiti$ the adler d^ amiver ro ihe Jinanger/ 

There are repeated dediratioiu in the Custnmali agamst 
the attanpu of lerd* to cklm the wardship of biugems 
tmder age as if thej weri: bolding hj military tnmre. 
Butge^ies keep pp itrcnuoaily the andent folhight m 
»ccor<Iaiice wtrh which the wardihJp uf infanrii ig lo be 
exeidied bp thdr aeai of kin.* 

Snfy ^iboyl llflo). In tbc viil df Sc. became ic 

wu I boTQUifh, tic emtom was diat die aesi of blood 
baifc ibe wardibip of iht cMd with hit Lnhtnciace tmtil he 
came (o petA of dlfcretion.' 

This ii one *ide of the legal life of the boroughi. A$ 
against it we haire to notice new mles in all matten con¬ 
nected with trade. Some of ihoe rales are nmre character- 
isde of the cooditionf of town life Ehan indicative of pro- 
grosiTt tendencicj. We hear, tg., of the cottom bp which 
a Up metnber of a borough or privileged madeet town could 
clibn a jhare in a bargain made bp i Mow townsman. In 
St. Omer, for inataace (twelfth centurp),* 

• the meichani gildmum had an oprioa of fint purchase, a* 
■gaiiui the ttwfigw to the gild. 1» the nett clauac it ii ruled 
that if anp gfldaman had agreed to a price for tie purthaae of 
good*, other tlian Ticmal, and of the value of five " gtoi sous ” 
and upwatdij other ipldimen who •• rapervened i^Jd claim 
to RO ihirH in the mctcliandisE at that price. The iaviag clame 
concerning victual goa to prove that mraibeiihip of the me*- 
idwat gild w*( nai ntcessaipin this cue, and that aU tnhabitanii 
had th«r “ lot here, at Wi* commanly the ndt The merchant 

* eofaiifk Cmumj, ii, p. HJ. • 
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ralF vii mTcnded to kcdic a{JiMl oppoTtunitT foz 
liunitg b wftoloab piiixluui ntw lAiiTcrUI titd m^tcdils tot 
tndc, not fot hotMchold cooitmipdoJL' 

TLe mmz unporrint contributloD of town life to the 
dcirclopineDt of Uw was cDancctcd witli the histoij of 
cottcract, WMb tMi importaiit branch of Liw rcmiiiift 
m the bad^rotind in the common hw of medieral Engbud, 
the borough custu mab ind e^pediUv the ntcordA of fain 
and marketa contm abumlanr materids iUmtralbg varied 
transactions of sale and purduse^ of lom and hifc, of 
inteiTahip and ageniyf kc. An unportant factor making 
for the widening of the outlook conshted in the preanre 
and participaricpn of foreign meiohanrs in the principal 
centres of export and import trade. The bw merchant of 
the ihineeath and founeenrh cenrnrics was a kind of 
fsfi of inteoiaiiona] private Iaw, made to fii the 

UotiDZU and tegniremenu of men from neighbouring pbee* 
and even from other countiies. A case trkd in the fair 
court of the Abbot of Ram5e7 in St. Ives map serre to 
Q] os Crate some of the gurscionB which arose between the 
pttfom who tratuacTed business at such a hk*^ 

^John FrtDch of Derbf was aiuched lo iniwcr Rich^ird of 
FiillLixnf ddben of Loudon^ in a plea that he (John) re-bdcr lo 
him ten maiki which he owei him and unjifitlf deuini eic. . . . 

* And thereupon WLlflam of Datrerttrv and Adam of Barton^ 
icrronra of the abbot of (BurtPti)-oit-Treni, come and kij that 
the proca* of the pica sod cTc^utlon of judgment for the said 
horse oDght not (to be made) agalnsi (the tiid JobjiiJ in thii 
maticf ^ for ihej that, on the daj^ on whtch the said Richard 
W3M atiadied to fue the laid Jnhn Frarudi fix the wd debit be 
(John) had no right or property^ art or part in the (laul iioxsF)v 
Bor thef MV diit on ^ day of the laid actachmcal the said 
honrc belongtd to the abboif theh lordi was etimtitcd tn 
Ai hh wTOnti m be put on ide in thb fair j and thh they 

* CdstM |Ai Xutfw Bddcn Sd’C, voL xxm 

Vqh i, pp, 
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m rady to provt tn ^at thji tlie cauTi ih^ tvntd iccotding 
10 tile liw mereliiRi. . . « 

^ And the uid ftichird up tkat ihc fiaid W'illtm ifid Adim 

ikould not be admitted to mate ntdi pToof^ fat he iayi that 
wlieii iQvoi^ diouM maie poof of the trurMthip of aa^r mer^ 
cbxaiiue or of ac^ otki^ mltigj it k oeceuar/ that ho’ whoie 
Dwocniup Ji aileged thoidd appear in hii own per^Ti to nuke 
(poof)^ andi the uid WlMaia and Adam are entire!/ exmneoat 
for the mating of Auch proof, tic Jtidgment wheiher tJie/ 
ought to be admined to malec 5uch pioof ott 

* And William and Adam mt that it u emircly neceaHT/ that 
they thouJd be ajdmltted (cd makf thh prooQ» for the/ as/ that 
when porduoiic an/ tncrdiant. dvreJLing in remoxe partly whwo- 
erer he may bOp whether earl or baron^ buhop or abbot, or an? 
fuch pcTHn of rant, ihotdd ddSver hii znerchandiic and 
to an/ lerrajit of hii to hire them put on ule in an/ fair, & an/ 
one caused luch goodi and mctchanalse to be attached by reaaon 
of a debt owed by another person, it woojd be bird and incon- 
ionant with right if itiidi acmnu, in vfhmt posesion indi 
good^ and chattel!^ were when the/ were atiachcd^ ihoold not 
be fldniJited to make inch proof in the nime of ihdr lord. And 
the/ tilill enve to be admiLicd etc. 

^Aod thcTETj^Ti all the merdiiiits of the taid fair, both 
nAiivei and for«gntn, to whom jiidf menti belattg accordiiig to 
the law mcrehintp having: been caUwJ for thw puepoae and con- 
iult^, laj thjt rhry (WiiiLam and Adam) may properly be 
admitted id thii and (tmlhf caia idcardlng to the law mctohant,^ 

One of die prindpal cameq tienccf of thi* method of 
treating commerwlaJ caaa wa* the formaiiojj of ufagea and 
cuiTOtoa of law mercbaoi free froin the extreme fotmalhim 
of pTOcednre charactctiidc of the cotitn. of cotnniO'n taw. 
Parole a^ements were conttmdy made before wime^ 
and binding coiwenc between the panics waa established 
hj the accq^tance of a God't penny and of a drinL In 
order to provide a material lecyritj for the pa/meot of 
the price a aum of money or some valuable object wm given 
as ' earnest 

" lAlfUnm Fteuiifig eompliini of hlitthew Tanner, for that he 
hM mijaiiiy bioica a oovenint with him for a chk of beer, which 
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he (VViliiim) iwught fiam hun for wo jiuukf of dlret, itt hii 
hcoc in the -rill of St. Irn cn TdeaiLiT ifter the 
dealt of EjuttEf m the tihurtecttth yerr of the mgn of 

Edwsrd; lod to bind the putch^^e he (WUliim) piul him i 

fanhing ai ± ptnTiy ajid * pfliile of beer wortli a fenny u 

bevera^e^ ^ith the undemaading^ ro wit^ that the wi euk 
elioujd renuin in the lioiue of the tiM ^'Lttthicw on til the beer 
of iht ftaid Mattheif ^liotild be entirely ioldt and then^ at any 
hmii 2t whkh the Aiid WlUbtn ^hed, he coidd bnuoh Mi liid 
ezilc. And to esuEtm this covenant ih* md Wtlliim depoixted 
hii lUTCoat worth l6/. u for i half-tnart payable to 
the said Matthew u earnest'-money cm the day of the eon tract.* 

Tho bating mflucnce of ccmmercidi enstoms of rhia kind 
is particularly aigDiScani in a review of the Legacy of the 
Middle Ages: the Laiv Mcrchaiit coDCmncd to govern 
Englbh trade until the second half of the eighteenth century^ 
when Lord MansSeld rceeh-ed itt rul^ ai part of the 
Commcin Law Instead of esfihllfhiDg them in paxticubr 
Case:! is a iact hj the cridenoe of ejperta, 

A curions feature in the htstory of mtinicipal cuatonu b 
the spread of cortaiii fiinnuLia bj loan from one to the 
other^ In all the countries of Western Europe there occurs 
the same pbcupinenon of a radiation of fraiKhJses and 
customs from ceriiin countries to neighbouring and even 
to distant localities. The charters of Lorris in Gatinaj^ 
and of Bcaumoni in Argonne have been copied again and 
again by hundreds of other comtuumdes ; the same happened 
to Freiburg in Breisgao in Western Germany and to Magde¬ 
burg nor only in Easrem Gemany* but in Lithuania and 
Polands A remarkabje case is presented in EugUnd by the 
Cnstom of BreremL This raedtum^ized town situated in 
the present department of Eure on the confines of N^or- 
middy may be regarded as the parent mnniclpility Erom 
whose charter of liberties a number of lOi'viifl in EngLmd and 
Wales and Irebnd—Hereford^ Shress'shoiy, Prestoa^ Rhttd^ 
laiiT Cardiff, Drogheda^ &C.—^Juve copied their privikgei 
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and ciuroms. We cut tnce lo socie ejctent the genealogical 
lines on tvhich iboe TmunussioDS were cfeeted. 

A Ncummi bams of Scandinavian descent, W^jUiam Fill' 
Osbom, came over with V^^tUlnm the Conqueror and received 
the honoar of Hereford as a reward of his scttIcr in addition 
to his hefa of Breteuil, Conneitlei, ud Vemcuil in Kor- 
mandy. On hit death in 1071 hit two lordships—the 
English and the Norman one—^were divided for the dmc 
tn the hands of liis tons, bat the ttnmieipa! policy of Iitr 
house remained the same on both sidei of ihe house and we 
read in Domesday that Hereford, Cardiff, and Drusany were 
enjoying the Eb^ei of BrcieiuL The cnitonu of Preston 
present die ftillESi record of the practices adopted on the 
paiTcrn of Bretenil and, althaagh tc would be impossible 
to a«ert that crery single clause of the autumal of Preaion 
u dedted from the uses of Breteuil, there can be no doubt 
that most of them heldog to the group which went under 
that name in England and had actually gioivn by adapEioo 
and imitation from the original sto^ traniferred from 
Normandy. 

Now a good many of the clause! of thh cusitunal and of 
umilar cbariers elsewhere are concented with exemptioai 
and alleviadons of mciions—e.g. the nde that no ffne for 
transgressors may exceed jid, except m three cases of 
gricTDU! crimes from which hnes are due to the King. 
There are also a number of imtances in wliidi cnstpim 
appear which hare no reference to the fimtion or conceiiioti 
of seignorial rights. C\, 3, for initanct, deals wnih ihe 
protection of villdju who have dwelt for a year and a day 
in the lom agaiojt pmsnit by their fonner matteis. In 
the same way the tettleinein of a new-comer within the 
precmcTt of the town, although it reqaties the unanimoui 
consent of the original burg«s«, is deemed legalized by an 
nnehaUenged reridence of a year and a day, a nilc that 
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tia fbrdbljr of the bmom tL 45 of the Lea Salice^ 
The tame cattocnary period of [imludoo ocom in 7 
m regard to dupuce a» to the posseuioa of tcnemctiu bj 

CL 35 p agam^ directs that tii case a. cbim of debt is Dot 
fijtbficd a burgess the crediior was to be paid from ihe 
fLtDd of die commimiiy aod the provost was eoJoined to 
levy the 3om from the property of the debtor. Thk regub^ 
[lOD caa hardly mean anything else bat a guarantee of the 
friihfuJ eaecution of ob%ations hucntted by burgesses in 
respect of oumder;, especially foreign merdiMti—1 pro- 
*i?i£loa designed to rustam the credit of the town and pomhly 
to safegnard it jgaiiui reptuali. The guild of tbe town is 
sometunei mendoned in CEUtumak derived from the charter 
of Breieiii4 ^d these mention^ may serve as an bdication 
□f the fret that the whole domab of mnnidpa! government 
and fCKciai relaridiia had come to be ordered on lines similar 
in subsiance and form. This seems to be the natnra) 
explanation of the fret thai the inhabitants of lowni and 
regions politically independent of one another framed their 
lawi on the same pattern. Imitation in these cases was 
a device ccuLtrivcd for the sake of obtaining ready-made 
formulas far things which were much alike in reality and 
needed no separate elaboradoiL, 

Something similar took place in yet another dcparcmenE 
of Uw» nimely as regards maritime customs. We obEcrvc 
here most ttriking msranoes not only of UininniiiiDn from 
one people and cotintty to another, but aho of tenacbui 
cuitomi bridging from epoch to epoch over hundreds of 
yean. The other day an American lawyer emmined a caie 
tried by the courts of UHnois (Rkhbi^im^ v. th£ PjrofU) in 
the light of the juridical t feattneiit of the rights and remedies 
of aq Athenian banker in rcspccr of a cargo bought with 
monty lent by him and claimed by a creditor of the drip's 
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c^ptJUJi u a pltdgc for anoihcr loinJ And if we 

wiih Eoojce ilic dcYelopm^nt i:>f doctrine* w lo interctEi 

in maritime adventure, jetti$oii^ diipmrTccl^ iiypotbecatioti 
<311 Abip and etfgOi bilk ol UdJag^ righti and duries i?f 
mariners, of skjppen^ of mpercargcie^j ^e may wtll itafT 
from ibe bwi obtaming nowadays, but we ihould bare ta 
loot back foT the reMOu af their fonnadon and the con¬ 
ditio tkf of theJr application not only to the coatoma of the 
Dutch, the Spaniards, the Poirciguese, but to the com- 
piiadoni of Meditertanezn usages the Comulate of 

ihc sea, the laws of Gothind, the tuages of OMrOttifi Gascony^ 
the Siaiutca of Kagusi^ tlie practice of Venice, of the 
Geuocfc^ of PUa, of Amalfi^ the Byaaniine le^jlation of the 
Basilica (liif fp and of Juttiniaiik Corfi^ iWr (Big. lir. 
the Rhoeikn bw, the ipcechei of Diioio^eiies (r. Laktitos, 

Phonnion, r. Zcnndicinli.)p^ 

The continuity of dcrelopmcn: has fOEncnfCiea been 
rccogxtked apt^j in tnodem judgcmcnc* Bretts J,* 
referred to the Rbodlan law qq jeriiaod preserved in 
Dig- ijv in Burt^ v* EnglhA {tSS3),* Bat of coorae during 
ibe centuries of ita history maritime law uuderwimt many 
modificaliana of detaiis in cotmexion with chaUgea in 
economic and social conditions or with uaval teebuique^ 
An important charactemCic of maritime trade in the 
ancient world was ici treatment as a series of adv^entuteSp 
The ship or the cargo Carried by it were not owned directly 
by wmc capitalht and i^ as waa mosilj the case, the abip 

I Zhk: ofl v. MuL £«? 

* S« Ajhiburaer, Tisi ftofiim. 

* J, (laiji; " Thii lioet not uniAf front na^ contriitt at aII, troi; 

from llic old Rhodijii law, an*! kt* became Lucorpofated Ul die J»W of 
Eoglaoii, B1 tiu Liw af ihn ocean. It if ant a mmtttf uf cootiad: but 
D MuecjTiciice of the eqt fnmro i where MtuTiil juiticc re£|v>trcd 

that fil ibould- coctLribute to Le^tenmify fcir the lou of property which u 
uctiEced by one in order that the adveotora may be Mvtd/ 
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had been builE a ad &tted out on borrowed tnonej, if the 
cargo had been bought as a rank of 1 loM, xhe lender hud 
to face not only the [itnal risU of ftltiOE or dinhonary on 
the part of the borrower^ but iko the riEb of die royage in 
stormy with iiunffioicnt technical mcans^ in constant 
danger from pirates, 

Ininranee pmrides igaimt anch or iimibr risb nowadjiTij 
but inati ranee had not bocti worlced out m aptiquiiy' or lO 
the Middle Ages- Consequently rjab had to fall on the 
parties ir> the adventuie and for practical rea^sons they fedj 
on the lender^ ^%ho wierc usually merchaats or banters 
oonductiag business from a safe place—from AtheiiA^ or 
Rhodeap or Amalfi, or Vcaicet or Londom The borrowers 
might be seafarings shilled and andadooj, but not proTjded 
with citensire possession! within the reach of crediton. 
On the other Iiand, if die lenders bore great rtsks^ the 
borrowers fajd to tubmit to heavy burde^^—interest on 
maridnic loana 1™ reckond at a lijghe;r fare than on 
prtimarjr oue^d The usiial rate in Athens was i& per cent., 
in the Middle Age^ it might rise to per cent, and higher 
in ipite of the condemnation- of nnuy by the CLyreh. 
The only result of this condctnuation ft^s tiiat the interesc 
charged was concealed by meani of fome device in the 
uppareni tenor of the contracts, e.g- by mcluding the 
sdpukted inieresti m the lum of the capital lent- A certain 
mitigation of these eiorbitant conditions was conceded 
when the borrower of money to be invested in grain or 
some other cargo could offer iu hypothecation m a pledge 
not only the cargo concerned in tin* adventure, but goods 
in other shipSi or lEock on landp or a landed extaic^^ 

Another tcature <jf the maritime adventure waa the 
distmerion between the econotnic factors concemed in ii, 
Renun jurists disdngtmhed between the owner of the rinp, 

L lUWioiv ccxriL 
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the fxrr^^ who rented it, the msgisUr who was reipontible 
for the ipatexiil ^LTraD^cmenti on board, the OLpCam^ 
and the merthint who inTcsted money for the enterprise. 
Of course th«e Tarious actiTities could be combined in many 
tnerchajit may hare been tie owner of the thip^ 
or the fx^citirr may iiavc acted as a magiifer and so OH. 
But the factors eoidd also appear personifiird in the shape of 
different sharers. Their interests fall in any ca^ into three 
mam gmup?—time connected with the ship, thos^ con- 
necicd with rlie car^o, and choK connected w^lLhtheiieighu 
A natnraS mcklihcarina was effected m tie Middle at 
regards the third gronp. h was not only the owner of the 
shipj the purser (jrus^jVrfr), and the captain who were 
iniercsted in the freight, but tic oim at large {ntitifac\ 
who had ceased to be teemited from sliiTes, as in ancient 
Greece or Rome, bnt were as a mle free or half-free. In 
any case thE arrival of the (hip at the end of the agreed 
voyage was the occasion for joitling atcoonts and winding 
up tramactiona.* 

The CTttfQtnary conceptian of maritime adventure pro¬ 
duced drastic effects in cases when a ship^ in difficulty 
through stom, coUififon, grounding on rocks or sandbanb 
and the like, had to be aarol by sacriffeing part of it* cargo 
or apparel Such a ^ jeitUou * (fociuj) raided inwitate ^cs- 
tion* a* to the attiibntion of damage and responsibility. 

This gJTC* rise to the hw of ^ average * w hich goes back 
in in growth to the maridme cntioms of the Greeks and 
poduccs many mblk diidnciioat in medieva! maritime 
custom. It amounts In labstance to the recognition of the 
fact that sacrifices or eKpenses incurred by the ship in order 
to wve the cargo as weU a^ itself and the crew oughc not to 
be borne eidii^ivcly by the ship’s ewner^ bat should be 
shared by the other aMoeiates of the enterprise—the ownen 

■■ ^ ^J f JUiti-A Sv^k fl/ AdmwaLy^ iv* 17 fp 
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of the cafgo ou^ht to be changed tvjth « conoibiitioit and 
correspoiuiiog deductimifl should be made bom the freight* 
Vice ?ersap ihc jcttisoji of part of the cargo Eo order to tave 
the rhip by easing it ahouhl be apportianed according to 
Certain average} between oil the three groaps of partner* 
mteirested id the shipp the caigOj and the freight. The 
ciutomi of OJiron, chs* 3-7 (Black Boofe^ tt, aia-'iSh and the 
Table of Amalfi (cL 27) be cited in illu-stratiDn of the 
way in which particular points arising from the general 
doctrine were treaied^ 

In concluijon I should! He to emphasise the view that 
has been ejcpresscd again and again in diScfcnt parts of chli 
s^ey* The fornmlarion of legal mles and the deteimina- 
tion of Vetted right} in the A^liddle Agm wsti connected in 
the lajt fcaort with habits and conmierationa of husiaess life 
and. Social iniercoune; judgei settled duputet and mler} 
issued statute} in accordance with thdr profes^oital training, 
their political insight and their sense of justicej but all these 
Operations of the minds of the leaders had co confaim in 
one way or anotimr to the customa of the folk—the broad 
indicatign} of everyday caperfenccs aad practice. 


Paul VisiocaAnorr, 
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ii. CANON LAW 


Ik the iplritEial heriugic of the Middle Agw to whieh we 
hive succeeded^ there ta tmthmg that hu ra^juaed so 
Einjfftctcd the cKiog» of diae si the legal ayntcm of the 
Roman Churdi. Dccretali and CADcmi of a date earlier thao 
the fifteenth centniy flDl govern the adnujabtradoii of the 
best dhctplined and, fnim the pciot of view of numhpTB^ 
the greatesz of all monarchies-^—that of the Sovereign 
Fonufi—and regulate the rdigiout and aocial life of the 
three hundred milliont of the fatrhfo] of whoto it is coni' 
poecd. The code published in 1234 by order of Gregory IX, 
the btcM addition to which dares from 1317, was iticlf in 
force until 1918, while the subfunce of it may be found 
incorporated io that by which it waa thenrepLaced* Churches^ 
moreover^ which have leparatcd from Rome^ retain m their 
present conaritatkins many clexnenis whose origin may be 
traced to the time when ChristendoEn was one* Nor indeed 
hai secular society, thoagh. many of Its former Unb with 
religion have been broken, entirely rid itself of conical 
conceptions. The principles developed the Church aod 
applied by her during the period when no one dfrpoted her 
cnntzol over a!} dTil marten in which the salvation of souk 
was concerdedk stili underlie ^ considerable portion of tie 
common hw of the ivcsr, and are predomliLmt in brge 
profvinccs tueb as those of marriage or of obUgauons. And 
of the ideas by which modem polities are inapiied, somcj 
as for inBCance those of Subroifision in the authority of the 
State or the protecdon of the oppresseti, were sedoJontly 
fostered by the canoaiitt, ivbile others^ stich aj liberty of 
opinion and the abolitioa of privilege*, owe their origin ci 

Y 
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their prommence to tfee ractioq which scr m ivith the 
ReiiAkwice against the public Uw of die Church. 

In order i0 undentAod die condition and tendcades of 
rhr modem worlds It h nccessaiy to detenmne doctrioei 
to which it ia fonrud to be in oppodiion, —more itnpor-' 

tajsr #dl^—in inquire how much m Oitr reflgioui organization, 
our legal outotEtl and otu cancepciOQ of law it a; mmTil 
fenm tke OniAtian Middle Agti* Three fundaniEnn] 
pTobletD) Huy be iaid to call for solEiiioaHi Fint, in what wayi 
wat the i^cnuttiatton of the Canon law edected in the yean 
between the coming of Gregory VII and the Great 

Schism ; hi other woidj^ of what dcmjmt^ and by 

what methods was the lurii of the Church compiled, 

and what was the scope of iti rules I Primanly this 
defined the ctutatiniiiioa of the Church- In oui smiood 
seciian^ therefore, we shall describe the classic theory of the 
clerical ordcft <?f the hierardiy and of the TebiioBJ between 
the * two power* \ FmaHyp since die riassic tiw regulated 
the life of the faithful in hll iti aspects^ political^ soHrisiI, 
economic and penal^ wc inu^ examine under tbete heads 
the way in which the Church formulated for the use of ril 
Cbrutiani a compleie code of prccepii and sanctions* 

I 

From the earliest dmci the Church had found it 
necewry to draw up mles of gOYenuueDt and to define 
the ohligitioni of her membeii b order to pracm her 
unity, to maintsin her worship, to ensure the exercbe of 
charity and the practkal appUcatbn of the evangelical 
Tirtac^, Holy Scripture and Apostolic tradition formed the 
barij of her law j cnatom and papal atsd concDJai decrees 
added, ju need arose, other proTiaions reUibg mote particn- 
larSy to maitcja concerning the hierarchy- 'Fbe coMtitutioni 
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of the QiHrdjn ££nperon deteriDmcd the temporal poaicbo 
of the Cburcbj the ptfrOegei of clerki ud ccdoflistical 
propeitjf; the Fathers, notabijr Ei- Atigoimie, gaye pre- 
ebion to her aodal theoif.^ Coocihaj amout and papal 
doetcea, to which were often added cicerpta from the 
ScriptQfcs, from the Fathers or from «cciilar Iaw» were earlj 
formed into coUecciona. In the sLiih century the Eomaji 
Church adopted a coUection nude hf Dionyaias Eiigqns, 
which coQTained, in Addmon jo the canosit of the great 
coitndis Q-f the east, s series of decretaia. This coUccdon 
gained consideiabk anthoiity in the west. It wa$ formilly 
beiiowed (774) by Pope Hadrian^ with certain addiriom 
{Dicnyn^lladriana% opon Gurleioag&e, who«c approval 
(Soa) gave li dffidal tanciion within the Empife, But tii! 
appearance of the Ditfaysiena did not prerent the appearance 
of an abundant crop of pri vate coUtctioni. To the period of 
purely local coliccrioni, arbitmrily drawn up in the djtth 
centuiy for chmcho which the barbaric mrarioni had 
isobted, succeeded that of nAtiondl or rcgeonal coUecrions— 
Hihrrnrnrii^ the collection of Angers (of the seventh 
and early eighth centnries)| not one of which was either 
unirersaUy accepted or logically arranged. And sinet these 
collections did not meet ail the needs of the Churchy private 
entexprise filled in the gap in the law* The Celts ihtrodoced 
upon tic Contineut the use of Penitential Canons, usually 
anonymous and always of a non-oiEdal natnre^ thus providing 
a large variety of penances applicable to the diSerent 
categories of tim. Duong the ninth century a group of 
Frankhb desks, in order to defend the bishops and e^e- 
liistkal property^ forged apoaryphal coUeedatu, of which 
the Fabe Decretali are the best known. In the eleventh 
century the ooUection most widely current was the 
of Burchardf Bishop of Worms, diuvvni up about loti* As 
Paul Fournier, who has amdied tbem all, has convincingly 
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i^own, Aeiilicr tiuf colIcctit^D tior anj^ of ihoK cmroit aE 
liie Time Tvcre Tiegaxded « adequate by ihc rcfonniiig party 
in the Church. Not out of them indaded luffidcot dedstre 
ttm, caherently arranged, upon the itibjccta of priactpal 
InreresE to ih* reformers, the pnouty of the Apoatolic See, 
the validity of the tacnmcniaf the emrdve potirei of the 
Churchy tnvettitnrc, nicolajitOf atmany. And fiuther, lie 
hill-mark of ujuveraaiity, bestowed oidy upon the niJea 
promulgated or approved by Home, was ib*«t from these 
Itrbgt of local councdi, penitentiai canmu, apociyphat 
dcdsloiu, whkh composed the majority of these coUecuom, 
and cipceiiUy the Detretu'm of Burdiard of Worms. The 
hm task of the rdbrmen, therefore, was to revise ihc 
sontenti of tic collccttoDS, As it was their dcdired inien- 
tion to avoid alt inrbontioas aod merely to restore the formei: 
diidpW, it was to mdeut sources that they turned to 
that learch for all decuioat possessed of a univerial char¬ 
acter, such a* would farther their ptirpose and could replace 
the fragmentary leiw of whose origio aud doctrine they 
had become stupidoss. As i result of detailed mvniigatiniu 
in tie libraiio of Italy, there ivcie brought to light many 
texts hitherto either □nknown or ignored in tic west, 
caoooj of general coimdk held after tic fall of the Romas 
Empire, papal letters, fragmenu of patristic writings, 
eju-ricti JErom the Libtt F«iSt)Scd£if. Knowledge of these 
was diSused by raeani of several coUectioni, and particularly 
by the one in Seventy-four Titles {c. 1050) and tic coUccifon 
ol Auselin of Lucca, which contained the elements of 
a complete theory of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Many prohloni which arose in the eleventh century 
couCMTiing the natutof pencaa* and property (nurriage, con¬ 
tract, crinw), and of which the canons offered no compre- 
heniive tolntion, had been solved by the Roman I^aw. 
The disco Very of the famous Florentine tnaDusetipt of the 
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Digrit^ perhip hy one of the dcfb vrorkb^ in die Iidim 
libraries on bckilf of the Tcfoxmm^ came u 2 ivekome aid 
to die po^t-Gregorkm^ Since 1090^ the coIlectiDn Sriiax- 
nifa hid mduded about a hundred cicerpts from cb^cal 
jumccmmlti^ and die cai^oruudon of the Romm Law was 
Dcccs^inl^ condimed hy the Qinmh, she worked towardi 
the oompletiofi of her legal STitcm. and tbiii encroached 
upon the province of private law* Both pre-Gregorians and 
Gregoriane therefore revised the contents of th e coUectioiis^ 
but they could not prevent the lumTal of texts of German 
or Cetdn <n%a]f the aupprefision of wluch thej had so 
ardently desired. Almost the whole of the Dgmiurn of 
B orchard of Womi waa inelnded (r* IO95) in the Dicntuni 
of Yvo of Chartres^ itself the source of the tame authorY 
Fan&rmm which enjoyed a great repuiatlon m the twelfth 
century. The confuaion^ in faci^ which the reformers bad 
snqght to remedy remamed* Several families of texts, 
several type* of oolltciioni ii^fc competing with one 
another, and numerous eoniradictioiia became appareni; 
between the lero appealed to on the one hand by the 
champion?, on the other by the opponenti of reform, 
comradictions of which men ivtre more readily aware in 
a period of unification and of renewed study of law and of 
philosophy. The Pope could hardly think of enforcing on 
all alike, by the mere exercise of his authoriiy, those coUec- 
tiona with whose vjew^ he w^as in fell agreement^ not only 
on iccotmt of the reputation enjoyed for so long by die 
texts which these rejected, but ako became the enlbrceiDEm 
in their endfety of the ideas of the reformers eeemed at the 
end of the elevcnih century to be in practice unpdssible^ 
On pcHcical gtoundi, a compranniing, barmaiuTing process 
seemed advisablej and the trend of legal science ivai 
drawing menY minds to due same conclmlnn. A new 
method of interpretation grew up, of which Yto of Chuim 
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and BernoU of Conaunce vrcrc, at the end of the deventh 
the £m exponcatL Their duef merit fj to hare 
wpamed precept £(om coutud, ud to hare marlei] off 
from prindplei of etemat validity the mhhle eieoieoc* 
of the law, which had been tuggeaied by partktilar circuni' 
ttaaixj, whether of time, plic^ Of person*, and the eiifora<^ 
ment of whicb other condItioDi might render nnwwiabl.. 
Thh unounted to the recognition of the relanrity of rules 
and prui'idfid a technical method of bannonizihg contra- 
dictioiu. Partial ute wai made of it by Algcnis, a ranfmi.T 
of liigc, while the range of it* posiibOitiei was extended 
by Abdanl in hit Sif Mt Shortly after th e year 11 

Gntlan, a Bolognese mold, applied this new dialectic to 
the whole mass i>f texts handed down by die eollocrioas— 
conciliar canons, dcoeiali^fragTiienta from patritde wtidngt, 
and excerpts from the Justinian compilatioiit. On each 
t^aeiuon he proposed die texts pr* tt nmtra, aa in two 
pleadings, and sought for an explanation of the divergence 
by careful dchnicloiu of the meaning of the words and of 
the predao appUeability of the rales, Hh Decretutu wx* 
a private work, but was *o generally used in the univenities 
and courts of the Clmrcfa that it became the foundation of 
the cha\c 

Gratiaa had almost succeeded in separating theology and 
Kcleskidcal lair and had coUisted and classified all tie 
importanc texts. Hit mitk nevertheless wa* not P n al 
On many poinis the solutions he ofleted were hcaitatiiig or 
frigmeRtary. And new problems were arising In the 
Chordi, the result of new and unforeseen crena of which 
tit Cmaades are an example. The dcvdopmcnt of tr^ rfr , 
the fabstitudon for the chivalnouj Ideal of that spirit of 
training, to which utlrical literatnrc frcm Renatd the Fox 
to Fieri Plowman bears witness, determined the Church, 
now reaching the zenith of her power, to iramfoiiB into 
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law Eianj a rule tliai \nd Jililicrt4> bcdV of merdr moral 
obligatioiL 

Id order to compUic tbe of publk and private 

law of the Churchy tite Popes fnmmODeri geneiaj cOiinrile, 
the Third ( 1179 ) and Fourth ( 1115 ) LjEtran^ ihe First 
( 134 s) Second (1274) Lyon$, Vknne {13 n)* and added 
TO the nomber of decreulsp the addiiioiu of Innocent III 
(n^E-iatd) being particnkrl^ importani. Of tbeK canoos 
ami decreiah privace compilatiDds were madei and then in 
1234 appeared the first offidil collection, hy order of 
Gregory IX. Decretals and canana of oecamenJea] councils 
of a date subsequenr to tMa were codified b 7 Order pf Boni¬ 
face VUI 1398 ) and of Qcment V 

1317 ), TTie iciti to be found in Lbc» three collections 
had legal force. They represented the whole of the papal 
codification and therefore of the offidil and universal law 
of the Church in the Middle Mauj canonisti| and 

especially UniTumty professor?, set i^bout explaining the 
meaning 0 / each text of the D^antam or of the Decretals (and 
10 were called respectively Dcciethf$ and Decretalists)j ot 
systematically exponading the rules (Swmiwrf/), The raiMt 
famoui of the^e commentators, who cjperdsed a great in [3 ucnco 
apon tbeidcju and jurisprudence of their time, were RLifinns 
(t 1203 ), Elaguccio (I 1310), Iiinacent IV (f 1254 ), Hostienaa 
(t ^^70^ Joaimc* Mdncae (1^^346)* The majority of the 
remainmg djocton confined themselves to faithfaily copying 
thwe maiterB, and the Sffmium iudiciak of Wflhelmiis 

^ In llie yesT ijoq on Glhti Setiet (£i^jc 4 {vnrci of John XXU, 
C>FatRiiift£i) wtte added thx three <}(dlectvOtu hf 
CkappkuA. TJie whahif Xbiwd |pry the I^ffrrfium xad these five 
ticiiM, of widdl two wc« merdy ^ e piivitc nntote, like the Dicrrtum^ 
received the 6dt tif the Curpm Jurit C-tnvHki. Cregory Xtlt euthiir. 
iud Attd ordefed to be pubhihnl a corrected edition at the end cd 
cliQ ibuccaLh ceniLory, thli bcln^ the only oide used by the Churdi 
unil} 1918 . 
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Durandti* (f 129^. A dear pictnre of ite state df the Ian 
^ of canonimc sdcnce at the veiy d«e of tlw Middle Ages 
ii eiren by PiDomtjtmw <t 1445). Neither law nor idence, 
hcuvxvcr, vna duncteiized by the dogma ttiat that ace 
ought expect^ for the rulei of the ctooti taw wers both 
formtilated and applied with t temartahleabsenceof rigidity. 

ftitiiie of the law which had the most dit^iiictiog 
eoniequoBces in eye* of the canomsta waj tti genera! 
duraetcf, For this a lemedy wat to be fonad both in par¬ 
ticular Uwi (priailcgei) fotmulated for panicolar penons or- 
group^ to derogations ftooi the law as usually enforced (dh- 
pflasaribni) granted by the legislative authority—nsoatly tho 
Pope—when drcomstaiicea lendered such a course adrisahle. 
A Kcond tUnger was that the purpose of the law might bo 
defeated, cither by malicious use of the powers it coit&rrcd 
or by artful eraiion of the reitrictions ser by it on iudiWdiuJ 
rights. Canonistt and cmJiant were at one b forbidding 
acts of unfair competition, taerciie of right* with the object 
of injuring another (the historic precedent of the doctrine 
of aiftti de and acts in deceit of the bw, Fmaily, 

since the law could not maJie provisian for every hypothedcaJ 
esae, the door was always open to curtom. 'fhe danger of 
uniuthorttcd rules waa met by this canooists in this way; 
they declared coitom 10 be binding only tvhen it is reason- 
ible, Le. when it is in accordance with the principles of the 
Church, and with die asumed ratention of the legialaror, 
and when u his been in u» for a fufficicot length of time 
pranfripu). The dechion as to tie presence o( 
these qualifications Uy with the judge. If proved 10 «tufy 
these tcijniremcnts, a cuBtomary role might, at least J/om 
the time of Gregory DC, supersede ttatutoiy bw Thus 
to the old rigidity of die cLvil bw was opposed the equity 
of the canon law, ciemplified in the intelligent, loyal, md 
benevolejit mrerpretation and application of rw rules 
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A syitcin. whidi 90 raucb to the Ic^kktor 

aod wlijch WJ.1 teinpcred by so jucUck>i33 a method of inter* 
preiAtiDn could and ought to p<mefiE freJt logical consi^rcucyi 
and it is this which givei its most strtHng feature to the law 
of the Church- 


II 

In the thirteenth eeDtmy the eaucuu pnj^idbd all the 
dementi of i perfect speem of organ btaikn for the Churchy 
Thej neduced the laity to a couditioii of pasife ohedicDK 
and rtgolated in crery detail the life and position io the 
hierarchy of the clerks* who from the -earliest centunei of 
the Chriatian era had been regarded as the inheritauce of the 
Lord (wr^ Dominiit and whom the word Church w 35 nor- 
mally used to describe. 

The de^nicioa of clerk embraced eirery one who had 
received the tonsure. From the aiith century on wards tie 
tousore might be gireii without ordination. In spite of 
Cdcic opposition* Rome izuisted eferywhefc on the fomj 
of the iTUfunii, The clerk* if he was to exercke spiritual 
fonetionSp must have received orders* whether minor or 
major. From the thirteenth century the sub-diacouate 
was ctHJsidcred as the first of the major orders* the second 
being the diaocmate. The two higher graded* priesthood 
and episcopate* formed the The clerk received 

bis orders iq succcastoap one after the other and nor per 
after the lapse of certain iniervals of time (inters 
and on condition that there vrai no impediment 
througb incapacity or irregularity* For cattdidatci for 
ordination the Church laid down very precise rcgutatioas on 
age {a priest o-r bishop must hive reached thirty yciit)* lad 
also on their necessary physioil mi inteUectuJ Emes in-d 
moral and social ttandlng^ TLesc coitdlcions being satxi£jedf 
oidmatiQn wai conferred by a competent hishop, com- 
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petcnce depcniliug uiiuUy 1 : the domidk of the ordinaud 

cr of his parenu. In the thirteenth centnij^ after much 
ctmtroveup, the vuJiditp of ordination coufemai by a 
herc^I, tchifmatic, or limoniacal bhhop vas allowci» 
piOTidcd that inch a buhop, baring been Hnucll regubiiy 
consecrated, bad received hn anthcrity in nnbroJeen luc- 
cession from the ApostleSj and that neither mattet, 
form, nnr intention required by the Church hid b frn 
windng. OrdinatioQ cemfeired’ an indelible chnmcter, 
which could not be e fface d by the most severe penalties 
inflicted by the Omreb on the dert, thoogh by deposition 
lie wit redneed to lay communion, and by degradation hi» 
clericalprivilegei were mthdrawn. Hence a valid oidination 
eonid never be repeatei The derb formed an order 
apari in the Church and were bound by a strict code of 
obhj^rions. To engage in any secular oceupatian wa> 
forbidden them, especially in those of commerce, of amu, in 
tie pmcrice of medicine or gf law. Worldly distractitw 
wm prohibited and the associitign with women. They 
might lodge only with personi free fiom sH taint of Jii4 
pidom la order to bear witncM to their naumdation of 
the world, they were compelled to drea in plain clothes of 
sober hue- Upon derfa in major oideo, the pope, b the 
elevraih century imposed the rale, already formulated 
in the lonrth century bnt for long aftcawardi neglected, of 
contmence, ondcr pain of the most iercre peqaltiet The 
Second Latcran Couniii in u dedared the marriage of 
a dert to be void. His ordination determined the spiritual 
power place in the hieiatdunl order of every deri, his 
offi^ defined the sphere within wtiich these power, were 
to be ereimsed and hii position in the hierarchy of juris- 
iheuom No otdhmiion withoiir a title was a piindplc 
unhremaily observed from the earliest ctnturiea of rhe 
Middlt Aga. Orders ircrs cofifcrred with i tfciv to the 
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cxercke df a dcEcute fttnctmn wnlkia a definite dinrcL 
It wai the duty of tKc hkhop to pmvide fbt the m^mtemAiLcc 
oi ihfi clerki whom he ordamed. The method of dtriding 
the rerennei of ihc diocese W4i hied by cjiiona ijt difFerait 
waji in different conatrica. From the carljr Middle Aget 
on'L^'Brda the rev'cnncs of the chdreh to which the derk wai 
atmchedi or part of them, constitated liii benefice^ the 
petmanent endowment of his office. ITie idea tb-it the 
maintcaance of the derk most be guaiunteed was looked 
tipon SB the jiutihcatioii for this benefice. From the 
thinecQch ceatoiy the concltutcm wai drawn that erery 
clerk who enjoyed adequate reTcnua from whatever source 
could be ordained. The man ordained without a title wai 
received into a diocew, and the buhop^ hy rnhw 
argued turn hii cffidal podtion wi thin it. Ihis regulation of 
the bcnEfieiary fjTtem belonged in the ebsde period of the 
canon law to iut OzJy an ontline here he 

given of ii$ cnattj complicarions. When a bencGce fell vacanr 
the dedgnation of rhe titulary^ which conferred rimplj fuj ad 
fr*B, i.e, a pereonal right to get the benefice, might depend 
in varied ways upon either an ecdesia^rical or a Uy person, 
and numeroTia conditions ivere empoued upon the candidates. 
The cotbijon properly so called^ w^hich conferred the 
V4f in fUmm ius, a full right of adminiitratiaa and 
jurisdiction, belonged In general to the ordinary of the 
place. Finally the new titulary cook formal pcssesrioo^ 
flencefanvard to hb obllgatiom al a clerk were added the 
ctfaligatioDS of Im charge: he waa bound to perform Ms 
doties and to raidet ictd he could not become a candidate 
for other benefices. 

The cooatmiiioii of the adminlstracive and official frame- 
trotfc wat practicaUy malform in aU Chriftian countries. 
For the spirit oal rteeds of the people the country dbrrim 
and I owns (in the latter the system did not become general 
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imti] tile ccatEuy) were diFjded into pamiei, 

11 tiie held of which placed the with core of 

sctiK In ihjc ninth centruy neighbi^rmg pftiiilia hegsn 
to he grouped into demciioi^ piedded over hy lul] wch- 
pne^tf who snmmotied together from time to time j 11 the 
derb of his dietrict TIi£A^ rurd clupten 

^njolred m the Lturteenih ccniuty i Icgil pct^nilh^ mA 
weft porided with i oemtitutioD. Ail tbeie hifcriDr 
orgimsms were iobdiThiojis of the diocese And were 
dependenr opon the bhhop* To him wat coinmittedt 
thiQughont the whole of his joriGdiciion, the care of doctrine, 
the dhtributioii of apirisiuAl benefits^ Icgulative authority 
(in so far as w« aUoi«red by iV/ Ciiminunji}y the super- 
Titjon of the derb and the administration of eccleuuncai 
propertyp Hii coatentiouf lurisdicuon had readied iw 
cnlniiDatjon in the thirteeuTh century, ferL M Uff. 

he was the judge in all cases which concerned clerb and the 
numerous dbascs of persotta assimiLited to theni^ :ind those 
who had need of hit protection. Jf 4 uW he was 

the judge in all fpiritnal and mixed causey suck as coucemed 
heresy, Rcrilege, oaths, marriage, ecdoiastical property, 
wilh, and baiiaJa. At the beginiiiiig of the dawic period 
these great powers were limited by those of the archdeacon^ 
who had bh own juriadicrioa whidi teuded to absorb that 
of the buhop. Isi the thirteentb century, howerer, the 
Edportaiire of the atchdeacou'i positiap. declined and &oid 
that time onwards the bishop had regtilaf assistiuiia whos^ 
authority was rerocable ai having bceu received from him. 
These were the officLil, with control of all jffjtin of Udga- 
ttona, and the vicar-genera^ it first, it semm, appointed 
temporarily during the absence of the bishop ^ hu proctOf* 
and later permanently with authority to act in the bLshop"i 
itead io all admiiListratlve afLiitg, 

The power of the biihop was now ibaied only by the 
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C31iclQ|„ Tlie prjcttce of ttc comi^on Life* commcDclcd to 
derks from tht eirlicat tim^ Md b«i! regulariued in the 
dghth lad fardifif developed in the elcvcnti ctnfituiy, and 
bad resulted La the fbrmatioct of cailieiira.1 dupterf* In 
lKc^ each member Jiad hii own dutin and prebend^ and 
to^tber the^ icted as i couocU far thr b^op and adraink- 
teted the diocese during tke racancj of tbe Aee^F Ln the 
thirteen th centiuy the chapter reserved to itself the right 
granted by the canons to the aiaembJy of the faitMnJ, of 
appoinung xhc aeiv titiiLiry, The amngenient of dioceacf 
bto provinccfij an arnmgtmenc borrowed irom the admima- 
trative jysiem of Rome^ bad gone to pieces during the 
period of barbarian rulcp. but was TCAtorcd by St* Boni&ce 
and Chatlemagiijs. The potitioo of the mettopolitan tvai 
sdll of Mine ttnportajice in the period of the claisic law. 
He confirmed and coasecraied iris suffragans^ conducted 
Tisitatioiu in their dioewSf njinmoned chem to provineial 
tynods over which be preuded^ and heani case* on appeal 
from their coum- Nevertbelesi the Pope, who by the 
granting of the paHinm streised the ttrici dcpemieJic* of 
the metropolitan upon the Apostolic See, did not augment 
thia tniermediate power. To the patriatchs and primates 
litUc was left bur the honoiir of the title. It ia a natural 
tendency with all centralked monarchies to testrici the 
number of powerful iDturmedbrics and to control their 
subjects either direcsJyor through the inediiint of trusted 
agents. 

The Pope ruled over the whole Church^ He was the 
imiverul IcgklatOTp hh power betag limited only by natural 
aod posidve divine Uw* He summoned general councils^ 
presided over tbem, and hk aanfirmation was neceiaary for 
the putring tnta ibnce of tbdr dedsioafl- He put an end 
to contTOvcisy on many points by means of decreiali, he 
i\ns the rdterpreter of the bw and granted privileges and 
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He wm ^lio die suprciae jadge and ddinirEji- 
mtof. Ckfies of import^jice— mui&riJ eitasae —<jf wliidi 
there never was t final eDsUmeri^don, vvere reiefred for hh 
jadgetaeniH WHbt episcopal impoaltioni were dofielf 
defined tnd regulated the Roman fiscal a^em (tithes, 
annatei) grew and mcrtaied from the rime of Innoecdt HL 
The general ffttpcrmtcndeiijce of eceleiiaatical property 
belonged to the Pope, who wu considered by smne lo 
be the owner nr disfrnjJt^ prin^ipatit of the pamjrwftium 
Cbriiti, Even iplrkual powera became conceiizraxed tn hii 
hands. Ho alone could absolve from cemb grave dns, of 
which the fim to be tpecified (tiji) wa^ assault npun 
i ckiL He, ai imit« of the Treasury of the Chnich^ 
monDpalked, or nearly so^ the distributkin of indulgences^ 
which, in the eleventh oentTrry, had been orgnuMd by the 
biihops. Furtberj he claimed for himself the amomilng of 
saints. The blshopSp whose jumdicxion was tbiu ftcverely 
limited, were strictly dependent upon the Holy See, From 
1059 they were mjoired to trice an oath of obedience* and 
the adminiitraticn of their dioccsei waj efiecnuallv iciper- 
™td by Icgata, of whom a certain number, hgati a Uufi^ 
were cardinils and poisessed of very eateiuive pow'ei^ 
The Pope coulri ereatep divide^ and snppxcsi buhoprict, 
confirm, tramlaie, and depose bUhnps,and gradually lewirvod 
to himself the right of ndmiTiation. m more and more 
inffUnc^, At the same time he aften deprived them of 
theii right of disptMmg of minor benefices, to which he 
liimtclf appointed by meant- of provi&ory inandates ^che 
earliest b of the year 1*37), cipcctativc graced, and com- 
roendt; the last mclJiwl, which was aho practhed In the 
cate of bishoprics and ahbeye, was tatenrively adopted at 
early at the thirteenth etneury mth a view to concealing 
plnralum. Finally alio the monb, who were to he foond 
to every djoceM, were brought into strict dependence upon 
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the Pope, atsd hy dieir tripk of poTirty, ehiitity^ and 
obodience wexo cotnplc tely tmder eke control of ike CkorclL 
The authomition of the Pope wu necess^Eiy for the in^titEi- 
lion of an order and also for any change in in rule. Tkc 
decretah bad carefully regiikced ike mAnact of govemiog 
the moouccnes and defi-ued the coudidont iccjnircd either 
foT profession of for dispeusaticii from ¥OW8» the mtcrvexitjon 
of the Holy See facing frequcDily DKCssary in the latter case. 
The majority of monasteries—from the rimjn of Tjtbin 11 
all thofe iTho obtained tke li^rTtAJ Rmdtia by commending 
themselves to Peter—were eicmpt from episcopal jimidlo* 
tion and directly dEpendent upon Rofne. 

This cTtieme centtalizarioti had ai its nccw^iy result 
the development of ike cuda. The cardinally who had been 
ofiginalEy the titular heada of the prindpat cknrcbes io 
Rome and who had already been called upon by tkt Pupc 
to help kim^ now took from the time of the Gregorian 
refomi a more and more acrivc pan in the govermiaent 
of the Church. From 1059 they enjoyed a prepondcrafrug 
inhijcnire in the elections to the papal chair, and in 1179 
□nder rUcaandcr ETl this became their exclusive privilege. 
He who obtained twcntlmds of the votes of the Sacred 
CoUegCj whose procedure under the title of Conclave wa& 
defined tn chc thirteenth century^ wai held 10 be elected. 
In 1245 they acquired precedence over arckbiahopi^ They 
were the coimcillon of the Pope and occupied the xno«E 
important places m the oScei and ttibimals of the curias 
the apcotoUc ^affurat chancery, -and 

The study of this hlctorchkal ^letn. leaves the impression 
of a powerful uniraiy organbation. BeDeath the tfurface,, 
however^ h waa divided by couilictiiig iacereitf and ten- 
denciefj and the domluacing posfrkm of the papacy was 
threatened by forces which it lud for the cime being over- 
coiuc. The con^ct of tntcreitf in the diocese of tegular 
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ud ccculif, of bishop, chapter, uid archdcacoa, niar have 
been bvounble to the derdopmeiit of the Roman 
of centnlizatioit. Is aJJ the gtoops of tccniar clergy there 
were, howerer, to be found cau&ea of complamt agaiiut 
the papal power. Frooi the thirrcemh Century onward* 
many of the btihopi and chapter; were leatiTc tinder the 
papal impaaitiaiu of rrrhirs and the rettnctkuu placed npcm 
their judXdal powers and right* of mtlatmTi to benefit. 
The fourteenth centtuy gave birth to the concQkr move- 
ment, and the Sacred College itself now become ren!±i« and 
at tiraei claimed the right to dictate the policy of the 
Pope it was going to elect. But in the classic period the 
m«i effective opposition enconnteicd by the Holy Sec 
originated in the iccular states. The definitian of the 
leUriims between the ‘ two powers ’ was the 
subject of debate among the Popes and cinonUts in the 
Middle Ages. Those who were haunted by the dieain of 
unity attempted to jitsii^ theocracy, that h to say the sole 
supremacy of the Vicar of Christ, with a wealth of imagery 
and symbols. The two swords spoken of in rhe Scriptures, 
and representing the iptrinul and temporal powen, belonged 
to the Pope, the first being used by the Church, the second 
OD ber behalf; nd mutiim *t padmiutm joifrjous. This 
theory found exprestlon in vaiwus polemical writings of 
the period and inspired cemin solemn pmnoimcuiiienta of 
the time, the dittAtiu yajwr, drafted during the pontificate 
of Gregory Vfl, the bull Dttam Smvtam of Bonifkce VIII 
(1302). At a consequence of it Popes claimed the right 
□f appointing and depculng king*, of p^shig judgement 
upon Bcmlar laws, and dhp^ng of whole provinces. This 
conception of the direct power of the Pope over prince* 
was more expliddy affirmed in perioda of conflict. Thus 
in the Gregorian colkcriona were to be found all such rexts 
a* would atipport the papal lupremacy, even in Temporal 
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especiidijr those whidi lecmed to cstihUsh bii 
right to dispute of the empire^ la general, however, tiuc 
Pope* coRtcnied cheinselves with the ckiai to ifitcrnetiTtoii 
in secular mattota fiifati. Piint-es were regarded as 

dependent upon there not la vaiSaJi—tinlesf thc7 had 
volontarilir done homage u iuch—but a* Ghrifftians. To 
rhi* chcoiy of theocruy was opposed that of imperil 
Absolut^. At the same riine amongst both parties were 
to be found fnore babnecd Eniudi who hoped to cstablMi 
the peace of the worlds not bj the lubordioacioa of ont 
power to anotbei, hot hy the oo-ordinatioii of one with 
another^ This ihcoiy of ihc indepeiwlciice of the tereporaJ 
and spiritual powers had been dehned in a famous decretal 
of Gelaiins and was accepted hf cht Bolognese schoo! &aiii 
the ekveoth ccntniy onwards* And the great cmoniit 
Huguccio had wcpiessly declared : Utraquf salifft 

apciti?!ica /2 impiffiaiis, ^jj ^ rr nru^a ptTfd^i ix 
Dante tummarizes this thcoiy ta certain lines of the Purgu- 
and elaborates it more predseTy in the Df Mondfcbia^ 
It ^vaa adopted by' almost all the decretalisis of the fifteenth 
ccDiniy, and its practical result may be seen in the Con¬ 
cordats. 

Direct powef, indirect power, co-ardiiution^ pbta$ea of 
such vague DDanotation can only express rendmidcs and 
ifipitations. And to use them precuelf, it w'culd be ncces' 
taiy to tale account of the dccnrnstances in which they 
were coined p and of the irarjous authoriries on which they 
came to beat* For indeed there was no ualfona principle 
w'bJch would embrace empire and communes^ mdependtnt 
kingdoms and tcrrltorlc* in feudal dependence on the 
ApostoJk See- In thdr accualicy tuch problenifl were of too 
complex and too Endividual a nature to be solved by general 
theories. TJse/ brought face lo &ce with each other not 
two ideal penoDS^ Church and State, clerk and knight, bur. 
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upoQ |-roiiiid thit bfiilled mth practical diJHciilrie»i Ulb 
conuadiccory and con^cdjtig intcreata g-f all thma who 
C^ostitnted do tk« oag kand fpiritoa] and on chc oikcr 
leailar society. This cntacglerneat of intemta hwf in the 
first place be ea:pb]]icd by die growth of occlcstotzcat 
property. In the payment of ritiiei and in the miking of 
ploua bequats—awtoma whioh were now obligitoty 
—the Qrnrch po^ wed fen He and eoni um lources 
of temponl weilth. In point of form^ the Church’s ideal 
of property wu that it ihouJd be lUodiil or itidependent. 
Bm Ktin y diufches hid been buik and endowed by tndl- 
vidndb^ who included them in their bequests; mu£h 
eccledistitt! propenyi. induding eren tithe% lud bcca 
feqdalkedj, and ovef dJl the State maintained or reisiened 
hi sovereignly. In the Dark Agea the diipoiol both of 
ecdedasiieal property and office was as jar as possible 
retained by the owners* overlords* and sovereigns ^ The 
Gregorian refomis definitely forbade the lay investiture of 
ipiritual offices. As regards the minor benefices* the Church 
iubatitnted for the ownenhip of the lord* the right of 
patronage* which incladtd is its prindpil aimbnte the 
right of prcaefitaiion, Thij waa declared by Alexmder Ill 
to be itM s^irifu^i annimmj thus rcscrriug to the cccksias- 
dtil Jarisdiction of the dioccAe cogmizince of all disputed 
casea, Thiia the independence of the spiritual authoritji 
of the hierarchy* which the intimate conneadon between 
the benefice and the priestly funciioo had serioiuly com- 
pfomised* appeared to be tafegiiitded But from the twelfth 
century, although the Church admitted neither the private 
right of the lord nor irbiLtary dispo^gscssion, the finl 
and judicial claims of the secolar power were a pcrpcmii 
menace to her privileges* The appareni indefinite increase 
of her possessions was a Bouice of concern to iKWf rHgni 
and overlords alike. For since the fifth century the 
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rtJc bad renuincd tmckau^cd whcr-tbj fhe iiDinciv^lt!^ 
cf tht Cbn^tdi were malieiiablct that ii tlue^ eould b« 
fold nor be eaemnbered bj real rifhK, except in case of 
urgenc ncceKiiy, nonifcit atHIcrT'i^f for reasons of charity. 
Lay owners therefore ran the tislc of beio^ progteasiTely 
exproprutedf while the law of cnofttaam sdtt more senoasly 
eniiaagered the freedom of allcnarioD, so that the lords 
were djcpriired of their dues upon the trausftr of property. 
The principle of the Cluirch^s right to acquire freehold 
property had heen itrEnuously uiamtaioed by the canon 
UtT, bat in practice compromises were arrived at, in the last 
iitsiuice 1 payment by way of oompcnsatbii hemg made 
to the lord who sttfEcred by some new acquiiidbn of the 
Church. Such a payment was held to have exhaosted the 
&icul claims of the secular aathontics. By Roman bw these 
xuthoritica could impose on ecdesiaadcal propeny only 
ordinary* nor eitraordinaiy taic*—■the privilege of * teal 
immunity ^—but this clawification of cares had dJiappeared 
for many centuries. The Erst denial of the Cbiuch*s right 
to this imm unity came from the comnmnes, and was 
dictatccL, not by an anti-clerical spirit properly so called, 
bui by their equaUtariaii piinjdples* their emancipation from 
Roman law^ and thch exceptional nccdsu The struggles 
which had occurred in France and Italy, especially in 
Lombardy^ between bl^ops and consuki reiultcd In the 
third and fearth Latcran Councils, By these the condiriom 
on which the so-called charitable sulKidy wai to be paid 
wen? defined Churches were only to i:£Himbute to the 
expcEwa of the state for matters of genera] LUterest if 
the contributions of the lajiy were madeqnaic and after tie 
consenr of the bishop and clergy bad been given and with 
the authorization of the Pope* This was in effect to leave 
to the Pope* W'ho wai onmipotent, the exclusive i%ht to 
tax the ChuTch. Of this tight he made free use and especially 
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!o ti'c of thit King of France la the tltijtc^tla 

jad fourteenth ccntiiiie* cooBirt? concerning ecclesnudcil 
immunittes iro$t Icmh otien betweco Pope md prince m the 
nit mojcd by these qnjrreb in high plice* muii not be 
fiUowcd to CTcate an illusion pi to their nnniber \ the coaQict 
WAS between Pope and pmicc on the one Laiad and the 
DJiiOQal deig7 on the other^ whom their vxo * protectors ^ 
combined to nx aasparlngl}^ either to meet the needs of 
a joint enterprise or a« the result of the desire of each to 
please the othcr^ Whjt the dergy howerer obtained was 
the concession ihit the collection of taxes freely granted 
by them should not be la the haodj of royal oBicialt ^ fior to 
them entry inio the domains of the ChtiFch was generally 
denied, even for the arresr of crimmab who had tatea 
shdirr in consecrated place (right of asylum). This tait 
pointt however, was not strictly enforced, for rim Pope, 
playing a concilia lory part, promulgated exceptions ta the 
general rule, 

I he Chercb showed do less rcsolutioTi io defending Iter 
clerks againir tlic kcuIit authorities than in defending Junr 
own propeiry. By Tcasan qf dicir jacred duuacter and 
their public duties, ah* had required and obtained as early 
as the fqiLtth century their exemption from the perfonnaDce 
of al] personal obUgaticins, mlliiary scmce (b feudal riin? 4 
men from ucclesiudeat fi«(* were led to chi; host of the 
overlord by an adt/Matm), the duty of watch and ward, labour 
services,, the payment of extraordinary dues, Tluf was rbe 
priiTlcgfi of personal imnninitj-. Above all they were exempt 
from the control of secular juiifdiction {frioUtgiTtm /crt). 
After many vidssirtide^ thu right was dehned during the 
classic penoJ, 'fhe ertminoua clerk, or one agaiiuc whom 
a dril actinn (onless this oonceincd real propeny) was 
brought. Could not be arreiEed by j layman nor be tried in 
a secular eouix, except in cases where the irudtifa Curtof 
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wi* illowcti, Th*^ cifficialiric* arrogited to thcm- 
lelvw cogckiisncs of 4cliL>oi wiiidt concemccl every Mnd of 
clerk. Tn xhn thiftecntli ceniury the Pope deiified with some 
itrictEKK the clwa of derb ^rho csould noi chiira the privi- 
IcCT, in order that it taighi be confined to such as were faith- 
fuJ to their ealling, wdtc tlic toimire xfld clerical drea$j and 
not be extended to married or apotcatc clcrb, who were in 
efiecc living ar tayeneiL^^ In France the seenbr courts in the 
thirt¥«iitli srtA fourteench centuries did not qnefttiDtt the 
principle of immunity^ bnt they cited ihc decretals in 
opposition to the cLiims of the ecclesiastical couna* and Ettle 
by little they formulated the yiew ihat disputes involvbj^ 
the public interest belonged to the royal jurisdlcuan« 

The history of the legal privtlcgea of ilie Churdi in the 
Middle Ages may be inmmiriied thus* Their positlye 
origin ii to be found in Roman and early medieval l*w ; the 
ChuTcIi+ taking bio coniidmaijon the reawni tbr their 
cxisitnce (the sacred character of ecck^iasricai property apd 
persons) and their jn^tificatLon in Holy Scrip curt, canopired 
the rules convccraicd by bw and ctutom* The pipa^ 
declared itself to be die guardian and moderator of that 
privileges^ lioiited the powen of the eccleebstkal conns 
and conceded subsidies to the secub? authoritj'- The 
mteresu of the prince were sen'cd alike by viotenr publicisTs 
ami by patient a dminis trators little inclined for disputes 
and fearing censure. Conflicts of iotercat wi thin the Chnrchj, 
various practical expedients of the irate tempo rary 

alliances bctwEcn the Pope and the prince for overcoming 
the tetiitance of the national clergj*, between prtaoc and 
deigy to limit the power of Rome, between the Pope and 
clergy to raitt vectibr aactifiru—xuch are the oudiacs of the 
picture presented by the hbtory of the icbtioni beiwcea 
the ' two poweis * In the Middle Ages^ to be reproduced 

< Ste tbf wofkv of Cntual oo tht Jtiri, 
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with 3 jorptiiiiig variety of fUade and dctuL If oji mnie 
occaaioju tJicie wde diiHculuet^ on othen Cburefa and 
State combined lo Snd a idiitioD. NowhcK i* this col¬ 
laboration nwre nntewoitiiy than in their efforts to maintain 
the unity of the fiitk Since the time of St, Augustine 
the theory of intolerance waa hardly questioned in the 
t hri ittian world. Hence the Icgr&lation of the Romm 
limperors agiintt schinnatict and heieda, hence crusades 
jgain« dusenting sects and the organization in the thir¬ 
teenth century of the courts of the Inquisition^ with their 
secret procedure and the denial of the right of appeal. 
It waa also this zed for ortbodoiy which enin p^ll»^ ihs 
^anon lais’ to forbid a1] relations with the 
and to eicludc Jews from public offices. 

Hi 

Thus the Church by a irariety of means lucceedcd in 
maintaining the common faith. For Christian jodety she 
prescribed a discipline; prince and subject she tnatructed 
in their duties and their righu. The duty of tic prince was 
to guarantee the reign of justice, the chief means to be used 
to this end being law, which should respect the rights of 
God^ and of the Church, and war. War w*as an act of 
Tindictive jnitice which only the prince cotdd perform. 
!t must not be entered into with a view to conquest but 
only for the restoraiion of peace, the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the recovery of stolen property. An attack made 
on another without jnsrification, in a mem spirit of revenge 
or gain, wa* held to be unjust. In this way the Church 
limited the ca/iu 5 /ffs, In the feudal age the councils, in 
addition, attempled to tUemte the effects of a state of war 
by prohibiting it on certain days (truce of God), in certain 
places, and in respect of eenain persons (peace of God). 
Aa for the subject, his 6tsc duty was to haw a respect for 
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^nciioncjj all power wi4 of Gotl, ind itc prinEC, bir his 
cootsecrado]!^ hid hioiicif an addltioiullj scared 

cbaiiictcr. 1 ndeedj obcdicacc lo poetirc b w was caoo^ i caHj 
sanctiDDcd by all the penalties tnQwn to criiniiLal law* more 
esipedalty those proper to homicide and carnal faults. 
Before God all men were equals bnt hnmin law had to 
in humony Inequalities of rank and status* From 
r^ii inequality peace easmeeij ^ 4 ^^ The 

canonises maintained the Roman tfaditioti of a world 
immatahly organized upon a hieraicbic basi% i traditiou 
d(tar to the Middle A^. To them soctal incquaUuei 
appeared u a spedal dispematbn of Froiddencei mndelkd 
on the Court of the Ki ng of Heaeen and matituted 
for the salvation of >oti!s. By Isidore of Seville and RuJEniii 
for example, ilavciy, though nerer regarded with favour by 
the Church, was thought to help stTayers foom the right 
path to amend their lives* To remain in that state in which 
he was bom and faithfutly lo fulfil the obligations which ii 
entailed^ such was the counsel which the Church gave to 
every Christiau* In order to ensure the strict ohservance 
of the Tula of their craft, the Church sancrioned the prac¬ 
tice, common to many guilds, of requiring m oath on the 
admission of their members* On the other hand, in order to 
countetacE whatever eaccsslve harshness might be in her 
doctrine of absolute submi^iiou to the chanca of birth, 
the Church had a twofold principle ! the pTotection of the 
oppressed, the solidarity of the &lthfiJ- The Quirch'* 
caic for the oppresi^ed wa$ thown In the tuaintcnauce of 
charLtabic tniumdoui and tn the ptotectian afforded to 
ftiii/tiAbUfj widows and orphaur* Thus tbc Church 

court! had cognkauce of cases in which widow* were con- 
cemed, whenever justice had heen denied. vpoLiation 
luffered, or dower-rightfl disputed. The conception of the 
toHdariiy of the faithfu] found its practical expression in 
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public worjiip. All the fkithAil wrcre rccdv'ed mJ iticGr- 
porjued wtdiin tlii? Churdi bipckm^ all shared without 
ditdoctiDq in the iaine piniculaily ia tlip$e of 

Peaaoce and dte Eucharifit, Since die Fourth I^tcfin 
Conncil aJl the faichiut were bound co comnuLmcitc once 
a year. All were alike bound bj^ the mJes of the lirorgkaJ 
year » to the order of pohlk wonhlp, dayi of fatting and 
of rest. The idea of the eenmmajon of tiinti found it3 
biglieat Jurntic erpresjion in the well-known thcotT- of the 
Treaauiy of the Clmnch^ which teema to hare been first 
ftdJy d^doped towards the middle of the ihineefirh 
centuiy hj Hugh of St. Cher. The merits of Jeaua Christ, 
the saintCi and the ^ithful snll on earth were regarded ai 
the oniitnon inheritance of all the metqbcrs of the Churth 
upon which they were permitted to draw, by means of 
indulgences, that were held to remit, wholly or partly, the 
punishmenn incurred by their sins. 

The sacrament by wliieh the Church emcised tlis widest 
idfincnce upon general sockJ life waa that of marrUge. In 
the (cnth century she acquired the cxeltuiTe right of legh- 
laiiiig oOl nutrimonial mitten and of jurisdiction not only 
Orer cases conceming the inairimaiuaj bond, but also rnrer all 
cognate qucitions, tueb as id ultcry, the legitimacy of dtiJdrm, 
separanon mmsa et terj, and, to a certain degree, the 
fiiunckl rebrloni of husband and wife. For i marriagc to be 
v^ly contricted, neithET rite not formaliiy was required. 
The two parties were themseltes the authors of the contract 
and the mcniscen of the tacrameut. The dilficult point was 
CO define ea^actly the uatnre of this contractuil sacraincni. 
Was ir parexy consswoii, and Therefore concludiaJ fjotn 
ihc TDonient of the e^dunge of promisesi or was it in some 
ton a real contract that b coiapleicd only after ccmiummi- 
danJ in the early period of the canon bw both chete 
conceptions found support* Grille itiU holds that the 
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of ttifi symbol of the iuuoq of Christ ^vith fib 
Chttrcii required the t^uin Bat froro the time of 

Fcter Lombard (e, 1*53) marriage ivhb com¬ 

pleted by conieiit ua* rictorioiil, in idea ia confomritj? 
with the craiitTitin of the Romia bw and the genera! spirit 
of the ctana bvp. It wa.\ rtCE difficult to dirtmgtuih between 
the actual promise by which nurriage was contracted and 
that made with a Tiew tO the fnturti the contract of be- 
itothil, which could he hrolcen in certaia ajea by cither 
party and alwnyi by mntnal coa5eiit. But the difficultyi 
which was ^ometunes perpicaiiag, waa to prorre the eihtciitc 
of these purely coctcaflual coniracts. Such proof could 
hardly be supplied except by the agieemcnt of two mt- 
nessea v^fho had been present at the exchange of promises, 
or ig^in by the possession of a certain legal status 

Bcfoie the Council of Trent the presence 
of a priest was nor required for the raliJity of m marriage 
and the practice of keeping parochial regiitefr only began 
in the Bfieenth century» Marriage before « notary wu rare 
in the Middle Ages and the oRidal docnmenti settling the 
dos or the pr&ptdr imptias were aficn drawn up 

before the celebration of the marriage. The couiem mint 
huTc been gricu iviih a clear mind and a free will]; any 
error concerning the identity of one of the two parties^ or 
some essential and diimicciire quality of a pirry in view of 
which the marriage ms etstered tnto^ or again ihe liberty 
of 3 paity^ tendered it null and void. Marriage could not be 
validly contracted under the inBuence of fear (itt/ftn gravi^ 
Of deedt. Besides defining pirrioibr conditions Fcqujsice 
for marriage^ the canon law laid dtnvn certain geneml 
condkioni necessary for the validity of tie act of conaent. 
The iheory of impedimcnti, diriment or prohibitive, was 
characteriied m the thJrteench century by leniency and 
common teiw^ In genera!^ die reguLiLiaDJ at to age impowd 
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by Roman Jaw wete maioxaLned. Bue In ^iew of iu end 
marrUge below the age of piiberif iw held xo be ralid 
wlicre ii was tinclbned lif customs and rhe parties were 
rfrfi c&puliu able to beget children and capable 

of naderitanding die act they were pctforining, This 
ecnjidcratkui of the end of marriage caused the canoniin 
to reeboD unpoteoce at the time of the mutual promise 
among the causes of noUity^ in spite of the generxi principle 
of cojtsent. The Church recognized the TaUdiijF' of tnarridge 
betw'ecn slaves^ between a ircoraan and s person of ierrUe 
status, between cathoUo and hcreda or those who had been 
excOmmimicatei In these last cases the impediment which 
had formerlf been diriment became limply probibitiTe. 
A difference of foilh alone remained an obstacle as between 
a OiruiUD and a hcat h e D , since one of panics would 
not have been baptized^ a necessary cemdition for participa¬ 
tion m any of the taexaments, Orenmstanoes likewise 
compelled the Church to abandon the ezogamic lyrtcm the 
had forsnerlj adopted, by which at the outset of the classic 
perbd* marriage between relations of the seventh degree 
wan prohibited^ Now id rural commttdities there was 
ceiTaia to be some cqnneziditi whether bv blood or by 
tnarriage temeen all the inhabitansf. By the Founh 
Latetxa Couned the impedniient of caiuanguinity was 
confined to rclarionship within dtc founh degree. The 
nils codCeming impediments throggh aJKnicy were film- 
pti&ed and it llteivise was restricted to connexion within 
the fourth degree. Finally, m daiiic law liml cations were 
imposed upon spiritual fdatknahip a ruing from spemsonhip, 
SimOarly iml« concerning impediments penal in thEmsclvcs 
Were relaxed# Marriage was no longer forbidden-^ except 
oecasfonaliy, between tbeadalterons parry who might become 
free and the fellow-jinncj. Abduction cewed 10 be regarded 
ai an impedimenc to marriage provided the rapta had been 
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tec ac liberijr^ In one peint only did the cinDii bw mile 
the doctrine of impeditneaiK more iirict, namely in detkriog 
the marriage of profested rdJgbi^t and clerb in major 
ordert to be anlL In tpite of iiic$e lekxationS;, the obmde* 
in the way ofeontrietmg a ralid marriage were tnffidcntljr 
numeroiit ro mdee it fKHiibk fbr parties to diicorer too 
Utc that they had invqlnntirily dhregarded tome impedi- 
ment. In atich in con^ideratiop of their good £iiih, 
the children of the marriage were held to be legitimate 
jrtd all con^^iieacea which would have resoltedi 
a falid marriage ivcre admitted ap to the day of the deebra- 
tion of nullity* Thit waj Inown as a putatiTe marriage^ 
Thii important theory waa deteloped by the decretisu and 
officially sanciioDcd from the time of Aleataiida- IIL la 
order to obtain a declaration of nnllityjOr to prefrent a mar¬ 
riage taking pbcc on the ground of theie rarious iinpedt- 
mental it waa neceiiary to haye Tecocme to legal action^ 
y couTBc only alio wed* howerer, with discretion. Prosccti* 
tfop by the ecclesiastical authority was rare and there ivai 
a tendency to retriict the number of persons who might 
make the accusation or denanciatlon. 1e was not lawful 
for those unrelated to the parties* eicept iti the absence of 
near rebtiyes, and tmoogst atnngcrs preference given 
ts> those of known prudence. In thh way the d^gef that 
the valLdiiy of a nurriage should be queationed by the lU- 
mformed and malidomly intentioned was avoided^ Yet 
though the canonists were alive to the necesiity of pkcuig 
restricrions upon hasty accusation* they showed an equal 
mlkitnde in allowing time to be no bar to the hearing of 
matrimcinial causes* in maiutaining the itnpteacriptibiiky 
of ah proceedings and in permitting orery derision ro 
be indefinitely open to reriiion. The sole object of 
the legal action waa %q dbprore the eiLitcncc of the 
sacramental bond. In the clacue age* if this existed it wai 
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indiifioltablc in ifvery case» even if one p^tny should have 
coMmJtied idoltciy** The Chiirch ncvczlheleM msdtutcd 
i legal nicaiiA by u^hich an end might be put to the eo ifim nti 
life wiihont: a divorce. This the jodijtlal separatiotL, 
which conttfiucil to tie called dhfefrtium^ and of whidb the 
cati^ were foroici 11014 apo^ta^j^ ind grave cruelty, Thu^i 
in principle the matrimotiial coniracc couhl otijy be dit- 
eolred by dcatiu The lurviving party mighi fomarry^ hue 
while tanaiemed in eiprw terms by the CiiorclLp second 
majria^ea were not encotit^gcd by her. 

Before God the Ewo parries co 1 taairiage wen: ec^uaJLicd 
thh doctrine of equality was hrst taught by Ohriiiianity* 
In practice it mcADCp above all^ that the obligauDEis^ especially 
that of fidelity, wer^ mutuaL Nevertheless, the husband 
war head of the household^ and in vimie of hiE position as 
jneh, he might choose the pbee ot^aborfe^ rea^oimbh' correct 
his wife and demand from her such domestic duties as were 
cemsonanc with her social pcaition. Although the Cliurdi 
livas lets directly concerned with the pcctiniiuy aspect of 
marriage, it was ncverthcleis a principle of the canon law^ 
inspired by the idea, of protect ton of the widiiw, that tm 
marriage codd be concracied without a dower. Even in 
the rulta concerning the syitem of dowry (dot) the theories 
of die cat^sti have net been without mftuence upon 
idcTiln- jurisprudence, opedally in the South d( Fraaoe. 
JoHucnccd hy practical contidcritiont and by i particular 

’ ir, htrtffvef. * teadiw, «l.o«e maniige by netiMul Iaw »h vilij, 

Wfje BOaViTted «od the odirf party reULaimul JicaChsA suit dcuited him 
«r Wtwr^cd him <0 roiukt hil rslipon, tia JitH eonvett tniEht icmsfry 
ont Mha ifurtj h» fltalii F^nimitm}. ft tfaSMlit alBC be 

thai ■ iiaiM;iiniuttinuU.i tuatriqge WU .tUioHcJ by ihe enliy 
mu, . rri^iaui of eat „f the partita nai mifht tn sny cure be 
hr the pope. Tbei* !aK mlei ««(« « lumvat fnrni the dwtlilie 
of Cianan, niie ttjsrdei msirure at cempitrt oBiy after the 
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of the fyirtcm of Jnstlnbn they iticliiied 
towards the docirirte of tkc limlietiabiUty in valno ai dl^kict 
from an absolute maltctuibiiity in ■ position wbidi 

eiMUJO both the protect ion of the dowry and the credit 
of Iiuafaimi and wife* Amongst the chief end* of marriage 
was the procreation of children* Chmc law wm severe in 
lEi rrtittnent of bastards: it refused them Holy Orders 
and rcjtrictcd their capacicy. This atdtndc h eapkioed 
the leaning of the Church in favour of marriage, and 
more partiimlarly by tJic campaign she undertook in the 
eleventh ccnttJiy jgainn the coacuhinjgc of derki« On 
the ocher hand the Church was anxious to allow Icgitiinacy 
where posdblc, as the theory of putative tnattiage ahowSi 
Thus th* scope of the Roman theory of Jegidmatiou was 
widened. Children born before marriage were legitimized 
of right without the necessity of complying with any of the 
conditiciis formerly required* 

The study of the origini of the temporal property of the 
Church has ihn^vn the prafonnd infiucuoe of the canon law 
upon secular life. Throughout the ChjrhcLin world, laws 
concerning the transmtsriun of property upon diiitli had 
been maicriaUy aliected by the action of the Church, 
It was under the iniiiience of the Church tlut the pnttiee 
of making a will b^mne general, while the procedure 
required for its drawing up was dmplificd by the abolition 
of the Roman fitirifufiV, and by the reduction of *he 

number of required witne^es to two. The Church also 
excreted an iitSuence on the rules of intestate sucecssioni* 
The late Sir Paul Vmogfadoli observed that she was the most 
powerful opponent of the system which excluded women 
from the right of fuccessioa to Und^ and that she alw^a^i 
looked favourably upon the vkw ihat land might be rrans- 
mitred in the same ivay iml with little fonuiiity as mon^ 
and movable property^ 
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TLc fpUeie in the direct influence of the canon 

liw upon the KCnlir law, ss far i*it concerned real property, 
wai (Host ttrongly fdt was that of posseuton. The two 
important chaptcxi cm law concerning first the ptotecdon 
of potsessiun, and tecandly acqiiirition by proinnged pouer- 
lioa, were in fact re-writ ten in the cajtomtta. In order to 
protect the properly of tic Qiurch againit powerful lords 
who brought acciuationt against biabopa, in order to teite 
their goods, the canonists of the ninth century had laid 
down the principle : SpatUiur obu awnid raitituaiidta. The 
bUliop w'ho had been ihu treated waa resioted to poisessicA 
of hit gooda before any proces* for their r«or«y was started. 
Thia seas nothing more than an eicepiion in ptocednie, 
made for the adrantage of tUtenninate iodividuala who had 
uificricJ complete spoliation. In the eUrejiih century the 
pdndpk of the retiitutit jpoUi wits emm ded by Gregory VJJ 
10' ettrij processes, aud in actnal practice to persons other 
than bohopt, lomediaes even when only pirtbl spoliation 
had occoned. Thm steps were ulen towards the general 
notion of poisesjoty remedy. But at present it was simply 
a question of an iotermedute remedy mvolved in tin course 

an actum, the applies boh of which was enimtted to liw 
jade’s office. The decredsta pretsTYed in the txctftia 
fpQlii the principal features of this traditional remedy. Bnt 
they added thereto an action in its own right j in order m 
be reinstated, the aggrieved party must himself bring an 
ioiuaction or a suit against the defbtdani. This is a great 
novelty, the consequences of which can still be perceived tn 
French law ; to the principle of the eiception in procedure 
is now added the piindple that spoliation and violeuce 
give rise 10 an action in reprisaL Roman bw provided the 
bases for this theory; but canon bw lubaiiiuteJ for the 
d^utti 9 ,m which the ether system based the action, a far 
wider foundation. Every case of unjust deforctment of 
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qi qm5i-pc}$5wioiij one tni^bt crec go fat :it 
to sijr tvtty tthitrd.ty obatick offered to the exercbe of 
a rights opena the wjif for thii new canonicaj form of act Jon 
wliicli appear^ for the first tfinr hi die Surnma of Sicaidut of 
Cremona (f. ii3o} tmder chc name of C^ktio Canm^ 
Bj- ihk Cenduth the protcctioii of po^^esaiou 
went heyimd the pmviotc aMtgned to it in Roman law. Nor 
onij were the CiiiK^ of dcuoD cxiondcd^ but the action 
hj in favour of anj^ holder (d^unw) agaifut the 

present cTen when the matter in quesnoo wa* 

a duticl or a mere right (for escamplc au office, a benefice, 
□r a family right). It was sufficient for a pLintiff to show 
that be had been in po«$cssicm before the present possessor. 

The above extension was accompanied by an extension 
of the doctrine of acquiution of ritk by prescription- Thus 
pririlegcj. and ectlcsiutLCal local divkiona were considered 
proper sabjects for prescription, that is dUe was acquired 
by prolonged cnjoymenE^ But here too canon la%v pro* 
foundly modified by exictuion the theory which it borrowed 
horn Roman Uw. The Roman theory was that preserLptinn 
only ran if the possessor had acquired under < imtHS tituluj 
(by sale^ gift, exchange, and 10 forth) and was m good &idi 
at the beginning of hi^ possei^ion * tuhseqticDt bad faith 
did DOC pfcvent time cojttiDuing Co run. But ia the eyes 
of the canaoist^i bad futb^ whenever occurring, was ■ sim 
The ovil law puniihed the DcglSgence of the o^>Ticr who 
did not possess, the canon law reproved the am of 00c who 
soDght to piescribc without good faith. And this b why^ 
shortly after Grailanb which bad only dealt wich 

prescription si catinguithing rights of acdon, an inonymons 
author daMifics as furtum the retentbn of an object, the 
true outlier of which haa come to one’s knowledge. Never* 
thelcsi thii doctrine wai at fiirt otily applied to ccclcfiiaitkal 
property out of regaid| accordiog to Rufinus^ to its immuni ty, 
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StcphcEX flf Tourcai ccmsidcrahlj wldeiicd its leapt by 
decbKng th^r tbe rcEtaiioa of ^hc proptiry cf inodicr w-as 
forbidden by n^xural biv and by due prindplc* of equity, 
Tlui Waft m eSect %a condefEEn the whole iheoiy of prescrip- 
tJQja* fJugucclo^ with more caurbo^ differentiited bctwbtii 
the ipLHtual and tempora] forum: prescnptiocft might 
jQtti^ po^HSflon before fbe kw bat not before cooidence. 
Innocent III, in a fomosia decretal (FipUnti)^ decidedi that 
he who dalmed by prescnpiioq muii noi at any tiute hate 
been aK^are that the object belonged to anotherp The 
fXitaaientatdrt were long doubtful as to the exact import 
of tluf decretal and it prorided an cppoTtmiity for the 
dkeutaiou of die great problem of the conflict of principles 
bctiiVeea tie cafiom and leciikr kw. From ibe Sfieenth 
ccUTuryj howerer^ the reqnirenicnt of continuous good frith 
became a principle of the secular kw. It tvas adopted in 
Germany at the time of the Reception^ it appeared in 
France m the Great Cnstomal, and mote receatly ia several 
itaiLm codes^ 

But the gmteit influence of the doctrine of han^s 
was destined to lie in the sphere of ohlfgathmi* whete it 
led to the ccmipTetion of the Roman theory of contracts 
and pacts. 

Roman kw had gradually rid ksdf of foitnaliim. Some 
centurio before the Christian era an agreement enfoiceable 
ar law could only be cieaicd by means of ritnal words and 
symbolic actXk From the period of the end of the RepubUe 
may be dated the beginning of real and cosojensual con^ 
tracts* while Certain pact* aUo became enforceable by 
action. But apart ban these exceptions the rule remained! 
tint rimple agrcctnmta fay mutual coTiicnc were noc l<^lly 
bimling* fx JTJir* amo t? on lut^ ! n the Middle Ages, 
in order to make the promise more binding or rimply to 
enmre in legal efficacy* the practice arose ot tricing an 
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Tliii was tier readily accept^ by the Churchy md after 
nccogiiirioa wiE( accorded to the practice, she chhned the 
right of control oTer it. It bj this means that the 
competence of the ecctealasdcil tiibnoah penetrated into 
the province of obligeriotu. While the oath implied an 
obligation tciracds God, it waa recognized that ic also gave 
the to an accessory obligation between the pardci. It was 
a cj-fle formal contract, onilateral^ having itj cause in ttseif^ 
and giving rise to an impresciiptible and perpetual ohliga- 
uem, whose scope was ahnosc unlimited. It was toed noi 
only lo gtve added force to agreements nude mchia the 
terms of the cml la\y, but even to give validity to agree' 
mcnQ enteted into in direct opposition to the civil and 
even to the canon hw, Eiamples would be the oath 
of a woojan to respect an dienaciDn of her and an 
agreement under oath to pay interest* And ic was a 
much debated question whether the oath only was valid, 
the agreement itsdf reniainiiig of no effect, or whether the 
agreement was tnade Valid by the oath, fiui between the 
promise made on oath and a simple promiie there was no 
difference before God* All agreancnTii, by whaicver form 
they were entered upem^ tverq binding upon the conscience. 
Not to fulEJ the obltgitioiis of i pact was equivalent to 
a lie and the cananists of the twelfth centuty strove after 
a legal remedy for its Rnn>^f iilfilm gnT , Atcoiding to ling uedo 
the duty of cniming the cartyiDg out of an obligation 
arising fmm a pact lay with the judge. According to 
rnnocent IV» the only course open lo the plamttff was 
tirnaiKiath evaagftica. The general opjjiion, howcTer, 
expressed in the GksiA prilmma m the Dfmttim allowed to 
whoever wished to exact the fulhlnieiit of a simple promi^ 
a ix ^Tiijs tvaS affir med the principle, 

coEtunon to all modem law, of the essential part played by 
the will in origmatiBg obligations. That this theory uf tha 
J A a 
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pact (Jiatium mafnam) tva* dirccily conixiry %a a maj!n!i 
of die Romiii law aad of secular kgtskiioa was scmewliat 
embamssing for the emonitts. llit attcsnpCi which fhsy 
m^de to £iid a pracdcul reconidliatioii bc[i\"c!cti their themy 
lad Roman law g^vc rise to the fonriulauoiLof a neiv e$scntij1 
requirement of a valid ocm tracts ^ dement which the 
Romans had noi clearly apprehended, natudjr the 
An inTormal promiie would, in most cases, be confirmeii 
hj s written act, jcimthu Nw the Raman texts, moreoTS', 
r^tive to the ^uml^ p^mma£ Uid down 

that if the written act which eitabliahed waiifww ihould 
contain a menrion of the causa, this shn^uU consticute an 
actnowledgcmeni of his obligaxbn on the part of the 
pramlssor, and should be accepted as such hj the Judge, 
the burden of proving it invaJidj so as to release himsd;^ 
being laid on the promusor. If on the other band the 
rufifiii were not racntioiiedp the burthen of proof laj^ with the 
patt]^ inristing upon the ftillihncnt of die promise. These 
rules were recalled in a celebra ted letter of Gregory TX to 
the prior of St. Barrholonicw^i^ and the decreEalkti boliUf 
drew tTom them the cendnsion that all proiuues lupported 
by caMta were enforceable by Roman Jaw. In the fifieenili 
ccamry they forgot even the written act and thought only 
oi the promise ; cauti^ scu dchitum^ said Pinarniitanija. 
In other words, every pact for wluch there was a tuflicient 
!cg=il cauia wai valid. It mattered not that it was a pact 
nudum a SiikmnkaU prorrided ilut ir was not nvdum a causa^ 
On the definiiaoii of catua^ the catuuusU were not, it is true, 
fully agreed, and in thmr very differences too they showed 
tbemselvcs the prccursoTS of modern controversies. The 
general meaning on which all were agreed was the necesrity 
of a purpose to he attained. There was causa if the pro* 
miBaor had in view a dchohe rcstiltp eithor some definite 
legal act of aomething more comprehensive such 3 J peace. 
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Anc! in OfJcr fliit might be tifegriardetj, it wm 

not only necct-^rr liut ihc pfomiskr ihooid Jutre jh dbj^cci, 
but that this Qbjccc diouM be reasonable end equitjb!c. 
Reason and equity were interpreted by the anunhu m 
iToailagmatic contrsers » the exchange of itrictlr equal 
obilgatioujf that u, the irahtc of the serTk:e to be rendered 
by one party mast be equal to that of the ^r\icc to be 
TCDdcred by the other. To find thU balance tvas not 
always id ea^y taiiL The only aknple case that io which 
the object delivered was a ^um of euodcj% at would ogcut 
in a contract for a loan. Exactly the same flnm must be 
repaid. Here tve have the canonist theory of usury, with 
iu prohibition of all lending at interest. But in the majority 
of cases the eontract U conecrued with the renderiBg of 
ccirain fcndces, when it become a question of fixing a jtaar 
mge, or with the conveyance of an inuuovabie or of 
a movable other than money, when it becomes a que^dnn 
of fixing a just ptice^ of dctemiiiiifig the effect of a breach 
or non-erecution of the conmet by one of the parties. 
In all CDioinatative contractE, the canonists^ In order to fix 
the price, took tccounr of che materia] object and the 
SETvIccs to be supplied by the coatmeting party^ Farfiipiii 
acccpilng the Lw of supply and demand as its basc^ they 
had an objective standard of value, ivhicli led them 10 
postulate a fixed tariff* All productive. work wai worthy 
of a wage. The canonists justilted the profits of the worker 
on iLe land, whose effom are as tangible at iheir rctulii 
and who wages an honest warfare whli che miL But they 
condemned mercantile profits, abialned without any trans- 
farmatiou of matter^ the result of specula t ion and had faith. 

These economic then rim were founded upon the reasnttliig 
of Arifitode, upon the hatred of che canonist! for all gdn 
tesulting from mere chance^ and were perhaps due abo to 
a feeling of distniit on the part of the Church at the o^vner 
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of much landed pioperiy, for ihs mirrehAnt flitt^ who in ihe 
communes tvere dealing the fim hlnvn At her power. In 
primes: the theory of the jim price led the cjuimms to 
udopt the ftrictcsi mlti bid down hy the d^iLiaiu in the 
matter of Uen^ for casei of injaiy. And it was indted rhii 
same idea of etjuilibriiiiii and of commutative juiticc which 
gave rife to the theory of the tennination of contracti. 
if one party did not icsep hit agTeementj the other party was 
released from theirs^ nen jmenu fidem^JiJ^s mn rrt r/rtfandu* 
ITiii maxim, which seems to liave originated with Htigticcio, 
had in the brer micancc the lame meaning ai ths- Homan 
mAxkn: dduj dol^ fampmmtnr. But already under tnnn^ 
ee&t lllf a sometime pupil of Huguccio, the question was 
debated as one belonging to the ip^e of contracts. In the 
laying of HugucciOj whidi he confinned to throe decretahj 
the Pope saw a mere interpret a don of the intentions of the 
contmcdiig parties^ the operatiou of an implied condition ; 
ncJrher party VTM bound except on coudidon of per&rmance 
by the other party. Both these coaceptlpus^ the penai and 
the contracmalf were to be found in the writings of the 
canonists in the ihineunth cenrury. What was commoD to 
both and aho in the nature of an innovation was the attempt 
to base upon a getterd principle the different hypotheaea 
upon vrhich termination wai admitted In Horoan bw, 

Tlte aiartmg-pomt of the canonist theory of oontract iwii 
thm the repression of do, as that of ibe praetoriao hvr tvai 
the repression of wrongs Wrong and sin ind^ were not 
always clearly diBcrcntiateil Ctim^ and wnre 

frequenrly used synonymously in the earlier tcxti, fo r it 
wai 4 coniiuiaQ of whidt du canonists and dTiliatie. alile 
were gniliy, and which wa* not wiihonr its results. In hi* 
WjVw tf Juiiiat Andrew Hom stiU ebsd^ wrongi m 
accordance with the ihculogkal order of mortal and Teckial 
fim, and this wa« Sot without effectj lince as the infinite 
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^aiierjof po^iblc wrongdoing made anj strict 
impos^ibl^ the niaraberofwropgs migit be fiDcely e^cfidedT 
wh^ tbe minute and detiUed of ibe circnmftanccf 

of the sId, a pnctict popukrized by tbe Celtic and Fraiikkb 
pcnitentials and carried t;0 an ennemc by tbc caeuUta, 
provided in cacdlcnt model for modern crimiiial lawyers 
TIlK aiuh'^is of the circuTnitaacea is perhaps tht grcite$t 
debt which penal secnlai Uw^ and especially tfiroagh the work 
of the old Iiahan criminalbts, oim to the cianan Liw, 
The conception of many wrongful acts—Bartoks msimco 
particnlarly/iirrifflif and iniuria —wii widened; and modified. 
Above all^ a method was provided for tbe preebe invesEiga- 
tion in any given case of the intention (which in itsdf ii not 
1 justificatjoii p£ tbe rcsnlt^ bnt which fumiabes tbe meani 
of asses^g cbe ttspoosibility of tbc cTirniniil)^, and of the 
extema! circnmsrance& of the act^ especially of cases of 
necessity. Ii mnic be added, hmvcver, dwr while in 
general the canon taw miintiined the principle of personal 
rcspoosibility for faults^ it did not altogether escape the 
tendency common to all medievai legal sySEcmt^ which bp 
in determiEiing the penalty, to thke account of tbe group le 
much u of the mdividua], and to obtain reparation, which 
thoulil be complete^ eicropbry, and dctcrmiic, by dninanJ- 
ing it from the innocent if it could not be paid by tbe 
guiiry, Canon hw thus adopted the idea of group reiponsi- 
bOity, the penai mponsibilJty of the heiTp of corporatkimt 
and aiiiociaLions, of tbc family of the ofiendera who bad 
iojured the rights of die Churcln In botraiiinrd fhnn tbe 
secular kw the majonty of its viadicDve pcnaltiES, some- 
cinies wirh cnodJficacions. Thus imprisonmtaij which had 
origindiy been purely preventive^ became a true pnnkh- 
ment, which involved solitary confinement in a dungeon 
for tbe moral safeguarding of the prisooen as well as enforced 
jnactioD for the pnri^dog of their souli. The canonise idea 
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of ttfnmutivtf pcnahici, enraemnuDicatton, iotcrdict* loj- 
pcmikiD, ^vai ooC mthout orlgiiuiiiy. It tuid as une of its 
abjcci» the atneodnicat of the guilty person, although 
the Chnrcii was u soKciious for ilieir nptrataoce as for 
their ameadmeat. The most important of these pcaaltiea 
wa; eixoininiuiieatitin, which might be either a total 
aclusiDQ from the Church {major czcommiibkatiou), or 
merely aa etelusion from parricipadoit in the sacnaieats 
and thr liturgy {minor excommnnicatioD). In the pre* 
classic period of the law all rdattou with the ezeommuni- 
CJtcd were forbidden. But in the eletenih century this too 
lercre rale waa modified by numerous evcepiioni, and at 
the end of the Middle Ages, by the bull Ad tritandu of 
Manin ^'(1418), it operated only in the cate of those who 
had been excommantCiiTed ffftiditer ft fxprfsit. 

Finally, svhile the ecdcsisnical courts adopted little by 
little almott all the ruLa of the Roman procedure, they ap¬ 
plied horh disciiminarioQ and addJtians. From the Ger¬ 
manic law rliey borrowed certain featores, for fTampU ihe 
puTgatio, In order to ensure the effectual proscendon of 
crime the Church introduced the system of denunciation, 
and to ponUh tnhooqduct and scandals amongst derht the 
bquisitorial procedure. The wditus iudithrii of the 
canoniits drew up detailed rules » to proof, especially 
proof ^ witnesses. In order to csiabluh a fact two ocular 
or amiculat svituessea were required, worthy of credence 
and igieeing in all points. The judge retained a great 
diicfetiois in weighing the evidence, his icntence being 
dependent only on the lesdmnny of the wirnesses ‘ if be 
were thetetd mcliaed No fotm of procedure has ever 
given a greaier troporrance 10 the e^r/Bjn iWtrif, and in no 
other has the search for truth been more effectirely kept 
free from the sha eV i fts of fomTaliam, We have already 
called attention jn this feature io the case of mstriage, and 
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thcr-e IB no belter illnitTitiDn of it than the ibwny of 
notoriclj, secordiog lo which aU ncnoriom factr vvctc 
adjudged sonamarilf wilhont fbrnial accuu^ion or righi 
of eppcih 

At the vety time at which the lystem of the canoo law 
wai reac h ing completioo !bc cnii of the Qiurch^s perioJ ol 
onlIUj^otellCe waa approadibg. Imcrnal rcvolutiosii—the 
tranBitrcnce of die Papacy to Avignon^ the Great Sdikm, 
the Conriliar niOTeiDcatt the Refonnatioii—brought tem¬ 
porarily to the gTOond the Tariom organismi of which she 
was^ composed ind deprived her of the aUeghmee of a great 
many snbjects:^ The power of national ftares incrcaiedt 
and little by little the authority of the ecd^iatitcal hierarchy 
was restricted to apirirual concerns. Acting opon the 
theories of absolutism and of enlightened dcfpoxisinf kings 
regajjicd control of all temponi and eTCts of ccclcfiajticil 
afialn ciVrn toira}* The State controlled the activid-ca 
and cemures of the Chnnch, tupervised its accegsion* of 
property, taaed In ccinporal pcsesrioos^ bridled the rellgioui 
collated to b^eficc*, gapped ecdesiastical jirm- 
diction, lu own pa wen tucreMed at the cipeaM ihcoe 
of the Chiirch, which were fegatdcd at dep^dent apan 
concegsiong made by princci and therefore rev'ocable, and 
iometimes as b<dd 'ii£Uipatioii& of pohlic dgbn. TIlc last 
period m thii ceclutioa was reached with the en of colera- 
lion (all fonni of faith being on tenus of equality) and 
the Beparaiion of Church and State^ 

The Church liA$ not accepred ihb dispenion of her 
powers. On cenain points she has munciitied her rigltu at 
dogmas^ In proportion as her sphere of Lnflueoce w'a* 
dimhihhcd, the schools interpreted her principtet tno-re 
strictly in dmac, and these loit nothing of their sercrity in 
actual practice. Theological jmiificitlons replaced aigti- 
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memt dnifB frcm posUiine Uw. Where formerly ccoodj^ti 
had jQtU^ed the unmtuiiijr of dcrls and eccli^iastjnl pro- 
peny by dtatioiu from the Theodoriui tode and firom the 
decretair, for Juan Lope* (Meeath century) or Girolamo 
Albant (tixteentk centnry) it lufliced to their lacred 
character and the tupport of Smpturei, in which the 
priett, he laid, appear^ * as a son of angd or god On 
other points, for ctample in the tphere of eeonanijc rda- 
tiotii, there Was progressiTe adaptation of the law to changing 
conditioDS. As eommErcial yentorea tnerensed the impor¬ 
tance of coin and as the Church had need of money and 
aba of the means of invesimg her capital, the theories of 
nsniy and of a jmt price were modified, and nothing is more 
cnrioiu than to watch the Ingenuity and casutmy of the 
theologians and canoniiw in thtlr attempts to reconcili} 
their prindptm with neccssily^. 

One section of the eWe law therefore has become 
obsolete, another has been modifierL Yet another has 
remained intact and alive. We hive noted at the br^jinning 
of this essay the cireM way in which the Church has 
preserved her former dtscipLine^-what she has borrowed from 
the past ti clearly seen in the rich apparatus of notes in the 
recent C^dix (191S)—and also some important cantributions 
of canon to modem law. The cataiognr of these debts it 
not yei camplete, for every year the most learned and most 
acute of our dvfliani and those least inclmcd to orertate 
the pnctical value of huiorical teseardi make fresh addi¬ 
tions to it. The poim to be cmphajiacd is that neither the 
canonists nor the civilians intended to draw op a Ust of mere 
' relics The classic bw is not dead ; i« prindpla and 
the devdoptneot of their consetjuencet continuea. Tww 
exroplei will aiusmte this point. First, the characieristic 
which ap peared fundamental in the history of the hierarchy, 
that it ccotraliitation, was brought into prominence in the 
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c«itur7the CotmcD of Trent and by the popes, 
especially Pope Siitiu V, the foimder of the Roman Con- 
gregatjona. The Vmd-CjJi CDracfl {J870) defined papil 
^pfiUlbtlity and Rjome contintics along its monarchical way. 
And again^ the ideas of good faiih and equity whith tmdcrlay 
ihe CAiiDDist theory of coattacti still infinence the Icgisbiorc 
of iCHnday, and ihose shrewd coneeptioti$ of the jujt price 
and a just wage are more vital than any system ihat has been 
pnciically applied becao^ ih^ cipTess onr permanent 
ideah Thtift the present is linked to the distant cenrciriqs of 
Innocent III and Gregory VII; and indeed even to chose 
more distant^ for many of the ideas which bore fruit in the 
ck»ic age Avere the heritage of past dvilizatiom. The care 
of the poor and the oppressed which waj charsctenBlic of 
Judaism, the Roman love of order and anthority^ the Greek 
conceptions of political economy and format logiCf the 
cnihojiasn] and scnipulousatia of the Celts, which were 
ihown more paracularly in their penircatkl rptein—aJl 
these conquerrs of the human mind, which seemed to her 
in accordance with her fondamcnral ptindplei, went ta the 
enrichment of the Chimch^s Law» and were asslmlLated 
to her own docnine after such modification and correction as 
wai required to bring them into harmotky with her ewn 
point of view* It h indeed the behest moral tradition of 
the West and of the Mcditerianean people whidi haa been 
gathered up and handed down to 11s in the classic law of 
the Chuicfu 
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iiL ROMAN LAW 


A^fosfc tbe mo^t importjnt of tho^ of tl^e mind 

banded down by cbe Middle Ag« to modem ctniet mnit be 
reckoned the hw of Rotate The complete rule and canon 
of a highly orgxoked and cirniced society, it cstablishci 
a ssftirtaccoT}- bahmee her ween each to an*! nghxt and his 
doties^ Tisiimg iheir viokcidti with died s^octionj, and 
Uying down fomti of procedure which permit of those 
tanctions being applied with dtEcemnient or their rigour 
related. Over all flood an luthority^ powetful to protect 
the life and labour of the individual, prudent to secure for 
the whole people the foil beneht of indiridu] eSort« The 
formulation of Roman Law was the greatest triumph of the 
ancient world, iti it the Middle Agei had, of course^ no 
part; but th^ have traiuinkled it to ui. The great 
cataclysm of the fovasiom might eiiily Eiave dcftroyed 
Roman Law when it destroyed the policlcal aoveteigoty of 
Rome. To leawaicn* to restore to life^ to spread ic fat and 
wide in everyday use^ this wa& the ivork of the Middle Ages ; 
a work so well performed and sc Uiring that the Roman 
system temabicd the common law of Germany down to the 
promulgation of the Gemian Civil Code of 1900 ; that it 
governed the sooth of Fnnce till the Civ 3 Code of 1^04 1 
and iospired ekewhefe alma^t every legal syatem of the 
West. In ihortj the Middle Agei theniselvci were injpired 
by c e rt ain general cotLceptlont of Roman Law which were 
only to had their ihll fruition, in the world of londay* 

For ihii wonderful anrrival we must at once actnowJeiJgc 
a grwt debt of gradtude to ihe Middle Ages. Kcrertheliai, 
the medieval endeavour was ilmply to practical id van- 
tige of this legal gospel of Rome ; in so doing they occa¬ 
sionally altered and even fahified it^ fometimes from 
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prejudice, Somctiiiieq m ihe process of idjpting the tiw 
of Rume to the oeiv conditions which it was caUed upon to 
goTcra. The Taryiug pcispicadtj of inteipicieii, the 
re^jaticments of ptioticK, the aew and loinettines coDita* 
dietary aspitationa of peoples, all these ficiott nude for 
a partial deviation of medieval Ratnan Law ffom the 
historical law of ancieoi Rome, It follows that what they 
have banded down to us ti a Raman Law vety &r frenn its 
early purity, complicated and tortured by the efforta of 
medieval cbonght. To son out the legal nock-in-iiade, 
and to aKcruin what it is that tnodem society owes to 
ancteST and what to medieval Roman Law would rctjtiite 
an analyiu somewhat too detailed for such an essay at this. 
It will, I believe, be easier and it the same time sufficiently 
accurate to give a general view of the great tnovcmcacofidcas 
of which Roman Law was at once the axis and the inatru* 
mcQt from the downfall of Roman sovereignty C£> our own 
day. To do so ive will invcstigait three great <]ucStiotil t 
I. How and when was tlie renaissance of Roman Law in 
Western Europe broughc about, and what has been in 
regard to it the attitude from lime to rime of sehoiarv and 
pracriiing lawyets f II. ^\Tuch xitt the great leading con- 
ceptioni of Rome which struggled to life again in the hfiddlc 
and are being more fully realiied to-day f HI. What 
procedure <hd the Middle Ages adopt m altering Roman Law 
to meet their needs, and how far can we follow their cxamplel 

I 

i. It is universally recognized that ths barbarian in vaiio'ni 
of the fifth century did not, in Gaul, in Italy, or in Spain, 
desrroy the practice of Roman Law, That practice imvlved 
among the ro m s uit ed peoples aud does oot appear even to 
have be^ attacked by the mvaden. In the midst of thri ft 
popnlatioas the Barbarians insinuated themselves in ever- 
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increuiag numhcr^ their own eiutoms but 

lapecting tho^of their ndglibourip which it wi$ the duty 
of the ]ndg» to uphold e»ctly at it had been while the 
Itfrdjiliip of Rame was ftill effetni^e, Thii gcnerial aurviva! 
ii a phenomeDon of which numcrotis cxpltnaiioos can be 
giren. Fim of all* there h the gntat Dumcrical preponder¬ 
ance of the ronumized popylation ip comparisoa with the 
original barbamn influn^ a preponderance which made 
ioiposaible the absorpifoo of the RomaQ by the haThariis 
element; then there h the niual method of tie iiiTaaioii- 
As 1 mle tie iArbariaOi who eitablishitiJ thenifelves on 
loil of the Empire came tlicfc ai aimliariei forming part 
of the Roman army 4nd subjected* at Jeast ae a matter of 
taw, to tie Imperiit niitharity t they were mere g^nisoni 
w Ithnut reajon for meddling in lie civil life of the popda- 
tioiu it whose midst they were starbacd. X+ater sdU* when 
a* diferent liatea in dificrent localitiK tic nsmpations 
had caused the rejection by the barbarian chie& of even 
lieir nomluid atibjection to the Empire* the persicence of 
Roman Law is explicable, nor only by the preriansly formed 
coftoms of the diTerse races* bat also by the inadeijnacy of 
the barbarJan laws, wbidi were too rudlmentiry to regulate 
the emteh more complex and more active juristic interconne 
of the romADized populace* Thus it comes about that even 
tic barbariaXL texts themselves admit the eristence through¬ 
out tie West of two parallel sireatna of legal acrixity* a 
Roman and a barbarian stream. Thii state of aSaJrs LiaLed 
KFeial centuries, its duraiion Taryrng in difiTcfent region# 
according to the extent of thdr germaiiizatiorii the impor¬ 
tance of auDcesdivc barbarian inroadf^ and even according to 
the changes and chances of political history, Ln Franco tie 
South long’ continued to practise Roman Law in accordance 
with the Lfx Ram^ntj while die North more 

rapidly forgot it. In Italy Roman formularies continued in 
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UMC in tpic^ of the Lotobird iav^mn. t 

ence tong obtaintd between the more gcrdumwl valley 
of lie Vo and thn RoiiLagna or tin Mardbet wbifi wer* 
Iw ^CDsilive TO barbariiD LdHucdcci. Etic ermyiviere the 
popnlicc^ Ram:sn by nee or CBltorCj wii the cdtuniao prey 
of all ihz diiorden begoiten of eonqneit, blood feudi 
afT:a]iciied by the helplcsmcu of the judlctiiy^ iigh-banded 
&cebootiog of banilitd ciidFtmni xicbeUious againtt e^erf 
control; and it was impossible that it should through 
sock ao ordeal umeathed, Uliioiately in tpiie of tie efforts 
of the Caroliagun dynasty to restore driilzation, tie whole 
Western worlds Gallo-Roman and barbanan aliiijc^ fell back 
to a stage of social devcloptneac far behind that of pre- 
baTbaiian Rome. Roman Law^ in those localities where it 
still Subsisted, was forced to accommodate itself to the IctcI 
of the general ignorance, was reduced to precepts more and 
more elementary, and^ for the majority, ceased evcti to be 
Intdligiblc. Of specific law there remained only a detritus 
of practice preferred in traditional usage. Contimul 
retrogression had redticed popular mentality the primi¬ 
tive;, and forms of sodal life to the mdimemaiy: the 
Roman eynem was no longer the law adapted to their needs 
Of theif aapirations; inevitably the ciade barbarian concept* 
held the fields From the tenth century the night grew 
darker and the West seemed incapable of drawing benehr 
from its old del mth Rome. 

a. Very wont however, a reaction sec in almost every¬ 
where. The cities, organizing themselves more compactly, 
began to fed □ new security behind their walk. The 
nadonal migratbns were finished and the peoples of the 
West ^ttlcd down at last to a sedentary sute. Men of 
peace and tociaJ order gathered togetb^ of their own 
accord and placed themidves under the guidance of the 
lord of ionic neighbouring castle In order to put a itop 
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hy force to fi mU y wir ajjd to tht bfiganildge of town 
sgaiiifit town. Tlicy wctc figilmi iu mdntaln^ tins 
k^cndty of the mada, they protected the work of Ubauion 
and armani, thcj fosiercd pioduction and cichange. The 
Wen sec itulf to cUmb tlowly back tip the hill down which 
h had to qukUy falkzL The return to an otganitied and 
peaceful tate of locieiy made ponlble a renewed undet^ 
standing of the Talne nf anoent dhdptine ; and when 
tcholan diicoTered in ancienc muLuecripis die of Rome, 
of which the vcij cxhicence had almost been forgocTeUi the 
admiration of oofniempotad^ was unreserred and their 
hopes unlimited Studious youth flocked in crowds to the 
Universitw to hear the new gospel read and expounded^ and 
returned hlled with an oirerflowing -cntlmamm. The C&tfuJ 
lurif of Jusrinian, Jibe a great wa^e on an undefended coaar^ 
seemed likely to ttibmeige Italy^ France^ even England^ and 
to wipe DU I all trace of the cusloma which the narrow 
simplicity of the fblk-bwyets had laboriously and oficn 
cluDuily raised. 

This rcnakiancc of Roman Law came about first in Italy 
at the h^inning of the mdikh ccutary at the Univ^titf of 
Bologna under a joHsconsolt named Imeriu^ of whom we 
know Tery little. He wia the head of a achool which quickly 
became fame us Throughout the Wear. He left equally 
famous drsciples, imown a* ' the Four Doctors * Bulgam^ 
hlaixinui, Ugo« and Jacobus, who were lumtnoncd, as 
imperial counsel, to tit in the Diet of Roncaglia 
by the Emperor Frederick Barhatos3a% The four doctor^ in 
their turn trained up numerous successors; and, driven 
onward by apostolic ferrour or iometimea by the upi and 
downs of the intestinal squabbles of die little Italian towns 
to which they belonged^ rheie lucceuon went out to cany 
the good tidings, some to France is Rogeriuf| Auo^ and 
Btacentlnus, others like Tacarius into England, 
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There hai bcea mach disctufiioit ;ibcmt the CAiLsa md 
ctiracTcr of thi* rtnai^imee. But it it now settle that it 
W3$ neither so sudden nor so unforcseeD is wis ii one dme 
rupposrd. It wai bui the hitvcsr of a leed-dnie dating 
back for a nentiiTy befbre. In Itilj?* the mcmQn& of 

Rome were more tCEUCtmulj^ held r^^an elsewberc;. There 
tic ccdnpilationi of JoitinLin had been neproduced la more 
numemus nunmeriptSp having been brought direct into 
lie ei3irchatc of Ravcitna the Imperial armies. Tie 
cities of Lombardy had returned to gteat commercial 
prosperitj ind their mhahiuats hid felt the need of* deeper 
and more searching study of jurUtic relations. Alrtidy^ in 
answer to thh dcmindt was being taught in the doiuish- 
ing Univeisities of Pavia^ of Riv^uup and perhaps even 
earlier of Rome. At Pavti the interpreters of Lombard Uw 
had even csnived to adapt their lystem to the varied juristic 
need* of an active commercial intorconrK.* The restoration 
of Roman was only the hn and the happieit of these 
efforts. 

From ihe moment that lawyers applied theituelvel to 
study the Cofpiti fimV of Jusdnitn^ they were captivated 
by its twofold lupcnoriiy of theory and practice* Many 
were the specific solsdons which they found there ready 
made, anticipating (even in details) the practkal ccunplica- 
tons which their orwn mindj were not ytt Etamcd to unravel. 
Their admiratiDn was also commanded by the methodical 
way in which each concrete case was reduced to its ^miatic 

^ The fuiUKkfl IjmffAQc WM bom Ml PjivLi Mhtmt aj>, He 

cauf b£ Ebefc for •onic limc md fXienraidv vttnt io Ftuice, whm hs 
fotiDiled ttc mbb^Y of Ufic, In .Nosmaady, which mpidlv bv^amc m ^e»i 
CKmiK of IrBirditg, unmig ict icbolan Siinc AascIiAt Yvif erf 

CbartfM, Wid Lhe fkiture Pop^ Alrux^d» JL Afirf IVllHam't Ceoi^tuir 
of I^P£l»Qd L«iiraac wai chMcn Archb^ihop of Contetbi^y in lojOb 
ud it wBi be who tnmBhr tq the dfit fniitfiL! leeda of luJiiui 

jurisilc tboeifht. 
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3nd mi I'Angcdi m tifi cstegoay qt under the jcgii 
of mne co^iuiundLng principlifp ivhibc thb principle ludf 
WAS seen to be but rhc applic^rion of 3 more ciilted and 
tnore geneml truths Wtai a gtilfsepaaied this fuLnnotiioufr 
logical procession of ideas from the uolated, disconnected, 
and apparently arbitraiy tolutions w hkh were all that cren 
the most ad¥2nced of the birbarian codes could J 
To crown all, these great prindplct themseWet wcjie found 
to he closely allied with the moral conceptiDiu^ the accept¬ 
ance of ivhidi the Chiircli hiid dmiiig Lwdre centuries been 
ftTi™g EOteenre against a welter of phyiical force. Such^ 
for imuncej was the notkm of equity on which the earliest 
gloflsaidrs argued at fuch length t such was that of the 
natural equality of all men which Justinbn Taught in spite 
of the harsh fact of ilavcr}-: such again was thac of the 
ftovetcignry of the people to which imperial omnipotence 
had at least paid lip^tervice. To condndej each found 
iu ihE law of Justinian lut eaiymg needs and asptrittona 
Mtk&ed without altering die soLidity of its organizaiion or 
the fair hierarchy of social orders whkh ii caubluhes. 

The first articuilc of ^chobrs brought face to face idEh 
those wTiTicn monumenEi ivas one of derotion* They must 
learch them and know dicin ; and to fhi^ search they 
brought an unbounded faith which refused to admit in the 
imperial handiwoTk the possihiUty of either failing or 
Contradiction. Hence the abniidaiit wealth of purely 
^pla^tory literature * ofgloises first gTammaiical and then 
juris tti:; of ^ cnatinuacicpris * or of vvhole titlea 

whichf when joined together, became the Summiij ?; of 

atiempiing to recoudle the contradicriojis of 
Various Roman tera or later to solve j diflieult case not 
expresily foreseen. Of all thii mighty effort of intcrprca- 
iiori and rcconcijiatJOQ achieved by the * school of the 
glo^tors * the resuLu were condensed during the first half 

9 h 
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of Lhe thirtecntli c^Dttny into iht * Great Gloss of Acctcf^ 
iiui Such vru hi success tint in. cestiln towns^ and even 
tc timta in UriLTOTi ty teacliing^ it ueurped the place and the 
authoiitf of JiLdtiiibn. 

During this century md a half the authority of Rcumn 
Law was so muTemlly aecepted that ancknt usages and 
municipal itatntei were lost in the floods and lawyers could 
hardly think of fcserring chetn even the mullet earner 
in their daily practice. Ncvcriheleu, the day came when 
1 hall was called t towards the iniddle of the thlrteenib 
century enthuitaun calmed down. The glossaton^ tnt all 
their good iDieniiomt had singulifly complkated the le^a] 
syiicm even of Junmbftr and had loo ofeen made of h a 
sitimhluig-block for the cutninon people who were ignomti 
and witbout advice and had no instincTivc tmilItiD!ii to 
teach them how to iruect the many requlxcmentf of the 
Roman Law, Moreova^ in dally ii&e the dos^ical docirinea 
iQnaetimet did violence to the popular conscience | for 
rtadltiLJiial conception* (ootably coecenimg the government 
of the fomilyp luccenion^ the property tclationi of husbaod 
and wite) and tradilionol procedare were very diff erent 
bom the conccptiotia and practice* of Rome, In^nsibly 
therefortt first in France, afterward* in Italy following the 
example of France, tbe popular will rcroked and InAUTcd 
on 3 respect for Local ouge. A complete theory wo* aocord*^ 
ingly elaborated of the pan width ihqnld be played and 
the legal force wrhSch should be wjidded by cnttom ; ^ and 

^ Thm ilic&ry oF iJit autlunijr iJknml tia cuitefb t»jr tlit dvilZite*, 
ctlll Gnere iharraludveqr tbat UiserVr arc ocmtfsljciicd to tw 
with m 4 p*pcf a* ikihi Thg: |lMut<ir« not dtEny the Ie^bI 
■u£h «^7 af nutgiia; hut ta teauole the icau of the 
BUfpon it nith the kfblAtiVQ enmipotcnef ^clcfited tA the Emperer 
by tJhe pfc|»le winch fi i Fid t tsyrDciQB ia Jiutlnutii, tht^ for 

Uw ef tmtm an Xmpenai iram Icifttii, a* | iitcrwordi 

hnFtiod} ef Ix^lativc kuthtuUj* It b only the trlj» 
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iJiftH. RomiQ riUei ivcrc iiiTcrpr^^ed in a mote atiractJ>c 
ipjTit and with inote coDces^ian to popular ignorance. In 
England tile movoment acnountErd almost to an eipulimn 
of the Qvfl Law* Ai the saitte Ume* its doctors were carried 
along hy the great j^holiEtic tide Arliidi jetting in 
fiPDiir of constmetive bgic^ and tended to disfcgaid thxr 
itrict letter ind to rally more to the principle \vlLicii. 
be ejEiracted from it. Thii principle they would enlarge 
and eren modi^ to as to abftotb into lr ctxitomarF coticep- 
lioDs, Mid to provide tanctioit fcr practices tpning of new- 
fonnd needs. Moreover^ from the middle of the twelfth 
centoiy alongside the Civil Law and traching in the same 
idt-ucla^ tie ChnitJi had wotked one a itew jorijpnidcnce 
whose purpose oris to comment on and to expand the new 
comptUtions of in canfc$son and pondl^ and to |ijovide 
for the action of its special conrti* This was the Canon Latv^ 
sprung like the Civil Law fmm Homan tourco, but from 
biblical and sacred qrigini as wdL hi legislation extended 
in pan over the lamc groond aa the tTSfcm of JtutiJiian, 
was inipired by the purest Chrhtianltj^ and made the same 
tin varying and tmi venal claim ta the allegiance of all 
ChnstiindDiiip The civil Lana ccnild not possibly ignore chia 
great movement of jumpmdence ^ indeed they ^equcntly 
took part in |air: aa the canonhts aho worked ip concert 
with them at the modification of Roman secular lavt^* 
Obviomly^ the redprocaJ inflnencc of the two syttemt on 
one another was mcvluble^ 

All these new dements gave to the exponndiog of the liw 
a new dincction and called to birth a new AchooL that of tlie 
dUlccticunSt which dosed and lupplantcd that of the 

denied dm XKcmiif For inch « jrait wd daind caitdiii frtea jiiat- 
Jirtion alloidiiff dut cuifpfli, IOk jimidietiM, wvM anjaife rdiditv by 
pmoipiifKdj £^ft^u 4^ dirmi uaiisn^f^ i, pp. tjj aad io\^^ 4^ 

and TotL j iQ^jV 


ahi 
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glotsnioT^. Bcgmning in France duruifr tlie tccond hiilf ot 
the thirtiicnth century, is earliest reprcjcntitiine was J jmes 
of R^'ignj’i bisliDp of Verdun, folloft-cd by Pexer of Bdle^ 
percbCj ilean of che duplcr of Notre-Dame of Parii, after¬ 
wards bubop of AntiirTe and duncidlor of the King of 
France, The principal representatives of this echool among 
m are all Churdram^ By Cynus of Pbtoia the school Vrai 
carried into Itsly, whicb it conquered ^ it attained its 
highest Eminence with an halkD juriseonmlf of the first 
half of the fouritenth centniTj Bartoliis of Sassoferrato^ 
ITiroughonE the West, Eartoloj achteved a time compafabk 
to that which i ceniaiy earlier had belonged to Accumus, 
ind left many disciples^ of v^ham the most celebrated, 
Bildui* died early In the fifteenth ccncnry, Tkii school 
was duuactcrized both by its spirit oi compromise with 
local wid canon law and by its constructive dogmatism, 
h would use u kgical formula at one moment to press to 
extremes principles which the ugadty of the andent jajis- 
consult s mode rated by others acting in an opposite directioo i 
at another to build up cnodem and custonufy ideas on 
a Roman foundation. 

The docmnal results of this new orientation of Roman 
Law were in unison with certaLo wcll-knowD historical 
events. In France, for example, the monarchy was growing 
stronger and at the close of the twelfth and beginnbg of the 
thirteenth century (Bouvinei, 1^14) had caac ofi the iwaj 
q{ the German Emperor, Nevertheless, in the eyes of tbs 
Romanists it was simply a local sovereignty legally sub¬ 
ordinate to and contrasted with the Umpcror, the principal 
ch;iracterhtic of whose ovcrlordship was (in abstract tlieory) 
that it kneiv no bounds. Long agei were needed to reduce 
this abstract supremacy over aU Chriatendorti to 1 harmlcsi 
hisiorital survivaL Small ivondcr that the kings of France 
koLcd with lome tavour on the before theit 
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tiibunalf of ictiiuun u> the prejudice of tint Roui^n 
hsvt urhich tavotiried of ibe fmpemr,. Iiitleed* in alliance 
vdtk rtn papac7 thc7 ihowcd iheir luniJ still more clearly 
by measurea difconr^ging the spread of Roman Law Teaching. 
AlthoDgh^ therefore, during the Thirteenth centnry there 
was reason to fear that in Northern a* in Southern Franco 
the legislation of Justlnljiii miglit ithle the exist mg growth 
of euiitom, in the fourccenTh, on the contraiy* the Sooth 
alone rcmaitbcd fiihject^ and in the North Justinian ivaa 
reduced to the role of auxiliary or fupplcmcntil Uw^ <if 
wriiren rcafon laggefting a (olution when cuatom door noi 
dictate one. Hence the grut clivhion of France into the 
tdritcrici; of written and thoee of cnatdiaaTy law. 

Thli was the ontivard and visible result, hostile to Roman 
Lavr and in harmony with the liberation of the monarchy 
from Roman impaid fnzerainty. But there was another 
and contrary rcaolt whkh lUnstraces die high degree of 
legs! acumen already developed in France. The jnm- 
cooBidtJ of the North had all been brought up m the school 
of Roman Lasv. Cu Ktoni was fin id, nncefraiiLp contia^ 
dictoiy; k had never passed through the cmcible o£ a pna- 
mulgation in writing or been refined hy abstract juris¬ 
prudence, Inevitable cotnpajhoni mmt daily have fhown 
the technics] superiority of the Civil Law with iu tabulated 
xulcfl and fine disunctiom: aa witness Boutrillcr, who in the 
fourteenth centary and in Northern France frigmatizef 
die tuftonmy law aj * hateM \ and, rhotigb he admits its 
sway, pack^ hh study of it with nndbgniied borrawingt of 
Roman rulcs^ Our cusTumak tell the wme talc; the 
Customary law, though officially vjetorioua, romanizes more 
than ever before. At the same time and on die ocher hand 
by its resistance to the dvilianr in matters of deep-seated 
popular tendment, custom becomes conedous of itself and 
h stripped of al] bnt its irreducible cssenee. In the four- 
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teciLih ^iLjd EftKntb. ccninri^ didr R^^nun Icgj] cducatian 
hai tamght ctuECFOury juiiati bibin of mind !:□ whkh. 
their predecessors were fitrangen f habits of cxactitudei of 
^eadi^mesSf and of rigoroas logk in the handUng of 
enstom. They tiriTe^ lomednies fiTen with the open 
afis^tance of the ciyiliim^i m gratp cbe Proteus of casiom 
and pave the way for its codificadou. Such i wort eotdd 
not be accomplished withont Large borrowings from Roman 
Law, and nmny were the embryo piinciplei of coatom which 
had to be abimdoncd in faYOur of thdr Roman nviis. 
Romm Uiflneocc, then, becomes more difficult lo disentangle 
mjto the mass f lioce it ti exerted not ordy oO the solotioEU 
adopted bur on the whole spirit of thdr applk^tloDi 

tn England no part of the tealm waa in direct oonract 
with Italy; the juriitic unity of the whole conn cry was 
maintained ; and the romaaitt mduence war only feltf a^ it 
was in the North of Franccj by the channel of emtomary 
jurists of whom Braetcn waf the most aDthoritative^ Eng¬ 
land, alfio^ escaped much more qnkldy^ the cycle of Roman 
mBnence ending In the conr^ of the fourteenth century* 
The tystemadc xbstraciioni of Roman Law had from the 
very outset beivildered English practitioners. For thii very 
reason they had begun by rejecting the absolute ‘ dominium '' 
of the RomanA (impotted by Vacariui the glossator of 
Bologna) md bad nuhlished thdr read pfoperty ou the 
fbundation of the fmrdy rdadve protection i&ord^ by the 
Awbes of fitnry XL* M the yean went by consecrating 

t licary tl'i ■dditOp o-otablf GIi&Yill mnA cbaiutllar BeeV-etr 
ntne thoreujstiJy Imbuei! with Romvn jumpnidEncii aed the lualFu 
framciJ thdr izmance are w luangctf tu Roi^^n redmiqiie. Tb* 
ff plijiriim af ihc Autu of llwdiiili to the Und* Vi 

threyiii the cenoniit nttd perlmpt mImd t of Hon Djm* 

Mltf W ifMfum Mmorum mrn Tety prahabke, NevcntelMa^ it ji 
tMnnUiiable thm tiu Aialm, lieacefidainA tkaisEh Kh^f be of the 
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nail developing tU* Royil Law of Amiwt lie mflyence of 
Ro[Q]ld Law wi4 iti£ed. But it teappeared even Ln tbe 
courfc of the thirteentli century whea iLe triumph of the 
Law of Asiizej ivai complete. Freehold hariiig henccfonli 
lit protective sanctiomf it was fomid necessary abo to 
protect certain eijstmg tenancies at will, certain tenorc* of 
lei* digaiiy ihan real property^ and certain chattel intmeats 
in poi^earion Iws thmi those of the proprietors who enjoyed 
the protection of the Aaiize. For thU the dtiliaii theory 
of po«se$ston fumrihed the jnaimiab; the “^acrioti of 
trespass ^ ukes our thoughis back to the Roman inierdku. 
But thoygk its Roman aElistion U probable, h is neverthe¬ 
less nneertain ; and though the erolurion in EngUnd of real 
and perfionai property follows a curve similaf lo that out¬ 
lined at Rome hy ‘ domimnm \ ^ posscssio in boms ^ and 
* pnsaesslp % Engllih Law prcscrret in this also a character 
ad iti own. Finally»the school of the dialecticians^ as it school 
of law, had* properly speatio^ no appreciable iiiflncm:e 
in England- It is ^om A1.0 and the Bchool of Bologna 
that Bracton and his soccessors draw theii inspiration. 
The fourteenth century was an tinpropitions time for 
jnrmic ipecnlation ^ and the England uf the hftccntlt 
century turns its thoughts inward and becomes more and 
more estraaged irom the Continent and from Roman Law% 
It is extremely probable that the great wave of Roman 
Law which overdo wed England in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries reached Scotland almost immediately. True* il 
wai not till the fifteenth and sLateenrh centnrir* that 
Roman Law took root there 10 vigoroody as to remaht even 
to ihU day one of the most ferdle sources of Scots law. 
But in the fourteenth century appeared Scollind^a earlie?t 
jitristic manual, the which is little more 

Rtiiniiii ih*mf of p<Maido3i, tcsLiltcd In thr ce^al overthrow titri dmmt 
b£ the Jttufifeja tCnKtiui] ot sba^die /niniujv bm cLLi^ct CroEn 
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ttun az] ad^pt^Eion of the fimOEis Traftatuj de Ugibuf £i 
imsuemiinibai rtgni dn^i^ of GUnviU- and GlanvilS^i 
intimacy with Rotnin idei* is imdfijiUble* In the twelfth 
eent&ry Rnhert^ Ehhop of St. Andrews, with the assent of 
King David promulgated to hij clergy che Exc^titm^i 
Ectixji^itatuis. R^gnlarump the pj rentage of which haa 
bcffli traced by recent schoIiTship to the Decretum of Yfo 
of Cliartnei, 

From the &nti Italy m general readily accepted the 
doctrine of the earlisi glo&utort^ To an even greater 
extent than in the South of FraBCtp popular usages were 
already ittoogly tmprcgnaicd with Romin Law and even 
the Lombard dement in them had already been tramfbnned* 
Nevertheless^ this mntt have cc^ the rtaliani an since 

ibc RoTTinn Law caoBecrated among them the supremacy 
af the gciman ic Emperor, The fall of Frederict 11 terra mat- 
Lng this fitpremacy could not fail to be favourable to dvilian 
infinence, the more so that henceforth the enemy whom the 
Italiau republics had to feai was no longer the Emperor 
but the Pope+ against whom the Civil Law piovlded a btil- 
warL On the other hand, the growing cotnmcrdal pruj- 
penty of the dtic*^ and the rivaLries between them acdcn- 
tnated the longing of single citiei for juristic autonomyi 
for an indivldualkm which die uniury principtc of Roman 
Law could nm samfy. Hence originace nmnerom local 
statutes coTTCSponding to the French tnstumals, which 
withuQt rejecting ihe Roman Law as a cotamou legal 
badeground step in between tc and the people and render its 
application lomewhai more dlstanr. We have already 
mentioned the complaisance of the new Bchuol of the 
dUlecticiaiis with regard to theje statqies ; and it ia well 
known that Barcoltis even tc>ok 3 leading part m elaborating 
the famous * Statute Theory * which revolted In the accept¬ 
ance of rules pcnnittiitg in certain caaet the authority of 
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Efattit» to txanjcend the limits of dric teiritcrial sotc- 
Ttiguty »ttd ihcrchy lo place i chedk on the cemmon Uw of 
Rome. But, jusi as ia France though even more noikeablf, 
the Roman inRueUCe wifl carried on hj the ranankatioa 
of the Statnttt (Balduinua at Genoa, 12291 Paul de Ciatto 
at Flotioice, 1415). 

The influence of the dialectichm of Barrolisti pre- 
domioaied in France and in Italy until the siitccnth ccntuiyi 
when it fell under the attack of the historical $ehool of which 
we Bhall ihortly speaL But firtc it ffiiU be wdl to mention 
cac of the latwt conquests of thu ^ool, namely Germany, 
where it hdd sway till the nioetecnih, we may even say tiU 
the dawn of the twentieth ccatnry* 

We might perhaps have eipectisd to find Gcnniny among 
the eaflieti and speediest conquest* of the Roman r^flcinnwr/* 
The doctrine of the mviHiiis rccon*tfuctcd the imperial 
omnipotence to the profit of the German aation, which 
appeared as the tucccssor of Rome and claimed title to 
hring under her iceptre all RomeV ancient temiorie*- 
This was definitely the pnctensioii of tredeiielL Barbarotsa 
at the Diet of Roncaglb, where, seated m his 
and sorTouiided by the font doctors of Balognti he added 
two * fluthcntics ^ to ihc ancient law* of Jnstinian. Hever- 
thcless, Germany^* first afcitude wai one of relistance. 
Perbapi because the German folk was sciU too far removed 
by the savagery of its mannEii from the foil refinementi of 
Roman Law; perhap* because in the unending atrife of the 
twelfth and thirteenth cmtuiics Roman Law appeared 
as the banner of that damineenng foreign civilixatLofi which 
wBi made auch a grievance against the Holienataafea ; 
in any case there is no trace of Roman bjfluciicc in the 
Alift&f qf Saxony (1215) and very little in the MjW &f 
S^abii^ (^375)* Mofwver, both in political life and in 
priYate aflaim the conccpibn of personal law tvas very 
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firmtjT jqd «r/ widely held ia GexmaBy; ibs that ia, 
ever}’ man to live tlie law qf hii liojnelftsd, and even tke 
law of hi* own «*dal clia, and to reftue ab^te&irc to my 
common diKjplmc, Tbia piecemeal tendtaxy to individiiaj 
autoBDiny bronglit about the edipK of the Empire during 
tbe tntetregnuin md the eiowiii of i Uige ctop of local 
independeot legal tystema in direct conflict with Roman 
unity. Civil Law wju noi entirely tmknown, for the fonr- 
teenth and Gficcntlt eentnries ate marked at Gemuny by 
nmnerout little tieatuo! which institute a frequent min- 
panson between Roman imperial law and mimieipi] usages. 
Rejected though it mighr be, its infiuence was none the las 
proent.^ Add to this diversity of hwi the nmltiplidty of 
jarkdictioiu each upholding the mdependente of its own 
jurhpmdencc, and wc shall undentand the chaos wfhiii 
vrai Germany iu the fifteenth cecniiy. The remedy 
came from the very virulence of the disease. Commerce 
developed in Germany between city and city and held out 
its hands beyond the borders of Germany to the ciriQ of 
^^ly* Franccj Flanders^ and ehewhert: men weie forced 
of necessity to meet by common consent tuperior cooro of 
iaiorcommunaf jnaticc capable of tiring above local divet- 
gencej oflegisUtioB and of Judging by the light ofa common 
law of their own malting. The groundwork was provided 
by the mmiiah of Roman Law in vogue 11 the univexsities 
w^ch Italian Jurists fonnded in Germany at this time; 
and some of these manuals enjoyed for this I'ciy reason an 
aatoohhingly wide popularity. At the mne time in the 
most widely discussed case*, the pracliec grew up of an 
offiojil Bahmurion of the issue to the nmters of the imiver- 
iitiej for the opinion which they alone vrare competent to 
base opou broad reasoqa of equi^. Bartolai provided an 
incahauatible mine of solution, couched in peremptory 
form, Thu, by ju own cicellcnce, by the lame of m 
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blcrprcietfp md without inj dEfinStd IcEisIatwc acccptiiiice, 
Romiii Ln w fneC Uic miiyeraxll)r admitted need for a common 
Ttilc and liawjy bill; rurel^'Ctinquci'ril m country wbicb at tbe 
outset bad been in difF eient eten The crown 

ind ttimmit of fba conqficit was the foundation ic the 
sixteenth ccntniy of the Imperial Court of Juiti«,N Thb 
tnadc the Roman Law the common hw of all GcrmsnT— 
a position which it held down to the promtilgation trf the 
Imperial Civil Code in 1900. Tme that little by liule 
during: these four ccDturic* its domain was dreumsenbed 
by Tirioua royal codes issued in the different kiogdoms; 
but unca 1900 the Roman Law was admiitedly superior to 
these^ Beside, what Germany followed was nor the Roman 
Law of Justinian but the law interpreted and tranimogTified 
by the Bariolbtt- In Germany, itt latest conquest^ that 
celebrated mhool continued w Bourish long after the test 
of Europe had dewrted it for the hiitonoil school: of this 
we muse now spcal- 

In the sixteenth century^ ai h wdl knowiip western 
Europe aa a whole tnrntd with enthusiaisin ro pagan anti* 
qnity. The happy outcome of a number of accidents had 
been to render possible the direct study of ancient texts; 
and men were alwe to the mental squalor of preceding 
centuncs and to the way in which the real factB of antiquity 
tad been misunderstood by scholnsiic phUoaophy and 
religions prejudice. Youth ind coufidtmee were the order 
of the day; and in ihc glamour of Greece and Rome reason 
and liberty of thought were born anew. Learning was 
light-htsirted, brarep and yotithfoL totally without reverence 
for the receai past 1 the leading strisga ol tradition were 
thrown iway; nDthiug «ai left imqu«xioiicd+ How could 
the Dialect icitns rarvive such ^ mutiny with their tbitruse 
iuTolununSt their great piles of rubbith and puerflities? 
For ihere is no denying that the jnxisti of this school gave 
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cFpcntn^ fot ciiidcifrEi^ Their desire lo reconcile tycTy 
contisdiciion^ 2nd to find Rgm^n auihorirj for pr^cticil 
lobtbiis the reTex^e af Rcm^n hd 10 dnldish liati-splitnng 
and great dcjctiimJ imceriMiitf, They liad covered the 
Roman teit& wich 2 pamitic vcgctaLiOi] to tinimjoit ai to 
alter rheir whole aspect* It is easy to Emder$und the kolv 
leal with which the humanists set sham the djcatrgctJOQ of 
this tacrilcge^ and the tcsinvm achieved by those (of whom^ 
in France, Cuja& ii the chief) who made ii their IjfeV work 
to restore the Kcman compiladons to their origmal purity- 
Bqt from our presenc point of view the tcnpnmnt £ict ii that 
the IiEimamit^ in ihdr aingle'iniudcd reiteration of the old 
Roman Law in i daisictl framework have finally baubhed 
It from the present to the cverbitiiig calm of the past. 
They saved it from the dirtortLons of everyday life and 
practice ^ but they nude of it for the future no more than 
a fdgid wort of arr with no effective influence beyond that 
which a cttltnxied mind may fbd by the contemplation of an 
artktic harmony- The humanistSt one mighc almost say^ 
ended the popnlar destiny of Roman Law in the West, 
Nevertheless, at fint the success of the htimanJjU was 
more apparent and resounding than deep or real The hold 
of die Bartolistf and of the glossators generally over the 
jurisprudence of the West was so dose chai the hununtitf 
themselves did not even think of pushing their doctrine to 
eatremes. For nearly three centurits they dahned for the 
Cisil Law, exactly aa the ffarrolitis had done, a domain of 
general daUy use. Not till ihc nincTccndi century^ hardJy 
till the iaTcer pare of that century, did the humanist refomo 
bad tn its (iill rerults* Thus m the * written law ^ cerritoriei 
of France it was not the Roman Law of Cujat which was 
held to be binding. Legal practice maintained its old 
habits of compromise and contmued to approximate, vrith 
or viithout the aid of the revhed Roman texts, to the 
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totuiiom adapted ia tlte ncighbouriiig oistoiniTy icmtdria. 
The only effect of the renaisEance was tci dtabliih i dia- 
tidctioii berween witcen Imw tad Roman Law» In ihe 
custozDarj' territories the mflncnce of RooLon Law wm fdt 
in two different wap* The gteii jarista, DmnoTiliD* 
d’Argenir^, Chopin^ Lebrun^ Pothier, were worthy anccei- 
sorr of the ancient ffudemUJ ~ in lucceESivc editions of the 
cartoms and m their own interpretation their art wai aho\ra 
in guiding custom on the ro^d marked out by the great 
Roman iLgnposti^ They freed it from local pceuliaritiei, 
ind accentuated iu common tcadeucicij paving the way 
for the fusion of all the custoiru in a united natiotul Itw* 
Secondly, for lack of commentary on the varying local 
cuscomf, lawyer^ wene compelled to fall bade on Roman 
Jxaw in its great function of supplemEntary hw or * written 
leison ': natural diffidence made them loafh to give up 
the help of the great past* It was only very graduilly that 
the ebboration of cominon principlef from a converging 
interpretation made it possible for the baldest among them 
to appetl to a * customary common law * rather than to the 
* supplementary * Civil llawn This was due to the impact 
of the Frenrih Revolution* 

Moreover^ thb ^ written reason ’ of Roman Law wn 
a conception very close to the natural law which wa» the 
pride of the cighteenth-ceniuiy' fhilosophen tkrmighoiit 
Europe* Now tLit the strict letter of the kw was no longer 
held binding, it waa easier to ImJc upon it as a social ideal. 
To imitate the ckssicat detnocrades^ aa the rcvolutiiMury 
thinlerv conceived [hem, and to establish the iway of 
universal reason : with these aims in view the French 
Kevolntion proebimed the great principles on which tnodem 
societies rest—some at leaai of which arc (as we shall showj 
A legacy from Roman Law* 
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U 

Let UA cnticrairoac m liiicnLiiigle the main et^ncepiiona of 
public ^nd private law which the Middit Ages ^rrcfwed 
from Rome and have Kutded down to 0$; and firtt of 
public Law. A bird^s-eyc view of modem public hw in the 
Wear wil] throw into pronuneace, among othejs^ three great 
governing prindplea, lliese are: (i) the idea of the State^ 
(jj) the idea of national soverdgUEpj (iii) the aspiration 
towards an iniernaiioiiai politp. Let m crambe the dcbi 
oi these concepdona to Rome, taking the two first togetber 
since thejr are joined together in the eame clusicd texts, 
while the third it more widely scattered. 

A. Ficstj in the Roman world there was ncfer any doubt 
that the «3iircc cf all public authority waj the people. 
The people alone had the tight to make laws and to isaue 
commaddt i it alone could defend the mterem of the city* 
The people is fully confidons qf ihij lupiemacy and numi- 
feitt it by taJong io Acuve part in tte dvic life in i» assejn- 
blks^iaiu pubik festivab, and m the army. The whole 
public Uw is baied on thu notJoii of popular soirereigaty. 

SecoDdJf,ihe organ of the people h the Roman State, the 
reipublifa. Composed of all the diiieni, the rsjfaitica is 
ncTertbelesG above them all, aoperior to each individual in 
jnjt that measure that the u&ty of all is mort impoTiant 
than the lafeiy of one. It i* bvetted with an 
authority over the individual and the power to exact from 
him the sacrifice of his peiaoaal inisrestf, and even of hia 
Ltie. The tocul dumpline thin onposed on all ctltzeni ia 
one of the most valuable achievemenu of the ancient world. 
Tile Roman State was at bottom only the Citygnjwn iatger, 
the organ of collecrive defence agaloit the w^rld ontaide. 
Bora ^ the difficultie* of life in a petty town standing 
■lone in the miJst of a fteqaently boitfie ctrantryslde, it 
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retimed the iintc even ifter Et had grown to the 

furthrFt eartMion of the Ernpirc- Thl* ibsolute juthoiitj 
of the Stale it at nodcoJik m the laie Empire m under the 
kingip It is thi* ilonc which can saddle a man for lift with 
the duties of a turiaiis even igaimt Mj ovrn wishes^ and 
mahet possible the Hnd of iiate tocialism wbieh we meet 
with after Diodetian- 

XhirdljTp the kit in this train of ideas which rule the 
public lift of Rome h the delegation of ihe power of the 
State to civfl senranti enmisted with its dcTCiM, Tlie 
cml setrint wields the powers assigned him not in hi* own 
name but in that of the State of which he is onlv the pro- 
lisional iDcamatioii. Two coiXfteqneiices follow, PiRFi:* the 
civil fcrvant partaliei of the majcitjr of the : thus 

the Emperor become* an abschite master from the moment 
that Thg Impetial power ii confided to him^ and the i/v 
lulia h encnded id contempts of the Emperor 

or bii imagea. On the other hamip the civil servant** 
authority bclongt not to kU petson but to his office. He 
has no right to iransmic ir to his hwS| nor k he allowed to 
eaixacc from it profit for himself aa from ha private prp- 
peny* He can only widd it for the interest of all and in 
the name of ail. 

The doctrine of the ddegation of power by the people to 
the Emperor subsist? eren in the later Empire^ Keverche- 
l ess, we must admit that in the practice of Imperial authority, 
eastern Influences had mingled at this epoch a personal 
element with the old RomaD traditions. Thus if establkhed 
the hereditary tianiniisdiQit of the throne^ and the privy 
purse of the Emperor^ the ‘ fiscu*", absorbs the public 
rreainry of the Roman Statc^ the * aerarium \ But these 
deviatioiu were without serious doctiitial conscquicnccs. 

The whole poblic syseem of Rome broke down in the 
course of the LDvaiions, I'he inradets^ grouped in families. 
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in uiIma,. or in iemi-noaiad band;;, knew nothing of the 
abjtract temtonal ciij of cbe Romao wtiilJ. The tie 
which hound them together was BSenmlif personal ami 
private, The company foibwi itt chieftain, trusting him 
so long » he a sncccssful in his campaigns, scaiteiing on hit 
death or defeat; but attached to him only hj the bond of 
a personal oath. The chieftains themiclrn join the fo11owu]<» 
of a more powerful chief to whom they swear EdeJity for 
themidves and their men. The ling ij only the chief of 
a gosaici bmt, a character which he retains in France for 
long centuries and in Gcnnaity longer stiD. On this fonuda- 
lion of personal fealtjr «su the fendai regime which governed 
all Europe till the nineteenth ceataTy* Of this barbarian 
conccpuoa, we may siy, are sprung those royal hooset which 
still eii« b watem Europe f aUegunce and fealty to 
a dynasty embody a mystic sentiment of love for the person 
of the Sovmign regarded partly se the tepresenutiTe of the 
state of ivhich he it the head but stil] more at the incarnation 
of a powerful ancestral protector and lord. 

But the absTracc conception of the Roman Sute rcappeatt 
&om the firn moment of the renaisssnoe of Roman Law. 
The cundi of men lud been made ready for it by the 
ceaseless efforts of the Church, which, allhnqgh it had never 
appealed to the lay idea of public intcrmi, had aevcrthelist 
endeavoured to wean the king or chief iiiile by little from 
iclEth deiiret by insisting on the dutiet and terponsibiliiica 
of his office before God. It beubaicd the duty to uphold 
the Tcign of peace among men, to make wide tie bounds of 
jattice and equity, to protect the weak, and to ensure the 
piacike of charity and love between neighbours. The 
form was different bnt tlie substance was the same, namely, 
to nuke of the king the servant of the public mteresi, the 
wjrpjdJjM, For this tendency texts provided 

a stronger and more e«ct foundatioo : a fraEmeai from the 
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inEUtnEcf of Ulpkii, which is rcprotjijced twice over by 
jtutinkn (/sjf. i* and D. L 4. 1. prj^i,™ tht startini^- 
pcint of ail RatiuLtmt di>ctTMie from the twelfth ccattiry. 
It ram tJius^ ‘ The prince’s demion has the force of kw ; 
iiuimudL u by the royal Uw passed conccmiiijg hk auiharity 
the people has invested hiin viith the whole of lu o^td 
aiiihjpnty and power Two phases of constitnfioita] 
doctrine ire here lecoodkd together by the jurists of ilur 
idftisica] period without dhtingniihiog their historical 
snccesaion. The trst proekimi the prindplt of popular 
sovereigntT-: the right to command md rberefore the right 
to oiake hw hdong lo the people alome^ Thia principle can 
be uftced back to the torliest period in Roman history when 
ihe government of tht city was tnadr! up of two distinct 
but allied pirta^ people and From thii dhrtinctinn 

and this copnimcjn sovereignty dedvea the celebrated formub 
SJ.Q.R. (Senaryj which wxi pUced at 

the head of all officii] acta. In the later Empire popular 
aoveicignt}^ has djfippeared : its place has been tai f fn by 
the imperial will, Uencs the icccmd prindple which 
Ulpian gives us : that which, the prince has declited to be 
his pleamre has the force of lavv, iJowever^ the otw prin¬ 
ciple of imptrial fiovtreignty was not in the cyei of the 
jurists incompatible with iia forenmner, the sovcidgnty 
of the people ; they Mplaincd the omnipoTenee of rhe 
Emperor by saying that the Emperor had reedved the 
people the detegaiion of that $cwereignty which properly 
belonged 10 it alone. I'bii delegation had been made by 
a Ux rfgiis pasned at the entry into office of each sticeeeding 
Emperor. Actually^ the formaHty of die l£X r^gia had 
disappeared in the later EmpLre, The Emperor was ah^late : 
rmc* but that was the natnrd coareqttctice of the popular 
sovereignty of which be was the incamatiett. Popular 
sovercigiity ; delegation thereof to the Emperor; imperial 
a<73 C C 
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€r Toyil tbsolurUm ^ such mrc tlic problcmfl which Ulpwi^t 
text rji^ md %kt «olutioD which he gwet tbem irecoticiles 
ilir aDdcni constitiiticiiil pdndpJcs of Rome with the itsie 
of affairs mtroduf^cd the Empire. From the twetfch 
Century anwardi tbii text gaYe rise to ceisdest diicusfion 
acnDfig driltiEU utd eauoiusu alike. Oddly eootight it was 
the idcfit fiiit and foremostp of poprulai- auperfority ortf 
Kng or emperor which fatemaied the nundi of the majority 
of medieval ihiohen from WUUnn of Aovetgtie* Sr. Tliomaa 
Aejuinai, Banoluf or Dante down co Hotmaja^ Althtiiiua^ of 
Hubert Languet. The religious wan of the sixteenih 
centmy made plain the dingen of extreme democratic 
doctriuei and inclined men’s minda towards chc other aapect 
of the pioblemp naindyi the abialnte power of the Emperor. 
Then the old theory of a delegarioD by the people so the 
Emperor or Ung^ u delegation henceforth deemed irre¬ 
vocable^ was used to justly the exaltation of dcsporitin ai, 
for instancef by Hobbes. At Uat^ when in the eighteenth 
century the defences of royal absoludain are breached^ 
Rotmeiu has but to prodabn the popular sovereignty 
inalienable and to gi^e □ new tumto idea of delegarion 
rendering thetoyal power limited^ permhrivc, and revocable. 
All these Taiiout and (aome might uy) canfiicting cron^ 
diuioiLS are drawn from the leiT of Ulpian mfiecicd to 
meet the varying political circumstances out of which they 
xpEUe i they am all, this u to Ray^ of Roman origin. 

B. Rome gave the world the ideal of universality and 
brought the same so fruition in her legal system. This was 
brttliantly shown by the great German cidliaUf Von Ebering, 
more diM fifty years ago* Other dries of classiot! umes 
were devoted to the narrorwest patochlatlfm.^ Ftoui the 
rime of her great conquests enwards^ the gemus of Rome 
was exhibited in reriftance to thb tendency: the broughE 
together under her aegis Thousands of dries united in a single 
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bond of pciteful progTcu suid mucijAl rojpecc; by regular 
ttepa the led up iJie fame degree of cmlkation 
of widdy^ different raec: stte tati:sficd local peculiantiei at 
the lime titntr chat ^he exalted the miti commDn ro all 
huuianity. With the whole tooiv'n world subjected to hef 
laws she went far lowardi realtmig the dream 01 a nnivcrflal 
mie of equaliiy over all the races of mankind. Christraniry 
haf only ipiritnalixcd die ideal which Rome tnaugorated^ 

The German JO imrasions broie up thT* tmity* atirl on the 
Romaci ftoU sprang up a whole forest of petty local fove- 
rcigntica jealous of their autonomy and in a perpetual state 
of wTir and brigandage one agiiiut another. Bui their 
peoples eheriihed the memory of the golden age qf the great 
fax Rffmana ; and enejeaffoured with the aid of the Church 
to restore it firrt as tin: Roman Empire of the Weit under 
Charlemagne^ and afterwardt as the Holy Roman Empire* 
Stnbbom faccs^ howeircr^ \70uld not submit to such a con- 
iTmction, und the Gennanic Empire was uniTenal only in 
dreamy The national kmgdoms rose against iti pretensions 
and threw off idt subordination; and, I lie better to uniie 
rheir jarting but reconcilable elements within^ bid ^tres^s 
upon et'erything that divided them from ihc world without. 
Among men inapited W’idi the lost of cooqnot and plunder 
a ciominion built upon force without the cement of common 
symp4i;thks is indeed a hcmJe of card?. 

With less noire but more effect than the Holy Roman 
Empire^ Roman Law in the ^liddle Ages filled the pa^i of 
an iotcmatioiLLi cmilying agent. By the world-viride compass 
jUIlc of its monil authority and of its practical applicatJoji 
it achieved an iutlueuce comparable to that uf ChrisriamEy 
hselfp appealing to and emuring their uilling acceprauce of 
The iame ideas of equity and social justice, of diadpLine and 
admiiiistraUTe order* It indined rhem to ree their lemporal 
intcresif in the same light and brought ihcm together in 

ecu 
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The bond of a cominoD dvilJzjtiaiu Orerftcppmg itJic 
frontim, it Tinited idbohu:} ip n great commoqwealth of 
thought g 07 cLmcd by the oieanory and rhe law of Roinc» 
a cominonwealth whose hoiuon was world-wide* The 
Ttniversid^ were open to all who bangerccl for [t^ixung and 
were filled with all the peoples of the cardL In them 
afiiDities of language^ of lace^ of feeling, unJEnDwn or Iwig 
forgotten* were discovered or renewed t and those who went 
forth from them tirriijd the good seed hack to their horoes. 
Thfi renaU^ance of RomaiLLiaw in the twdlth eeatpry i* the 
fim md ibrenioiE glory of the unjTenirici* 

We have wid how numerDua they wer^ throughout the 
eoputriei wiunh had fanned the Roman Eiripirep In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth ceninri^ they become mote local 
ami ntone uadonal; from our prc&ent point of yiew^ there 
h a ICC-bade brought about by wars and devasrations and 
the letcta of local jealousy. The second renaissance* that 
of thetjxiecnth eenniT}', restores ro the rejuvena ted Civil 
Law its universal appeal. More than ever, the tcholari of 
aU nauons are bound in a single brotherhood. By them arc 
hwilt those dreams of unity, of the univerial republic, 
which haunted the vition of the dgliteenth century* which 
fired the genera ns euthusiainis of the French Revolution* 
and have at last taten bodily form, from the anguish of the 
hst great war* in the League of ISiations. SubmErged in the 
Gcnnan flood* the Roman teed has neverthdesa taken rootp 
and i D-day li icrnggiing to bloom : to give mankind the 
freedom of the fax Ji^mana instead of tyrannical itiife. 

Thb Longing for unity engendered among the naiioni 
by the idea of Rome* yet found lis quickest and fullcac 
development in the internal life of certain countries. This 
wai specially marked in France* where during the thirteenth 
and rouitwmtii centuri« tbe educated classes of ihc different 
province* %mc being drawn ever closer together by die 
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intercotirK of common oniycraties, and whm the roj^d 
tianie cnLLod to hi coaticili the IntcllcctuaJ pick of cveiy 
protinM and lent them forth ugain 2a its rcpresoQtatiTcs 
in the gevimraent of the whole cotmery. The nacionai 
win of the fDurteenth md fifteenth ceniurief brought the 
most diiuni provinces together in the face of 1 eummon 
danger: from the lixceenth centniy onwinis the absmct 
unqualified concepdon of the r^ipMua wai held in high. 
honour bf our legislitors; and the bic Romiii Empire 
became the: model for 3 eentrut bureaucracf ffomng ever 
iimngcr and controlling more and more complntsljr the 
social life of the provinces* Under Frandi I the Chancellor 
Duptat brought to power the represeniatives of the Civil 
Liw Faculty of the University of Toiiionsc: the abtalutc 
monarchy which they inaugurated was to go forw'irct in the 
fbotstq>s of the Romm Sratc and to bring about that 
ceurraliv^iion which the RevolatioEiary Leaders^ intoxicated 
with the mong wine of classical dasocracy, were to make 
stUi more complete. 

Passing from pubtk to private law, we find Roman 
influence on the legal iyatems of Europe still more marked. 
But so wide iJ that influence that we shotibi havE 10 examine 
cverv imtltUTiCFn in minute detail in order to balance our 
account. There i& no legal Geld where it U not felt; on 
the other hand« there is none in which it has operated 
tmalloyed. 

The kw of ITiingf {tus id rn ia the branch 

of law in whidi tt appears most deafly. Though it may he 
irue that the distinction berween movables and immovables 
and the e&rabtishnicDt of a difiermt syiicm of rulet for each 
of ihcse two categories are not of disdnetivdy Roman 
origin^ jci it would be hard to deny that the very con- 
ceptiou. of ownenhip^ of its attribnietj its bcundSf and ita 
indiviEibUity (as that concepilon h held to-day in France, 
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Ln ItzljPp and iiv Spibi) ii lalen difcctljr RomaG idurc^, 
CM luLTcilf dotibr diat the Matpis of the diictncrian 
bcilitccll property Md po^^iefilion is of Roman per¬ 

haps vvc may even attiibn^e ro the driliaai in England 
the IcadiiLg parr in creiOflg the ejatem of pefBonaltri 
In fine, on the Continent at least, the ivholc of 

real icriom and ^ctiom for the right of property «, Vic 
may cenfidentjy essert, derived from the rti 
The itroggle was a long one wkkh adiicTcd these re^iilia. 
Not till 1789 ^ Frattcti and later still in the reit of Europe, 
did the single Roman cooceptioD of mdivmble owneraLp 
Erinmph over the pkoeineal tendencies of the feudal doctri ne 
of eitatea. 

The taw of obligitioni fell more quickly under the 
ciTiiian sway; Barbarian practice and theory aEke were 
rudimentary and trudcqtiate to the widespread juristic 
relationi of trade and mdusiiy renewed. Xbc fine analysis 
of the iitteiitjoii of paniesj, the reasoned elabctatiou of the 
elements of contract^ ihc classtficatioa of obligatiacia, of 
their methods and effects t in all these things Roman Law 
stood alone and without rival in tic Middle AgeS- It was 
smdied with such zeal and applied with w little te&htance 
tltat the customs when cast Into writ ten form and publifhed 
commonly omit all mention of the law of obligations. The 
triumph of CivQ Law in thk sphere goe* back to the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

As much may be said of pnxeduTt iu general ^ not for 
any Lack of a barbarian theory of procedure but becauBc 
that theory witltiU wagers of law, its narrow fonnaluni, and 
ict dtiingcnuoui luhtletics was a shapdesi mais to tally unfit 
10 itand up againsT the simple, dear, and orderly Roman 
procedural mechanism. In this field the Church contiibiitcd 
much to the acceptance of Roman methods. 

On the other hand, in the domain of family law the 
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pnncip^J factor in tJie legal ijitcniE of ths West fau not been 
the Ciril Law but the Cburch and Teucontc conceptions^ 
There need be no surprise at this wbm we reflect upon the 
narrow fenndarion of the Roman based only on 

power^ <m aufclioriiy imperatirct absoluie and un^jclding, 
md upon the obviously insnfficimt pbee allotted in Its 
scheidE CO tnuniage and the common afiemom and interctes 
of the two paren ts one to another and tpmrdf tbeir cHIdreiu 
Wh^X pawer of attracrioD could so mechanical an idea have 
m competition with the Chriitun family baied eniirely on 
riea of blood and mutnal aSection, npliDldlng the kimbip 
of all whom tbo^ tiet imite and rcvcrenciiig ev^en in its 
discipline the personality of the child ? No donbt the 
Romaii did a great deal to fofteri ibc harsbnesa of its 

early conceptions; but it* foundations remained unchanged, 
and its btest refarin?, those laid down Lit Justinian^* I iSth 
NovcL were not known in Gsul until after the swy of 
Chrtsdia arid Teutonic idea* was fully estahliahcd in the 
West. The Teutonic family bad been very modi more 
open to Christian influences; it extended * as far as a single 
drop of blood could be traced * | it obeyed the cDUecdve 
will rather than aq ab^lute chief: the feeling of comtnon 
btii^est was more tmponanr than the dry citcgorical 
imperative of dbcipline. 

Hence the crdi^nce of marriage and the amngefocnti 
ofprtipeiry between husband and wife belong to the OratcL* 
1 nit cad of sanctioning, a* xx Rome, the entire iieparation 
of interests between ipoases and the unqudifled protection 
of nLarried woman^s property^ the Church made the wife 
partner ibr richer for poorer, lor better for worse, in the 
management of the conjugal patrimony. El cnee also there 
survived for ages a family inpcrvmon for the beneSt of the 
iamily over the diipoftal and traiiiinissioiL of ancestral 
property by its manager Ibr the time beings 
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I^£T«rthctc^ cren htre where the gorenuDg ideas ore Ml 
Ronujs, it wmM be incoirecr Roimd Xj-w bn 

played jm partip Let it suffice to imtatice the Roman 
mxtitneton of gnordboship and the in int^gnm rfsthuth ob 
a/taUW ia the Uw of iutiapidtie^ ; or to remind Onxielifqs 
of the progress thfoaghout the Middle Ages of the right to 
dbpoae of one^s propettp on deaths Tn France it is only with 
the Code of 1S04 that we ice the definite trininph of the 
Roman priadple that a maa^s propeiiy at hu death devokes 
m a ringle whok* and the tcdmicol dersib of the acquisition 
and even of the partiiifnt of such priipertj^ Although in 
France the partirion of zn iafaertrancc is declaratory and 
doa not ioTuIve a transfer of title, ye: other ral« of pariition 
are undeniably Roaiaa^ at ate abo the theories of the pay^ 
ntcQl of debt^ of the deceased, mi of the lien established 
by operation of law over the property of the deceased in 
faroar of the legatees.^ 

Enough has been said to show how thoroughly and by 
what manifold paths die Civil Law penneated during the 
Middle Ag« the legal aystema of the West. One might wkb^ 
perhaps, for a single ttriktng formoU to deso-Jbe iti general 
effect on the development of private law; but it is not 
always eaiy to focus the leading idea quite clcaaly. Let me 
indicate only what appears to me the mon marked intt of 
this Roman infiuence. 

We may lay^ I think, tbit Roman Law mote than any 
nthcf theoretical factor has faolitatcd the passage of wear 
EuropeiP societies from the economjci of the agricultaral 
£tmily to the mlc of commcrtial and industrial indiriduatitn]* 
It has not been the ftqle factor in dus mnsitiou; for the 
whole legal syatem of movable property^ with its ripidity of 
circularion and ita dearth of specific remedies, has hc^ 
largely built up if no: on Teutonic fbnndaEfonr, at any rate 
* Cf. C4iJ« CSfli AfL |gi^ vnth Codex S. ^3. 1. a. 
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epos Tnoderu tcgiilatine eipcrinienti Jiecesntat^d by fJifl 
low esrem in which fendil society held morahie wealths 
kfi man L4W| DCffcrthelcs^B Tooi the lead ln the long rttni 
£ght+ nercT croA^med with ocariplete t access till th* French 
Rcvdiutlon, for the tnnandpjimii of the mdlridiuJ aad of 
properry from the tics of fatnify of sciguturtal coUccthiim- 
Let m dwell upon this for a toomeni. 

In every printitiTe society tvhsre the Stite still licks 
authoriiyi its dories arc discharged by an demcatsry 
OTginisnip the family or the tribe, TJicfe dudes do not 
usually stop at the proiectiou of the individual | for in the 
goicral iuMCuriiy the group at protetEor nmit of jitcesdty 
be vetted with great authodry aver every one of its members 
Nay morCf within the group everyday tife and w^titk are 
hardly thought of ejpccpt iu common* The land, ami 
frequcnily also the flocks and herds, ate cermmoD property^ 
Later* aa the fear of outside attack becomei It^ pressing, 
eacti man tends to wort for himself and to enjoy the fmita 
of Ilia kbotir apart j he svithdrawa from die eommoB effort 
and die commoiL home ; be feds the need of his own 
personality and separates tunself whether with or wilhoQt 
Kii share of the connntm patrimony. The devtlopmenc of 
commercial exchange and intercourse with disTanl bneb, 
the growth of movable w^alth^ the letfiporary emigration 
of the moat adventutatis spirits, all accelerate dnt tnoTcmcni. 
Lcgistatiou faTOUTB more and more the accumulatioa of 
iudJiridoal riches and becomes more hostile fo the authoniy 
of the group* But for a vciy long time traces of an earlier 
stare of attain remain. 

The historical proce^a is a very common one, and the 
Roman woild itself went through it. But at the moturmt 
of the Germ an in various Rome faad long passed this stage 
and had arrived at m organizatbui. to all appearances* fully 
iodividjiialut. The onmerthip of the cUn* the control of the 
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gmttp otfEf the ^lenattOD of imimoT^blc^p hnpcdimetiu oa 
free gift! bjrmdiTidnah whether vimtOT mvrtu cauia — 

lU ihse thing) have disappeared. Rornm Law consccratei 
the absntiiEe and wnneserved power of itc bdiYidoal orer 
hi? property of wliatcvcr nature. The Uw of obtlgitlati) in 
particokr^ Gompletdy freed from the solidaiitj of the 
familyj has applied with incteasing are the prindpfa of 
iodrridua] intent loa and individnal fespanubility. The 
great doetrinil achievement of the prvd^nui lies iit this 
piindple of iniention^ accarately end twAbchingly worW 
oot and pieced beyond the roaeb cfea of judick! modiRca- 
tioiL. The whirl of bminess, the safety of juriitie mter^oafsCi 
necessiuied complete mdlvidoa] amoncimy^ and by one 
of those Gurtoua contradicuoat of which life ia nnidc np that 
wcoiLomy became the more atubbofn in Rome that it was 
fbnn-ded not on the sglitaiy indiddtuil but on tluc group * 
that narrow unchanging group of Roman fiocicty^ tie 
family incamare in its chief and Herring only as his p^estab 
Here is one of the most distinctive characteriatics of Roman 
private Uw: lie absorption by the paUrfamili^ of the 
whole juriftic Um of the Jamiiia and the cfecthm of hli 
mdmdnal discretion^ omnipotent and unfencredt in the 
very centre of private Uw, The girt with 

the sole authority over the patrimony, is the triumphant 
champian of mdlvLdualhni in the classical U w. 

Over against this robust mdividnal iuiunomy a very 
different state of afein prevails at the time of the invasions 
among rile Teutonic folJt: great formless groaps of lindied^ 
thdr boundarici often lU^efincd and devoid of any ceoual 
anihority. Sovereignty is diluted in the folk-moot. At 
ofSB time, it may be, discipHne was icong enough to make 
of iht kuidred an organisation for battle; but it had 
qniddy fe«n relued and snrvivcd only as s control over 
landed property rated hnt tn the funily u a whole, hxet 
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in the IndividiiAl kin id the orJer of tbeir n3ci!e$^oii. Id 
L hid niitigatcd form, witli TirLatiiUit of dme and place and 
bccomiEg e?er lc» burdeiuome, the authoritj of die fainiJj 
iunriy« through the centnne^ dovm to the macieenth, 
deteddrating slowly, tvith spaamodic rcriTab whcncrer care 
for the family property foBtered by noble or coniervadve 
feotiinent was for j time stroengej than the desire for com- 
mcrcul freedotn. So me eentunes after the iovasianfi along¬ 
side die faniily association there imct in the West, to meet 
iJic need for miHuiy protection, the fcodal association with 
Ies Btricl hicrajichy of nnhi. To ensnre pcnnaneiijde^ thii 
aUo ii fonnded on t he land of which the ownership is diTidcd 
ameug BticceuiFt boldeHr lord in cum possesiing the 
right to mtciTcne in any ahenatba oi'Und by hia hegemait^ 
Hence an dlienatbn to be ¥alid ttuut receive the went of 
all who hold sway over the land ^ a requirement which, 
ihaugh worn somewhat thre^dbare^ survives down to the 
nineteenth eenenry, Landed properry, theteforc, the most 
vital form of wealth through long ages^ b hedged about by 
barbajian tradliioD with a qettvorft of successive ixnpedi- 
memts, designed, contrary co Koman ideas of libcrry^ to 
keep it in bondage and to render allenatioii a slow and 
difficult buainest. 

Against thb organization Roman individualisni mam- 
taitLcd unceasing combat* The drsi shcKk of the barbariaa 
ineatjcmi &om the Bhh. to the eighth cenTurim did not 
immedUtcly revea! how violent was the condtCE between 
the two todedes, and the speedy triumph of Roman 
conceptions might have been expected- But the decay and 
cvent^ collapse of the CarolingiaD dynasty revived Ten- 
ronic barbarism and made the condict obvious. The 
Italian renaissance of the twelfth century brought tick the 
ipdividtialbr principles of the Civil Law; and their action 
from that time onwards has been silent, steadvi and unccasingr 
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Hut it took MTco oestutica to achierc the Ttcioiy Is no 
doubt dufi to the &ct that ooljr a complex tocia] aqd eco-' 
nomk drtiizattOQ can appreciate to the fWi the attractioDt 
uf mdividualiir Uw ; but it if dne also to the vtaj is which 
OUT legal authorities made use of the OtiI Ijvt, Thii 
brings ub to onr latt point. 


HI 

Throughout die Middle Ag« the Gvil Law ww the 
dallp and hourlj- vaJt mefum of our juristSi, Their own 
doctrinal inexperienee held them rpellboand before tbii 
orderip lequEnce of juristic cammaitdB, this wealth of 
diahsctical ingenuity. They were attracted at the same 
time by the stubbonines of andeoi principles and by the 
mental subtlety which was capable sometimes of inter- 
preiing them in a contrary sense. The Gril Law became 
to than an ineihatistibk arsenal full of all mamier of mighty 
weapons ready to he snatched up and wielded in the ttuales 
of everyday life. Of these wfitpons they availed themselves 
in all sorij of causes, as the moment’s need dtctiicd, wichout 
troubling their heads about their nutability to the end in 
view, the Civil Law was even pressed into thi* sejiifice to 
combit its own essentiil pcindplei* and we find Reman 
techmcilitiei used as a brake to tetatil the progress of Roman 
principle*. Of this the mon striking example h fcndalism. 

Sttb-infeudation involved the parcelling out of ownerriiip 
in land, and a hierarchy of ownerships flatly contra dicenry 
to the indivirihle and absoime Roman enaeept. Nothing 
lets than the downfall of the fltf at the Trench Revolnrion 
was needed to bring about the retnra of the West to the 
iheotetit indiviiibility of proprlctaiy right. Bnt it ii not 
so often naticid that the feudal theoiy has, nevertheless, 
been built up eniirely of Roman materfi], and by the 
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FLoEiiiiEiTst^ Oft tile tmrtecmi to Biiccentb croturies* Thcf 
dabarated that queer crcadoa of d^mittiurn directum and 
dominitiM utlir ^ st the tame time the^ made the po^^iioo 
of knd iniepifible from tkt contracntal obh^itioni of tht 
tenant vvbkii are 4 direct btuden on the bmd. To effect 
ill this thcf did but ampli^* the Ro man notion of aahfsrs 
dirrtutr and geti^t titiki and the dbiincrion betw^n 
^dPAintujR iure civitiy in itmitf and the hoiding of 

provincial ioiL At the commenccmeni of the thirteendt 
centLiryf tcudil rclanfin^ had not y^t been cliHffcd inijo 
a sjitein of bw were JtOi liable to be tossed about by 
cVcTj vv'ave of changing ciirumstancei. Had they continued 
in this condition they would hare developed and become 
citincT side by side with the militaiy service which they 
provided. But erected into real tights^ of which the obliga- 
dons were but the outward ssgn^ they acquired the power 
to outlive the duties which were their juatfh cation. Bound 
together bj the cement of Roman logic and Roman tech- 
niquCf they contmued to weigh hnvily upon west cm 
Europe for iw^o or three cenEuries after the caused which had 
given rise to them had vanished, in the end it toot the 
French Revolution to destroy that which the lawyers had 
bnilt np by the aid of Roman jirriipnidcnce, a building 
erected in flat dcffance of the natural tendencies of Roman 
Law to meet the and-Roman arpirationi of medieval society^ 
In a narrower held wc may also mentiaii the theory of 
^uhstitutinns which waj in high Ca,Tour throughout western 
Europe from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries^ 
It ift well known how in many pans of northern Europe 
cusEomary Uw withstood the introductioD of the Roman 
testament, miincainmg the unavoidable anrhotity of 
intetcate suCOeBsion and family co-owticrship- The tcata- 
ment ij a mighty instrument in the hamli of rhe individual 
to withdraw hla panimony from the unending sway of thf« 
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fanulrw Id refniing to allon tlu: right of testa(nmft the 

TOTthcTB coirntriG* rtjccrcd tte imfiMis tmtiut 

U'tiich h iw kcptance NcTEiliclEii, thqj bom^ived &oin k 
the ntutio ihit beomem FrcficJi Law tius. SubnimtiDn 
fidii-coinmicutrc \ which b mcfclf 4 fenc qf sub4iiiiitpiioa; 
4 nd thif fubidtutJqii they qhiiIe a mEaoj doi id facilitate 
the transfer qf the prepeny of the d-cccMcd to ftnflge3ra io 
accordance with the will of the deceased^ but op the con¬ 
trary to assure its pennanence from generation to generation 
in the hands of a ringk family by making void and of no 
c^iect any dkposiiioii by the represeDiadte of any one of 
these generations* Thns the individualist Chil Law U 
brought in to tuppon the ingraiiied sentiment of family 
and nobility. 

Thtil it was that the whole WcsicTii world down to the 
Fieocb RevoJutbn fdt the infiaence, mote or lest directp. 
[poreorlcu general, of the Civil Law* The French Revolu¬ 
tion ioaugurated thmughout the West a great effort of 
codiflcatiDji^ which, liheir broadly impired by Rotnao 
pinclples^ h» gradually eaten sway die official and legal 
authority of Juiiinian^s teat, la this it baj hat carried on 
the movement which from ihe snitcnih cencuty cm wank 
haa impelled modern Europe ro cut out her own juristic 
habiliments for hcr&clt 

The publicarion of the French Civil Code Ln 1804 wai the 
firsr great blow to tic Roman guprcinacy. On one hand 
it reHBiablbhed a a i ugle legal lysicm for aj] France and pur 
an end to iht binding force of justimank law in the south. 
On the other haad^ throughont the country the Civil Law 
Wat no longer allowed even the function of ttipplnmcniary 
fiw* The Code wii intended tq be Belf-5nfficlent* Where 
the letter of the law is ininfEcicnt, the solution of every 
dilljcxdty brought before our judges muit be sought in in 
spirits With us die legiitatat hu been obeyed. During 
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the first lialf of the tmwjtccnth century the oM quotiticm 
fram ilic Digc«t the Codtx are rtill received ; but afcoi 
that, in France n leaji, the echoet of the past arc itilleiL 

Italy followed Ttry much the same cTolutton a» France^ 
but more ilowlf and irregubrly. Not till i866 waj her 
Civil Code puhliilicd after more than half a eentiiry of npa 
and downs* Germany was atill more tardy i for, a* we have 
already nicficionedj she did not attain her Imperial Civil 
Code till ^900^ and the Civil Law remained her common 
bw until that year* We may add chat on many ^mCi the 
Gciman Code of 1900 is even now more romanized than 
the french Code of 1804. 

Only in our own day, therefore, has the CitrfUJ lurii of 
J mdnian been divested of hindiiig force. Fourteen hundred 
years old in its latest recension, eighteen hundred yeans in 
the majority of ita liagTiiaita, it has continued to mie the 
world through the grcaicsi political and social npheavaU 
ever known and hat outlived by all these long centmics the 
dviliaation which gave it btrtit 

Must w’c say that Roman Law, now that ics binding fora 
has gone^ has no longer a part to play m wTitem Funope I 
He would be a bold man who ahoald say so, for it con- 
tintict to be taught in all the universities. Roman Law is 
still the fotmdaiicin for ihe liberal cducatiofi of a ]4^vye^, 
the traming and the sharpening of his logical equipment. 
The methods of reasoning of the Roman jurbra, their way of 
approaching a legal problem we still follow co'dayi To 
their classifications we have returned after having long 
neglected and somctunei mimiidentood them. Above alL 
we ate ftUi ruled by their idea of jusiiee and ibeir Itrivingi 
after equity* 


En- Metnial. 










THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


T he positbn of wDfacnhii beiin called jlie ifiit point by 
wtuci the dviJiution of a cotmtry or of an sgc msj Iw 
judged, ind although this h In mmy respects tme, the test 
renmps one which, it is exrraordiiiiirtly dilHcuh to applyi 
beuuse of the diScnlty of decermiiung what it U thut 
constitutes the posiiion of wromen. Their position in 
theory and in bw is c>ne thing, their praedea] posidod in 
cretyday life anotlicr. These react upon one another, bat 
they never entirely coincide, and the true position of women 
At ajjy particular niomciit ii an insidious blend of both. 
In the Middle nAga the proper sphere of wocnen dm 
subject of mnumerAhlc djsbctic treaiises addresied to them, 
or writTcn about them, and their iiicritf and dtfecti were 
an evergreen Uterary theme^ which moietiiDcs gave liw to 
coniroveT?i« in which the whole fashionable litciary world 
of the day was engaged, such js the debate which raged 
rotind Jean dc Meun^s sectioii of the Roman ^ la Rose and 
Abu Charder'^i poem La Dam^ jam Almi at the 

beginning of the fifteenth century^ 

The characteristic medieval theory about women, thus 
laid down and debated^ was the creation of two forces, the 
Church and the Aristocracy, and it was citrrmely incoii- 
sistent. The Church and the Aristocracy were not only 
often 4t loggerheada with each other, but each was at 
loggerheads with itself, and both taught ihe mc«t contra'^ 
dicinry dactrincs* so that women found tbemselvefl per¬ 
petually Dficillating between a pit and a pcdcsial. Had the 
Church, indeed, besi cunsbtent in iu attitude towardi them 

1^73 0 d 
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in tke eady dayi <jf it^ prcdominincCj tlieir p^icioD nugliC 
hiTc bceii much beiicr or much But it wu remirk- 

iblj mart^ilve t(> the bihlic^ LcjimctiDH baldin g 

bctvrcci] two op]iii<iaj« Junushficed ii lodked. at vromaii 
out of ettry pulpit* cvety law book md every treatise, add 
the never ^cw whidi face waa turned upon her* W« she 
Evc^ the ftrlfe of Adam* or w-as the Mary* ihe inoiher of 
ChrLtt f * Betweed Adam and God in Paradise 
Jacques dc Vitry (d* 12^0% * tkire was but one wodiad ; 
yet sJw had no rest until she had iucceeded in banuhio^ 
her haiband bom the garden of delighti and in conduiBUij' 
Chiisi TO the torment of the cfws.' On the other hand, 
‘Woman’, say» a ntanuKtipt in the Univeniif of Cam¬ 
bridge, is to be preferred to man, to wit; in mateiiat, 
bccaoK Adam was made from day and Eve from the side 
0/ Adam ■ in place, because Adam was made outride 
paradise and Eve within ; in csanception, bcniue a woman 
concciTwl GoJ, which a man could do j in apparition, 
Christ appeared to a woman after the SesuTteettOR, 
to wit, the hdagdalen { In uaitation, because a woman it 
exalted above the choirs of sagels, to wit, the Blessed Mary/ 
It is emremely ctirioiu to follow the tvoriiog of these two 
ideas upon the medieval mmd. The view of woman as an 
instroment of the Devil, a thing at once iofeiior and evil, 
found expression very »iiy in the history of the Church, 
and it was the creadon of the Church; for while Rome 
Imew the tutelage of woman, and barbaram also placed her 
m man t eivnif, both were distinguished by an estenttal 
respect for her. As the ascetic Ideal rose and flourished 
and rnonasiidam became the refuge of many of the fins* 
inmda and most ardent spirits who drew breath in the 
turmoil of the dying Empire and the invaiiDm, them came 
mco being as an inevitable comequence a conception of 
woman as the lupreme temptress, ‘ ianua diabolithe inoit 
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dittgeroTu of all obstacles in the war of saifatfon. It is 
tannccewirjr to enter foUr into the ramihcationfl of this 
atutudcn Its ImportaDCc ii that it catabliihcd a point of 
view aboui WTimm which aurvtvtd long if ter the secular 
condiriouJi which created it had passed Da pfictice 

it had hctle influciice upon tnen^s daily lira j they con- 
tinued marrying and giving in marriage and inedked the 
Uefaitig of the Church npop iheir tmions. Em opinion 
may change irricspcinive of practice and the motiasric 
point of riew slowly penneai^ society* TertuUUn and 
St- Jerome tool their place boide Ovid in that * booh of 
wihked tvyves 'i, which the Wire of hath's fifrii husband was 
wonr to lead alond nightly, with such startling resnlta- 
The clergy^ who preached the ascetic ideal, were for many 
ceoinrica the only educated aod hence the only articulate 
werion of the eommimity^ and it is not forpriaing that die 
fnndainciital theory abont women thould have been a theory 
of their esscadfl inferiority* 

Thii theory waa accepted by the ordmary layman^ but 
only up to a point* Outride the ranb of monastic witcis 
and the mote oEtreme memberf of a cehbatc pries ciioodT 
po one^ save professional misogynhu like the nottnious 
Macheolcs, took the evil nature of women very ieriouriy^ 
and mocc men would probably have agreed with the Wife of 
Bathes diagnosis.^ 

For tmJtcth wd, it U in impoBEiblc 
That any cltit wol spcic good of wyves,— 

But if it be «xf luxtly Scintet lyra*— 

Ne of noon oothet wcmnian never the 

What they did accept was the ttibjcction of womcn^ TIic 
ideal of marriage w'hich inspired the majority of the didactic 
worki address^ to women in the coarse of the Middle 
Ages 25 founded upon this idea and dcmandB the moat 
implicit obedience* It il set forth in the stories of Patient 

p d z 
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Grifietd? zed the Nut-Eroivn Miidj aod the poswssjTt 
isriiude lowifds wiofnen it nowhere movt deirljr marked 
than in the tcoiarks niade upon fcmuitne honour by Philippe 
de Novalrc (d. tzjo) in hh treatise D^i tfni 

iTami. *Wopirn% he *Jia^e a great adTantoge in 
one thing; thej citi easily preserrt thdr honour if ihty 
iviah to be held vintiou*, bf one thing 00!^, Buc for a man 
jtianf are ncedhilf if he wUh to be esteemed rinuotu^ for it 
behoves hun 10 be conrtcom and gencroii^^ brave and wise. 
And for a woman* if she be J worthy ifVQinaii of her bodf^ 
ill her other faults am corcred and she can go yvith a high 
bead wberwevef the will; aiid theieforc it h in no way 
needful to teach as many things to girls as to boju/ 

The fubjcction of women was thus one side of medieval 
rheoiT^ accepted both by rhe Church and by the Aritio- 
tracy. On rhe other hand, it ivas thev alio who developed 
wirh no appajnent mldec of incongruity the coimta-doctriiie 
of the ioperioTity of wo men ^ that adoration iFrau^ndi^H} 
which gathered round the penons of ihc Virgin in heaven 
and the lady upon earthy and which liandcd down 10 the 
modern world the Ideal of ehivALry* The cult of the Vitgin 
and the cult of chivalry grew togetheri and cdntlntially 
reacted npon one another; they were both, perhaps* the 
expression of the tune dcep-nioted toidnci, that craving 
, for romance which rues to the sutGce again and again in 
rhe history of tnantind ; ami juit ai in the uincteetitb 
century the romantic m^ivement followed upon the age of 
comiuon sense, so in the Middle Agea the tuimoU and 
pessimiim of the Dark Ages were followed by the age of 
chhalry and of the Vlrgio. The cult of the \ 1 rgm is the 
most duLTacteriitic flower of medicva! religion and cLOthing 
is moie striking than the rapidity with which it apread and 
the dimertsions which it asmmed* She ivaa already tupremc 
by the eleventh centur^v and supreme the renmned uniil 
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the end of th* Middlt Great piJgrimagei grew ap 

to hci shiiiies And nugnificefit catb^dnlt wtre reared and 
decorated m her honour, while in abntidr erciy chnreh not 
tpccihcally her own the had a lady ebapd^ In the duTtecath 
century—about the inne time that Philippe de Nora ire 
wM drdding that gith mujs not be taoghi to read—Albertni 
Magnua debated the scholastic quetdoO whether the Virgin 
^fary posscssed pexfcctljf the Beven Ubenli art^ and resoired * 
it in her faronr^ Her miraclcfl W'cre on every lip, her oatnc 
was sown in wild floiven over the fields, and the veiy laU of 
hjiniantty became a matter for congratulation, since wn'diout 
it manldtid would not have seen her enthroned in heareiL. 

Kc haddc tbe ippil uhe bc*^ 

'llic sppil t^n ben^ 

Ne hiddjs nrrer our Lidy 
A ben hevcilt quene. 

Blessed be the time 
That appU late vri^ 

Ttcrcrort we mouii lingeo 
•Deo fracias \ 

The cult of the bdy was the mundane counterpart of the 
cult of the Virgin and it was the inv^mtion of the medieval 
arisiocracj* In chivalry the romantic worship of a woman 
was a# necessary a quality of the perfect kuighr as was the 
worship of God, As Gibbon puis it^ with more wit than 
araiahility, * The knight was the champion of God and the 
—-I blush to unite such discordimt terms \ and the 
idea finds dear expression in the rciiuin of a French baUmU 
of the fourteeiith centuiyp ‘ hn del on dieii, cn terte one 
d6e$^One of its most jntefcsting manifcstitions was the 
def elopmenr of a theoiy of* coutcly love % strangely pbtonie 
m conception though in many ways as arrifidal as eontem- 
porauy fchobsricism^ which Entpired Eome of the finest 
poetry of the age^ from the Troubadours and Minne^mgcn 
of France and Germany to the singcri of the ‘ dolcc itll 
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notiro* and Ddnte luroiclf b luly. It b obvbiu tint 
3 theory tvluch Ttgarded the WDfship of 3 Incijr 39 nuc so 
that of God And conedred her as thit mabiprtog of brave 
deeda, a n^ature half roniaDtic^ half divbc;^ [0ti9C luTe done 
Something to coimierbaiance the dogma of subjection. The 
proct^ of pUebg woioen upon » pexica ta] lud and 

whateTer we map liiijit of ihe uitimsie value of stu^ an 
clcvaiion (for few luuiUD beings arc smted lo the part of 
Sirllio^ whether ascetic or tomtantic) it wai at least better 
than placing them^ as the Faciten of the Chuicfa bud 
todined to do^ in the boitondeu pit, N'evenheUss, at 
a factor in raLdog the pocition of women too much linpof'- 
lance mutt not be attributed to the idea] of chfralrp. Just 
M ascetldam was. the limited ideal of a *^^11 clerical caste, 
•o cliivali^ was the limited ideal of a fmall artsiocraric 
totte, and ihoie who were outside that caste had little part 
in any rchomg injoenoe which it possessed. Even in the 
cbii in which it was ptotoulgatcd and practised^ it is im¬ 
possible not to fed that it wag little more than a veneer. 
Not only io the great chanseiu dt but in the book 

S^bkh the ^urtecoth-cencury blight of La Tour Laadty 
wrote for the edification of hii daughters, gcntleniBn in a rage 
not iaficajuBody sirik their wives to the ground, and ibi 
coiporal chastisement of a wife was ipecifieaUy penmtled by 
canon law. The ideal of Vaimutf court^itf too^ rapidly 
degenerated and it* social was far lea than it* literary 
importance. It had a dvilizing effect upon manners, but 
the faodamcoiil scnstuliiy and triviality beneath the supers 
Scisl polish ii to be seen clearly enough in the many thir¬ 
teen ih-century bo^ of deportment for ladies, which were 
modelled upon Ovid i vfrj to tevcrcly condenincd 

by Otristine de Pisoa. It is probable that the idea of 
chivalry iiai had mote ioffuenoe opon later ag« than it had 
upon comemporarica. As a legacy it has ceruinly affected 
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rbc pMiilon of woaieTt in modern itmcit for whatever it# 
cfftct npop mfidicval pfjciJ«p \x was om of ibt moat 
povroM ideas crobed by dw Middle Agea, and though 
it owed somctliing to Arab b]l1iijcnc«» it wat tubftiJuitiaJly 
xn original idea. 

Such, then, wu the mcdicril Lheory as to the position 
of wonun, an tneontifreat and contradictory thing, as any 
geneialhEauon about a sex mmt be, leaching smniitaneously 
her foperiority and her inii^Drity. If was, as bw been taid, 
fonnobted by the two dasses whith were in power at the 
Dut^ei of the penod, the Ohurch and the Aristocracy, 
It is true that from tins thirteenth ecniury onwards a new 
force wai added to these j the Bontgeoiisc began to male 
Itself incneaafngly feir, and in some respccis the Bourgeobte 
showed a greater $eiisc of the normal penonaiity of women 
than did either the Aristocracy or the Church; borough 
iaw to tike account of the woman rraderi and in many 
towns there eitsted * customs ^ lor the treatment of a married 
woman carrying on a trade of her osvii as a These 

are in itriking tontrast with the laws regulating the position 
of the married woman under the common law, and although 
they were intcudsl for the protection of the husband they 
Were abo an efiective UnpfOvemEnt in the status of the wife. 
But in ibe main the Bourgeoisie rose lo importance in 
q world in which law and oplniou.- had already bartlcneti 
into certain moulds, and it accepted aa a dispensation of 
nature those ideas about women and about maniage which 
it found in etistcncrc. Indeed the Bourgeois note in litera¬ 
ture, which first znahes itself felt iu ihc/ji#b'avjr, it if any¬ 
thing rather more hostile to women than ihe clerical note 
and far more so than the courtly note, for eacepr in the 
great mercantile families^ whose wealth -enahlcd them to 
move in the circle of the ariatomey, Ffmtndvnist found 
link welcome. Ncverthelesr, the woman td [he 
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OfUous u sliE ij, ibowt of tfafi pracTiQil djuJity 

which, prsraildi bctncoi men xnd ivomen in rhi? nuddtc 
and lower cksso; for if *hc is io tubjection, the itibjection 
is Tiery imper&al^ nuljiTained, and the henpecked: husband 
u a suspidoDsJy farourite theme. There is a sort of poetic 
justice in the fact that men whose ideal wife wu Paiieni 
Grisetda not iofretjUGHtl^ found tltcmsdves martied to iIk 
W ife of Bath. 

Two great bodid of opuiicin remained whoUf luiez- 
pressed. The working clanes, ‘ whose shoulders hetd the 
ike impended ’ aborc Church and Aiiitocracp and 
geotsu! alike, were to remain iaartrcolate for manp ccnCnrici 
to come, Thai bu*p world of meit and women, of which 
we catch a glimpse in court roll and borough record, rarelp 
raised i ta toicc abore the a his lie of the scythe or the bum 
of the loom. One other class, too, remained all but b* 
aniculate, for we hardly ever hear what women thought 
about themscltm. All the boob, as the Wife of Bach com* 
piained, were written by men, 

ViVho peyotede the leosit, tel me who I 
By God, (f wammen luddc nriten rtoriei 
As ctcites hao with-mne bir otaiorics. 

They woldc han wntcD of men more wtikedsnse 
Than all the fsatk of Adam may redressc! 

Worb svritten by women are rare (apan from the pastionare 
bve-lctteta of Hfloise and the ouipouriags of the great 
women mystics) and luch poeresso as the troubidoux 
Conmesi Beatrice de Die and the famoos writer of taif, 
known as Maiir de France, in do way detach theimdifcs 
from the poetic convention of thdr day. The Legends of 
Good Women which sprang up to counteract tlic boob of 
‘wikked wjra *, the wmcwiut jejiuie Bitni tUi Fawf 
wych replied to the much more vigorona JHajUngfi det 
Farntf. were probably all the work of men. It is not imta 
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ihe end of the fomteenili coiturv tiut there ippeart 
1 womMn. vrniitt to tike op the ciudgdt for her sei and lead 
1 party of ttvolt igafoit the preraleot atroae of worncn^ 
ChrittJRc tie Puio wat ddlled to dl the ootinly cooTcntiotif^ 
far ^he made her lirmg and jnpported three ebiidftn by her 
pcD; bat there u both idealism and reality in her a(cat:k 
on the R»te^ and to the edocatianal treadle, 

Livr^d^f Tffffr Frr^a/p which she wrote for the o&c of ii^men^ 
For the rest we must dednee the wirmia^i pomt of view 
ffom aji occasional cri du fffirr or lui1f»hoincnDTia conuneott 
preserved not in titeratiire but in real life. St- Beraanlmo 
of Sienap io one of bis vividly colloquial sermons, urges 
huebanda to help iheir wives and aincngthetis hiB plea by 
one woinati''s words to him^ * Mart thy wife wcJl+’ he 
*how the rraratleth m chUdbirth^ travailctb to sdckJe the 
child, travaileth co rear it, cnmilerh in wasMog and cleaning 
by day and night. All rhu iraTail, icest chon^ is of the 
woman only, and the man goeth singiog on his way. There 
was once a baron^s lady, Avho taid to me; “ Mcthmki the 
dear lord and master doth as He leeiii good and I am content 
to say that he doth well. Hot the woman alone beareib the 
pain of the rhildren in many diingap bearing them in her 
body, bringing ihem inro the %vorldp ruling them, and all 
this oftentimes w'ith gricvoiiH travail. If only God had 
given some share to man ; if only God had given him the 
child-bearing! ** Thus she reasoned and I answered : 
** McthinkB there ii much reason in what you say.^' * Some- 
thm g of Tbff tame spirit inspires an anonymous i^Ecenth* 
century song^ which strikef a note of naive and gentiine teehng; 

I u lygbtc st any roe 
To praise womeiie whe^ that 1 goo- 
To enpfeyse womeBe yt vrete a Ahmiet 
For J woEuane was thy tbme; 

Our blfwd Lady beryib ibe name 
Of all womeue whef thal they goo. 
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A wam( h b i wonlif Tbjug, 

She dathc w»he ind dothe wi^nge, 

* LuUa^! Laltiy I * ihe doitte age^ 

And }>«( ihc hu but att end i¥oo^ 

A fromiDe u i wtnthr ttyghi, 

Sh« »cTv»b 1 BiA both d^/e end n^glit [ 
llierto the panytb all ber mjght. 

And yet ibe bathe but Cue and wool 

Only ratelj wsa the pranlent Thfiury, ascxttc or ronuriTin, 
broken by thk dometuc itraitu 

But the theory about woincB^ inconusteni and tbtr work 
of a small amcuUte minority as Ic wa*, «a* only one factor 
in detennining ihclr |)Oution and it wat th* IcaJt important 
(actor. "ITift (act tiut it received a volumlnotu and often 
atriluog litmary exp region haa giincii Jr a somewhat dbpro- 
porrioaate weight, and toamve at the real position of womtn 
it is necnsaiy contEUitiy to equate it with daily life, as 
revealed in more homely records. The result it vefy much 
what CMaiBOti sense would indicate, for in daily life the 
position occupied by woman was one neither of inferiority 
nor of superiority, hot of a certain rough-and-ready equality. 
This equality was ai raarted in the feudal » in the working 
dusa ; indeed it allowed the lady of the upper dasie* 
considerably ciom scope than ihe soittecimei enjoyed at a 
much later period, for example, in the eighteenth ajid early 
nineteenth centuries. In order to estiinaie it, we may with 
adrantage turn from theoiia to real life and endcaTOur, 
if possible, to disentangle some of the chief characteristic* 
of the exiitence led by three typical women, the foudallady, 
the bouigeoise, and the peasant. The typical svoman mint 
^ to be the wife and more gencraUy the housewife, 
but It must not be imagined that marriage war the lot of 
eeety woman and that ihe Middle Ages were not as famHiir 
at oat own day with the independent tpituier. Then aa now 
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tht toEil number of adiJt women wji in excess of that of 
men. Rdkble ftitifttce Are iadlf to seek^ but here iiid 
there poll-tax and hearth-tii lisu a^ord inteiesLiDg mfoima* 
tioru Lo the fourtceoth and fifteenth ceaturics certain of 
the Gcrmin ccuvna tool ctmuss^, from wbid:k h appears 
that for erery l,Odo men there were l,too womeo io Frant- 
fott in 13S;, 1,207 women in Nuremberg in 1449, and 
iffomen in Basel io 1454 J number of women >v^, 
it is txue^ swelled in these lowms, becauie it was cusiomajy 
for widows from the count ly round to retire there:, bur 
a dispriopoition between the two s«cs certainly etistei^ 
It 13 , indeed^ to be expected on account of the greater 
morralitr of men in the conatant crusidea, wars and tnwa 
and fimilv factions, and the dhcrepincy ivai aggraxated by 
the fact that the celibacy of the clergy removed 4 very large 
body of men from nurriage^ 

Medieval recordj are, indeed^ foil of these mdepeudent 
women, A gUneq 4 C any rnanoml * extent' wSl show 
women t^ illein s and cottejx living upon their little holdings 
and rendering djc same tetviccf for them as men ; some of 
thcic are widows, but auury of Them are obfious^ unmarried. 
The unmarried daeghtcis nf viUeins cnald always find work 
to do upon their father's acrcs^ and could hire om i-brif 
fiircijg anus for a wage to weed and hoe and help with the 
harvests Women performed almost every kind of agricul- 
cura] labour,, with the exception nf die heavy business of 
plonghicig. Tliey often acted as tharclier's asststann, and on 
many manors they did the greatESJrpart of the iheep-shcartng,, 
while the care of the ctany and of the f Tf isIl poultry wai 
always in thdr hands.. Similarly, tn the towns women 
carried on a great variety of trades. Of the five hundred 
crafts scheduled in Etienne BoiLeau^s ij'trr In 

medieval Path, Jt least five were ihcir monopoly^ and in 
* K- Budier, Dit Fr^irtfrAgt im MmaLiittr igjo), ^ 
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a Rumbcf of otbcn women were employed ju ivcU 
as menn tndtuiriet in p?rticobr were wdnl/ in 

ibeir iundf^ because they could wiiii. ea$e be carried on as 
bj-mduscHcs Lu cbe home. The ale, dniob hy every one 
who could noi afford wine^ in tkose days wiicu only the 
moac poTercy'Stndkeo idj back upon wJtcr^ wai almott 
inrariablj prepared by women, and every student of Engibh 
tnauodil court toUj will lenicniber the regular appearance 
at tin: Icct of most of the village alewivcs, to be lined for 
breaking the Asike of Ale, Similarly, in all the great doth- 
working dhtricts, Florence, the Ncthcdatidi,^ England, 
women are io be found carrying oiii the preliminaiy pro¬ 
cesses of the maiuifactute, Sphmliig was^ iuijeed, the 
regular occopation of all women and the ^tpinsieT*i* 
habitual means of support; God^ as the Wife of Bath 
observes, has given three wreapons to wumeu^ dccdt, weeping^ 
and spinning 1 Other foDd-produdug and texcle industriei 
w'tre also largely practised by Them, and domcsiic surrlce 
provided a career for many. It must, of course, be remem¬ 
bered that married ai well ai aingk Tvomen practised all 
these occupatioos, but it is dear that they offet^ a solution 
to the problem of the ‘ ?uperfluoui * women of the lower 
classes. Keverthelcsi, this equality of men and women in 
the la boor market wai i linihed one. hlany craft regulation* 
ctclndc fcmile labour^ some becaose the work was con¬ 
sidered too heavy^ bnt most for the reason^ wiih which we 
are fxtniiLar, that the compel iiiou of women tmdercui tho 
men. Then, ai now, women^s wages were lower than those 
of Men, even for the lame work, and the anchar of a treatise 
on Hujh&ndry was enunciating 3 general principle wheo^ 
after describing the duties of the daye or dalrywomaa, he 
added: * If tlik is a manor where there U 00 daiTy, it 1 | 
always good to have a wumao there at a much less cost than 
a manj 
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The pr^btefn of ihc witiiarriftd gLrl of rbe upper cliS wai 
mote for in feudal lociety tkete wai no place for 

women who did not marry jod marfy youngs It wa» the 
Churth whkli came to ihdr ncacoc^ by putiing within their 
teach « bride* of Clmti a dignity greater than that which 
they tvould have attained ai brfdc* of men. The nimnciy 
wai ^aenilally a cl aM inftiiniioii- It absorbed only women 
belonging to the nobility, the gentry^ and (En the laier 
Middle Ages) the boargeoiBie, and in practice {thnogh not 
in strict canon Ifiiw) it demanded a dowry, though a smaUet 
dowry Than an earthly husband mighi Imre nequireiL Bur 
the tpinstexs of the worlring class w^eic absorbed by induiiiy 
and the land and did oat need ir. To unmaiTied gentle- 
women monastiasin gave scope for abUiiiei which might 
otherwise have run ro ivaste, assuring them boch self- 
leipcct and the respect of foctety. It made me of their 
powers of organiiaiion m the gorcmnitnc of a comtouniiy^ 
and in the management of houMdiold and i it aIiow«l 

nuns an. education which w^ai for long better than that 
enjoyed by men and women alike ouuide the clDiuer; ami 
it opened up for them, when they were capable of rismg to 
such heights, the sypreme eapefience* of the caniemplative 
life. Of what ic was capable at itt best gneat monastic aainw 
and norable monastic housewives have left ample record to 
testify. Even if ir suSered decline and ehdteicd the idle 
with the industrioas and the blade sheep with the white, 
it wat still an honourable profession and fulfibiMl a usetul 
fund ion for the gentlewomen of the Middle Agw. In the 
lownir and for a somewlLit lower social classt various lay 
tbterhoodi, grouped in their B^guinagef^ Sam^nungrn^ 
offered the same dpportnniiiet^ 

But what of I he wcJl-bom girl who was not destined for 
a nunnery ? Of her it may be add ibat she married, *be 
married young and she married the man selected for her by 
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hjst iatlirr* The carefiJ father wonld expect to arrange 
for hi* daughter^® marriage and often to marry her before 
she WHS fourteen, ind tf he fnand binifelf dying wh3c ihe wat 
tiill a child be ^ooid be at great pains t-p leave her a snhabte 
dowry ad rnsrirapum ;nm^ in hh wS!L A girl insdSdentij 
dowered might have to suffer that disparagemeiit in mar- 
riagt which was fo muck dteaded and so carefully guarded 
jgalmr, and even in the low^est raub of K>cicty the bride 
was expected to bring ^mething with her bcsidci her peiscrn 
when the entered her hiuband's houje. The dower mg of 
poor giih waa one of the recognised fomu of medieval 
cbaricy ind^ libr the mendihg of bad roads^ a very sound 
one* The fyiiem, of couTOt had its bad tide. Modem 
dvilization has steadily uiended the duration of childhood^ 
and tO'day there seemi $ornedung tragic in the tpectade 
of tke£e chUdren^ tikbg so soon upon their young aWildcti 
the rcspousihiliiics of marriage and moiherhood* Sinukrlyi 
since tnarriage Is to-day most froi^ncnEly a matter of Etec 
choice between its parddpants, the indifference sometunet 
^howit to hitman personality in fenda! marriages of the 
highest rani appears shocking^ They were often dictated 
solely by the mteiejtt of tlie land. * Let me not to Uie 
mairiage of true 6eh admit impcdimcnis' may be said to 
have been the dorainiting tnoiive of a great lord with a Son 
or daughter or ward to tnartyj and weddings were often 
arranged and sometimes solemnised when children were in 
thetr cradlei. 

Medieval tiunkers ahow^ed loine cmiacbuincs of these 
diiadTantages tliemselves. The fact that all feudal mar- 
riaga were mariag^i if icnvtn^nu aEzcoiinls for the funda¬ 
mental dogma of r^wiviTr so itaftliog to modem 

ideal, ihai whatever the fTef|aect and affection binding 
izianried people». the sentiment of love could nor cdsc 
between tbemp being in its csseoce fredy sought and freely 
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given and mw dierdbrc be wughc outside mairuge, 
* Cimi coniiigii £b imore Don oc eicimtio/ L^ngbmi^ 
again^ invdgbs agaimt the * modctu * kabic of manymg for 
taooey lod cotmsdi other oon^ulcraxioivs; * and loke that 
lone be more the cantc than land other {orj nobles.^ 

Ir is more rarely that the woman^s view of a loveless 
mamage finds expression^ bnt once at leasts in the btex 
Middle Age^i the voice of a woman pa$$es judgentenc upon 
IT* and mth it irpan the loneliness, tltc atiiidta (ai monjistjc 
writers ^'ouJd have called it) of rhac lifg which medieval 
literature decis in all the panoply of romance. The Saion 
rdoriDer, johann Busch, has preserved in hii Liivrdi 
Jitfo/ imtwtmcfun (1470-5) a poignant dtak^e between 
himself and the dying Duchcu of Brunswick. 

* WhcQ her confcHtonr with abMiluticni and peeiancc wti 
ended/ tt'ritd, * i usd to hrr^, TTiijlt yon, la dy, ihar j uei wiil 
to the kin^dos of lieaven when you dicl She replied* 
^^Thii believe I firmly,” Said h "That would be a marveL 
Yda Tftvre bom in a fontias and bred in caidm and for many 
yean jmw you have lived with yovir hnshanih the Lord Duk^ 
ever in the midit of manifold W'ltb vniue xod ale, with 

meat and veniron both mast and boiled ^ and yet you expect 
to fiy awiy (A'vbrv) to heaven directly you die ” She anrwered s 
Beloved fatller, why iliould I not now go to heaven 1 1 have 
livod here in thb caitle like an andbofes? in i celL Wlut dcligbn 
of plcarures have I enjoyed herCt save that J have made shift to 
ihoMT A happy face to my lerrintt and to my maideoi ? I have 
a hard huihand, ai you know, wha hai scarce say ore or mclhu- 
don towards women. Have 1 not been in thiscaFtk even m it 
wcte in a. cell ? I laid to her, ■"' You iMnkp theiVi chat w toon 
u ue dead God will lend bll angcii to your bed td bcir 
your fotil aw^y to Faradbe and w the hcavctily kingdom of 
God^ ” and ihc repLed, ^Thii believe I finnly/' Then said 
li *' htiy God ccctdlm you in your laith and give yon wha; you 
bdicrc-" * 

But it it mutecet^vy to lappotc [hut the majoritj of 
feathJ marrugtt turned out bully. The &ther u not 
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h umaTi Yfho eId^^ noL wisli to do hu bdt bi hii diiughicf, 
ajii it wii only in the mo*t exited rani ttai woridJjr could 
entirdy ouiweigh pefsoiLil coDiiieratioiu. Moreover, the 
fiict that most wedded coupla life logettcr white 

thc^ were both very jomig vra* in their £mmr. Human 
nature h extremely adapiable, and diej came to each- other 
with no itrongly marked ideal or prejudices and grew up 
together* Tbc medieval attitude lowarda child marriagei 
wat that to which Qirirtiiie dc Fiuri gave mdx touching 
expression when she recalled her own Itappy life with the 
husband whom ahe marded before she waa lifeeen aod who 
left her at tweuty-fiTc an hidniisolablc widow with three 
r hildrec_ 

IJ m'lmcMt et e^estoit diaitp 
Car joenne Lui dounee ; 

Si xnom tome ordcmritc 

Ndue acneur ci mas d«:iJx eecf), 

Trap p!ut que freres ae men 
£n im Kul euficr vooIciTp 
Fttit de joye ou de dotiloix^ 

Certainly medieval records as a whole thow a eameraderie 
between huiband and wife which contra^U remarlably both 
with die picture of woman in subiecilon which the Chtudi 
delighied to draw and with that of the worshipped Lady of 
cluvalry- An obtenre Flemiih weaver of tW lixtecntli 
eenttny, wrlilng to hti wife from England^ ugni himselT 
with the charming phrase * yoUr married hiend*, and! of 
tnediml wivet os a whole it may be old with truth, that 
while literatim: ii full of Gtheldas and hltij jms 

wrri, life Is full of married friends. The mothers^ wives, and 
daughterf of the barons and koights of fcudalisiii are sturdy 
ivitneises to the tmth of Mrs. Poywr** immortal dictum^ 
* God Almighiy made *em to match the mem' If feudal 
miiriages snbniittcd them completely cc> their Gef$, they 
could iuheiit and hold land, honours, and offices like iiicn«. 
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and arc to bi fanud fighting for thf^Er rights like men^ while 
wichrHi, in thiiic owa righi or ss guardiant of iidint *onj, 
often enjoyed great power, Blanche of Champagne waged 
war foe feurceen years (111:5^27)011 behalf of her minor wn, 
and Bbmche of CastDe gcFvemed 2 kingdom 45 tt^ent for 
the toy Looia IX. Indeed, the hlsioiy of the early thirteenth 
century 19 iiroDgly impressed with the diaractcr of thwc 
two mASterfnl and cncxgedc tistew, in beauty^ lalent, and 
iron strength of purpose the worthy gra^dhtughters of 
* the eagle % EleaiiDr of Aijititaine, Blanche, the mother of 
Same Laius of France^and Berengariar the mother of ^oiut 
Ferdinand of CastiJt 

Throughout the Middle Ag«, too, the social and phy3ical 
conditions of life^ the constanr vnn, and above all the «jaw 
commujiicationi, incTitably threw a great deal of respon^ 
iibility upon wlvei the representatives of their absent 
hEsbands^ It has been asserted in all ages that the sphere 
of woman h the home, but it has not always been acktioiv- 
ledged that that sphere may vary greatly in circuinfercnce, 
and that in some pertoda and circ-iiDittatices U has given 
% tnneh wider scope to women than in others. In the 
Middle Ages h waa^ for a variety <tf teasonip a very wide 
sphere, partly because of this consiantly reettrring necessity 
for the wife to take the bnsband^t place. While her lord ivaa 
away on military cxpedidnni, on pilgrimagej, at conrt, or 
On business, it was she who became tlie natural guardian of 
the fief nr manager of the manor, and Enmpe wai fnh of 
cctnpetcnt bdict^ not ipending all thdr cime in hawking 
and fiirting, fpinntng. and pbyiug chc^s^ but rumiing 
estates^ figheing [aivsnit^, and even itanding sieges for cheir 
absent lords* When the nobility of Europe went forth 
upon j cniaade it waa thek wirei who managed thdr 
tSairs at home^ Euperuitendcd; the farmings mterriewed the 
tenants, and laved up monty for the next a^ulL W^hen 

ifijj E e 
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the lord tiien prisoner It wu his wife who collected his 
rjiuofo, fqueezing every pennyr frona the cfUtc^ botbetiag 
blfhopi for iadulgcacc*/ selling her |ewek ind the fumly 
plate, C^ce more it vat theie eitrcmdy practical penoru 
mod not the Grrfcldaij or the 

itore of Laditi whole bright eic? 

Riin influence and jnxige the priie^ 

who were the typical feudal woineiu 

Chiistinc de PUati, in her Ltvfff dei Tmr Firtu^ (f. HOf)* 
leti down the fhingf whidi x Udy or baroncfl^ Uving on her 
cftates ought to be able lo do. She [nufli be capable of 
replacing her bnsband in every way duripg his absence; 
* because that knights, esqoiret and gentlemen gt> npan 
fonnieyi and follow the van^ it bescemeth thdr wives to be 
tvise and of great gorcmance, and to see clariy in all that 
they do^ for that cnost often they dwell ac hotne ivithotit 
their iiujbandt^ who are at conn "or In divers lands/ The 
lady must therefore be skilled m all the oJcetiei of lennre 
and letida] lawp in case her lord^s righu iLhnTu | d h-e initaded j 
ah* must know all about she manageraent of an estate, to as 
to JDperTJse the work of the bailil^ and ilie must understand 
her own metier as hontewlTe, and be able to plan her erpendi- 
rote wiielyp The budget of a great lady, Chriidne tdggesis, 
shoold be dirtded bto five parts, of w^hich one shonld be 
devoted to almsgiving, one to household expenses, one to 
the pA}incnt of offidals md women^ one to and one 

should be tet apart to be drawn upon for jcwcU, dressci, 

* Jhx w(jB cammon dmmg vhz Huadivd Veaii War* Arcbhiilwp 

hempc i Y-Qrk. ftegiirtf, f&t ■sitaacCf ctJoiaiiLi aq iftfl of dfijri 

ts rabe £50 rrqmmi fw Ijs* T^mona of Rlchud Bodlcr of Shmpibirc, 
ii 3 «n oapuToin Ffoire, to bo piid titket to him nr to hii mff KJitibodi 
Cl wh and aaoiber on bohalf of EHiAbwi wife of Sh joim Hol^ tJim a 
imiftnerp Twtu (Sufica 3, 
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jDii miiedbncoui c^xpemes w FiKjtiired. The good mimgt- 
mtmi of 1 housei^Lfe u iOMemncH worth mor^ to 4 turd 
thjo ihfl income fiom hi tezwiti [ ind in zrtry cLiii of life 
it b the fkincrioa to dispo^ wbelj of hW huibitid^i 

nesomcot according to hb rm!^ wheiher it be the biroD^s 
pdrnmoiiij or the labonrer'f wage^ Christine de Pkiu was 
wridog about how a lady ought to bcho-re, bnt from many 
records we know that the idea] was carried our in praetkeu 
No more trnking witness to the confidence reposed by 
hutbands m the business capacity of iheir wwm is to be 
found than the wills and lettcm of the later Middle Agw. 
It b tmposaiblf! to read through any grear collection of 
medieval ivIUj, suck as the Eififraiensia^ pub- 

iislied by the Surtees Sodecy, vvilhouc observing the number 
of CMS in which 1 wife is made the esecutria of her hus- 
bund^s wiU^ lOmc times alone and sometimes as principal in 
conjunction wtih other persons,, Mote than once a touch 
of feeling enlivem the legal phraseology^ as when John 
Sothlli of Dewsbury bids hia executors, * I pray yoU| pray 
Thomas my ion in nty name and for ye lufe of God^ pt he 
never iinfc with hi» modcr^ as he wiU have my blissv^g. 
for he sail ^d hit enrtos to del withallLetters tdl the 
same tale* The Past on Lettersi for eiample^ give a remark¬ 
able picture of the hard-headed busineii woman in fifteenth- 
ccDtTEiy England. No one could really like Margaret 
PastOD, who bullied her daughter and kept the only loft 
comer in i peculiarly hard heart for her hosbandp bur ahe 
vvai exceedingly competent and managed hh property for 
him with the utmott colfccting rents, keeping 

account^ and outwirttog enemicji and ahe seems 10 have 
taken it as part of the day^i work to be beijegcii in her 
numor^ and to have the walk of her chamber puUed down 
ibout h**r ears by armed men. 

But IE W-4S not only on exceptional occaiioiu and in the 

tel 
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ab«eDce of hjst tii^bELCul that tlie Udf found a wdglu of 
i^pontibiUtjr upon licr stiauldci^ It it True tkat kef dotiet 
Ji A mcitber were m tome wap lest arduout ihan might bate 
been supposed. Large familiH were gcEcral, aud tbs deach- 
rate among children was high (la mar be guessed from mumy 
t mcdicTal tombstone^ in which iiitle shronded corpaes aie 
ranged with irriiig children behind their kneeling par«its)i 
but the nevr-bom child^ in the upper classes at leasts wM 
commonly handed ornt to a wet nw#e and it is aomcrimei 
mentioned as a sign of special aEcetion tn a mother that ihe 
ihonid have fed her own children at the brcaai^ Again^ the 
training of the young sejmre often took him at an early age 
firem hh mother's aociety, and it was cuitomary to send both 
boys and girb away to the hninehnliii erf great pemmi to 
leam hreediog^ although no doubt they often remained at 
home, in any case the early marriages of the day meant 
ibort childhoods. Books of deportment are singularly 
lilent, as a uholCt on the £:Qbject of maternal duties« they 
were (as might he mLcned from the shpcking bchairiour of 
Grbdda) ovenliadowed by those of the wife^ But if the 
nurtery was not a gre3.t burden^ housekeeping in the Middle 
Ag«, and indeed in all ages prior lo the Industrial Revolu- 
tion^ wai a much more complicated busing than it is 
Eo-daj, C 3 tcept for the fact that domcitk servants were 
cheapi ptentifu4 and unexacting^ It was no fmaU feat to 
clothe and feed a family when hoiueholdi were largc^ guesta 
frequent, and when much of what is to-day made in fac^otie^ 
and bought in shops had to be prepared at home. The 
hucrer and cheese were made in the dairy and the beer la 
the brewhonsc, the candlea were made up and the winteris 
meat malted down in the larder, and iome at least of the 
cioih and ILnea used by the household was spun at home. 
The lady of the house had to aupcrvbe all rbe^c operationv^ 
as well as to make, at fair and markcE or in [he neiiesr low^n. 
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the ucccsniy ^lifdusa of vrUie and (otxhixiSs arid nuicjiahi 
which could not be pT^pared un me nuno?. 

The country hon^wifCj too» wm erpected to loot after 
tliEr bodies of her hoiuehald in £kkiio^ as well as m hcilth^ 
and it was necessary for her fo hare a certain ddll Ui physic 
and turnery. Life wat far Less prcfesElcnoIiicd in the 
Middle Ages: a doctor was not co be found round cTery 
corner^ and though the great bdy tct hex toirn house or the 
wealthy bourgeoise might iind 1 physiebn from Ojcford or 
Paris or Salemo rntlm reach, some one had to be ready to 
deal with cmei^ncief on the lonely manors. Old French 
and English menical romances are Ml of ladia 
and parrhing up their knights^ and hmnehold mmcdici 
were handed do%tn with recipes for puddings and perfumes 
from mother to daughter ^ such knowledge was ejpected 
of thetd, as it was expected of the wise woman \ who 
mingled it with rhanm and $pdb. Tliere exist also TariooS 
treatises on the diseases of women which are obtiously 
written or translaTed far their own usti and in an English 
version of the Dr Matierum P^Jii^nihuf (atcributed to 
Trotola), the translacof assens himself to have nndertiien 
tin: t^fk in order that womeii shall be able 10 dbgnoie and 
treat thdr mvn disieafcs; * and because whomen of oure 
tenge denne beityr rede and imdyrstande thp htngage than 
eny other and every whoman leiiyrde rede hit to ocher 
tmlettyrd and help hem arui conceyle hem in here milcdyef 
wt.owtyn tbewyng here dyiese to man^p i have ihys drauyn 
and wryitjm in cnglph." ^ If^ however, a woman set up 
practice as a physician outiide the limits of her home and 
ptetended to sometliing more tkan ihe iBU of an amateur 

* MS. Ecidl. Doiire xi6ii), f, ib- Tbtrc ia * iiinilar 

^nkI^m:ltb-emtul7 EafliiH en gftktk^’PHlogy^ wHitre * ibai ncm 

iPDsnau i» 3 y bclpt mother in her r^ltetiote \ m Bdt, Moi- US. Slixane 
a4&|. I owr thm rrlri^res to cha Iciadws of Dr. Sia^tr, 
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Of a. witch, thcfc &iThtFith aroie aa ouicij nrhich tcemi to 
fortahadow the oppontioa of lie medical piofesibi) to the 
mtr«iM of women io the niiieTicati ceotuiy, Tift case 
of 1^ docton mi s respectable out; the women had no 
Biedjcat degrees and thtrefere qd knowledge or trainiag^^ 
Netreniel^ there were womeo here and ^ere who ac<|tiiicd 
Constderable fame aa phjiiicsanj« The most interesting of 
them is the well^buni lady Jacoba Pelicic, who In Ijsa, 
^g then about thirty yean of age, was prosecuted by du 
Mcdica] Faculty at Paris on a charge of contravening the 
statute which forbade any one lo practise medicine in 
the dry and suburiM without the FaenVa degree and the 
Chancellor’s licence. Varioiia witnetso were caSed to 
iest% that she made nae erf all the usual methodi of diag¬ 
nosis and treatment, and icvctal of them said that they had 
been given np by various doctors before being cored hf her 
and jct forth the namu of there Icgithnite bat tuuncccsdhl 
pramtioners, which war pedup, a Uttk j^rd on the pm* 
touoiu Her skill seems to have been undoubted, oms 
witness stating that ' he had heard it said by «weml that 
she was wiser in the art of sutgery and medicine rh.n ihc 
greatest master doctor or surgeon in Paris'. CSTtwerthdca 
itc ifldiDugh the m jde ta doquea^ jn*i 

scflrible d^cQce; but as she had already di-regarded a pie- 
rtom mhibirion and a heavy fine, she probably conilaoed 
^ bcibsuE to practifc: hitr litaling prufession^ 

The lady w ai thus obhged not only to be housewife in 
her own capacity, but amateur mldicr ami man-of-the- 
houre m her bmband's ahrence, and amateur physician 
whM no skilled doctor could be had. She was aim obliged 
to be something rather more than m amateur fanner, for 
the comprehensive duti« of a country hourewife brooght 
and th, faflwi womm dectore of Sikmo are raeldiv 
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litr into close conncKion mth all tides of the manorbl 
economy, 1? ii pbio from toedierol trcaiim that j general 
Foperrisioo of the manor farm waa erpected of her, over and 
aboTC that of the dmjjw which htr ipeclal province, 
Chrutioc dc Pisao^s Lady mutt understand the choice 
of labonren^ the sea$ont for the dlffcreni operations, the 
crops stiiiable for different so lb, the care of animals, the 
best marketa for farm produce. Stoutly cbd, she must 
tramp tip and down tbe baits, * par devers sea gratu prairtd 
et frab herbages V through che young coppices, co 
ovetsfie her conjhdda and pasnires end woods. She man 
have 3 waithiiil eye upon hiu; labonreri^ too, * Let her go 
often into the Seldt lo sec how they are worhiog, . , , and 
lei her be eojtd'nl to make them get up in the morning, 
Lee her wik for so one, tf she be a good homewife, but let 
her rise up hmelf and throw on a houppclinde, and go to 
the windoiv and shout until «he £ec them come rmuung out, 
for they arc given to bziness/ Deschsmps" sanre on the 
manorial housewife was evidently drawn from life! 

]'ai le foing de mne ganverner £ 

|e DC pas men piet toumer 
Qu'en Tint liotc tic faille lespoDdre. 

Lbu me dXt: * Lca brebiE faac tusdre ^; 

L’twm dit 5 * -Ld aignenak icvrer ' i 
L’autre r ^ U faut ei vigns ouvttr ^ t 
autre i^en va a la elLixTue i 
L'lutrc dit: ' Getter hvli cu rae 
La rachea apr^i Ic vachlct *; 

L^auue dit i Ijbi ocurcMer 
Un buef c^ixl 1i£ss4 mouiir ^; 

L^aucce dit 3 * II fauE rccouvnr 
£a Htables et luf k grange.^ 

An equally good portrait of a town hoase^vife, belonging 
Co the bauU bcargeoislCp it to be found m the remarkable 
hook which an elderly cimenj the Menagier de Pads, wrote 
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ibout I393E“4 for the instnjcdon of his chilii wife. The 
tenderness of Its tone md the txmmdy practicil nsture 
of the infenna^don contuiiied in it# mate this treatise unique 
among the iimnmcrable didactic worts addressed to women 
in the Middle Ages, The MiSuagicr upluiii to his ytumg 
wife that he has uniiertikcn the work in response to her 
tequtii that he would teach her and because aJie would 
certainly many again after ius death# in which Caw it viWd 
be a ^eat reflection him if she were not wise in all 
that concerned the care of house and husband I And tmlf 
the second hudband of the M^agief^^ wife must have been 
a h^py man ^ indeed# he did not suffer the penalty 
described hy another fourteenth-ceniui’y bourgeois, Paulo di 
Ceixaldo of Florence# who siyi: If thou art able# bevrare 
of taking a widow woman for thy wife* because tliou wilt 
never be able to satisfy her, and every time thou lefasest 
her anything she may aik of thee#she will ay# ** My other 
husbiud did not treat me thus I ** Ycl truly# if thon hast 
already luJ atiDther wife thou mayst take her with greater 
safety, and if she saith# *- My oduct hu&band did not treat me 
thus#” or Blessed be the mij of So- 3 iid-.»," thou canst 
reply Ble^d be the soul of Madonna So-and-so# who did 
not cause me this iributaiion every day [ * The M^agier 

planned his boot in three sections. Tin: 6m deal* with the 
lady^i moral and rdigioiis duiies# deportment# and duty 
towards her husbind j " because those two thifi^, to wit 
the salvation of your soul and the comfort of yqur husband, 
ire the two Things most chiefly necessary# therefore are they 
plated firrtJ The lecond and mosi interesting lection 
dcalfl with household managenjeut# the choice and treat¬ 
ment of senrants, the be?t methodB of airing* mending# and 
desning dresses and furs# the best redpea for catching flea* 
and other ^familUr beasts to mid* and for keeping bed* 
ttHomi free of mosquitoes and bama of raa# eke an of 
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gstdmiDgp and abof* all the chj:>rc:c and preparation.^ of 
m&noa Suitable for eFeiy flOft of mciL * Tlic fourth articlr 
ia that jron^ la 60?ei'cjgii iniarft?ss of your hous^ may kno^t 
liowf to order dicuerfi, suppers, meati and diihea and be 
wise conceding butchers" and ponUerers^ lote and have 
knowledge of jpicciy^ and the fifth article ccachH yon how 
lo corainand, order and device and have made all manner 
of S 0 Tipi| itevvs, saocel^ and other viand§> and the same for 
mvalids/ He is truly the Mrt, Beeton of the Middle Agea; 
and if may be remarked that Mi idcis as to quantity in 
ingredients arc very timilar, iTie hook with a third 

section, planned hue trafortonaidy unEnlihcd* which deals 
with the lady's aran5cnicnts* 

The Menagier^s book tdli m more about the doin«tic 
economy of a wcalchy chircn^s hnme than any other medieval 
record* One of its most valuabk charactemrics la the 
parrienhrity of hif instructions for dealing with domef^c 
servants* In the manageineiit of her menage his young witc 
h astisted by a steward^ Matter jehan U disffn^tW^ ind by 
a lort of duciina-housckeepcTj Dame Agnes la h^guin^f and 
ilm choice of servanu u left entirely in her hWi, with 
their atsistance- Tb-eie vrere in Paris at the Eime r/cvffi- 
or womea keeping tvhat would to-day ^ ciUed 
registry offices^ and the great ordinance of iJS^i which fixed 
wages afrer the Black Death, allowed ch«D lU- for pUdug 
a diamberaaid and U. far a nui^, ' a prendre tant d"une 
pirtie comme d^antre \ The M^nagicf warni M* wife to 
engsge no dbambemaaidji " until yow first know where their 
place svas and send some of your people to get their 
character, whether they talked or drank too muda^ how 
Ion I they were in the places what work they were wont to 
do ind cm do, whether they have homes or fHcndj in the 
town, from what sort of people and what part of the country 
they come, how long they svere in the place and why they 
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kft\ Ort eisgiging a girl ib? i# to Giiisi: itwaH m 

eaier in liii fcgiiur her aamc and ilut of Iicr tnd 

inotlwr *ad kimfolk^ tie phot where ther Ihe,, the place 
of kef birtk and her refercJicci, Tlie ctosirsc supexTuiofi 
u to be malaiamed: otot the maimcra aod marab of maid- 
ieTTai];ii and dicir miirreu shonld aer ihecQ a good eninple 
in all things. Tlic^ are to be well fod and allowed due time 
for Tccreation, joung and foolah girls are to aleep in a room 
adjacent to her own and wtthent low iraidowt looLing 
on to the road, and * tt one of your sexvantf fall lil^ do tou 
younelf* laying aside all oth^ cares, very loTinglj and 
charitably care for him or her ^ The daQy wotk of the 
Bcnrantt Ii set down with even greater care, the rwcepiag 
and cleaning of the house in ihe morning^ the feeding of 
pet dogs and cage birds, the airing of aheets, coverlet 
dressei and furs in the sumbine so at to pre$erTe thou irom 
mothi* together with sundry recipes for getting rid of 
spots, ihe wceJdy inspecrioo ot Yfiaesj vine^rij grains^ oib^ 
Hula, and other provuiona by the steward, and the admoniah- 
ment of Richard of the Idtchcn to clcinliiiesa. Every man 
and maid must have his or her specific work to do, and riie 
itewardf the kordseke^er and the jonng mistrets moAt watch 
carefully that they do it. 

Bat the work of the bourgeobe housewife it hy no means 
confined to nnining her house and mimgmg her iervanu. 
for shcj no less than the kdy of a manor, most be ready, 
if need be, to take her husband^f places and she cominimlv 
knows a great deal about his bnsimus, Wiiliam Warner of 
B^ton, tradjng in Zealand, b^hitBally sends home fa hia 
wife Iceland stockfiah and otkef gtio^ that ' ihe sbulde 
pntte the marchauadiae to sale as she dydde othet maj- 
chauBdiK^ jUmost all luild reguktioas forbidding the 
empjoymeat of women nuke c^ceptian for the craftsman's 
wife and daughter, who arc eipected to help in the worbhop 
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and nesed no fbnnd appntnticedpp^ The tTamicg ihai 
icquircd enabled a widow to can/ on ber iuisband’t trade 
apri to complete the triiniiig of his appuentics and itbua we 
fin d widowt not onlj engaged in smatl crafts bnt in mercan¬ 
tile opera dam on a krge icale, like M argery Ryssell of 
Coventry, who obuined kttere of marque agaLmt the 
merckanis of Santander and iciied two of their ship. Nor 
wa$ it only aa tbdr hmbind's rcpriMiitariv® or widows 
that mamed wotnen came into the labcrnr market, for they 
frcqueiitl/ carried on separate budnciia as femmer j-tfi&f, 
and it has already been pointed out that man/ town rcgula- 
tEons took cogniiance of this fact and lUmved them to be 
tued for debts and punished for misdeeds as tboiigh they were 
single women* With single women they shared in the lemle 
and food-produemg jndni^trieij and there were other women 
b«ide$ the Wife of Bath who carried on the bumw of 
clothiers— 

Of cloih making ibc hadde swiche an hmnte 
She passed hero of Ypici and of Gaunt,— 

though posaihfy they did not all wear ant husbandi in 
their spare timcp like that redoubtable lady- 
The laiver we move in the sodal scale the more Uborious, 
naturally, was the housewife’* life* bccatise ftbe mold 
commonly be obliged to help with her hnsband^s craft Or 
to carry on some hy-mdnatiy of her own, as well a* caring 
for honse and chadren. Below the ranks of the gentry and 
the richer bonrgcoisic few hon^ivives wane able to coacem 
diemieJvtf solely with ihctr homet, which were frequently 
lupported by the earnings of wife as well as of husband* 
Most Uborioui of all was the lot of the poMint womzB 
living upoa the land. Of her indeed the proverbiaL adage 
wa* true: 

Sorae twpiT to httithindi the wr4iher H117 lend. 

But hujwiuc's affabet liau£ Peuet an end- 
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It it trne thil manoTi:]i cm tows nitiilly the 

rUleiQ^t vrife irom the obtigation to labour on ibe lord^s 
lind, bot her toil could finely be spared upon her hmband't 
boldmg^ the iMTitable by-fnduatty occupiedi whjt rime 
she co^d spate from the fiddly and in her onc-TOomwf or 
rwTKtootaed coicage, dark and sinotv and often shared imth 
the animaibr as Qiautcr lit; drawn it in his tale of Chaimre- 
deer and Pettdoce, she mutt labour tmctasinglr, Thexe 
are few passages in uiedLcral Htemtnte more poigoint than 
that in ivhkh. Langland hai described * the wo of these 
wames that wonyeth in cotea ^ 

Nrrcrthclris^ the life bad ita ccmpcmatioiu^ In Westem 
Etrrope at least the small cnltmtor of the village adranced 
Steadily in freedDm and piwperitr dating riie A^liddle Agea^ 
and /dWijjifjr ofien show m the well-to-do riHtin— 

JidLi cstuls am Ydains dehn 

Qiii tnout ettaic avert et cblcliei» 

If minorial enstora looked upon women momly as replan* 
ishen of the estate with labour and forced the Tilkin to pay 
cncrcbet and Ipyxwitc for his daughter^ h iJbo not Infre¬ 
quently showed special coEniderarion for hi* wife while she 
wa« fhllilling her essential function, Somerimes the villdn'i 
wife in childbed h eitmed the annual tribute of the Shrove¬ 
tide hen, lomcfimes she may daim a bid of Erewoodp 
aometunes she may even fiih fox herself in the lord's stricily 
preserred brook. At Denckendorf in Wutttemberg each 
lying-in bondwoman received two meaEnrej of wine and 
eight while loave* at the ebristening of her child. Harsh 
and coar^ and laboriont as it wBi^ the peasant woman^i life 
bad its rude gaietieij and there h some rruih in Chriadne de 
PUan*i judgement) * Comment i^a^cllct soienc nourriei 
communernent dc pim bk, de hit, de Ian* de potaige et 
dkauG abuvrees, et que as^ de pobie troyent^ cit kur vie 
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pliUKCurcet mciino cn pin* graol *uf&siiice (jnc tdic* [qui] 

gont bicQ baulie* assifi**' _ i- i ■ i ji 

This tale of buiy and banl’Wortmg lives liTod id lord s 

nunor,!!! borgcss’s houJe, anil iapcasafli^icon*e«^ 
little iccouiii of the amuscncnt* of the tneJteval wom^ 

Yei there Menaeter dc Paris, a wealth? 

man wiih a house in the counriy » wcU “ “i Pans, codJ 
cUn for his wife the cbaractcrittiE dieerHom of the upper 
class, and the third sect ion of his book show* tu the lat^ at 
pUt. He has already, in i previous section, said sorae^g 
about his wifc’i cmplojmeat in her hours oi cast: K-iww 
that it doth not displcaac, but rather please* me. that j^u 
ihoold have ™e* to grow and violcis lo arc for, ^ 
yon should make chaplets and dance and rmg; and 1 would 
weU that you should « continue among our ftienda and 
those of our estate:, and it h but right and seemly tho* to 
pass the lime of your feminine youth, protided that you 
desire and offer nor to go W the fraits and dances oflorda 
too £?Teat, for that ii not seemly for you, nor suiiabk to 
you/estate and rnine/ Rpmance* and miniaiui^ both 
*how how fond medieval ladies were of feasting and danaog, 
and of raahing garlmda in gaideos with stiff niKd bedi, 
fbuniains, arbonfi, and' flowery iiicde3\»ucbaj the pleaiaimi^ 
within a fortieii to charmingly described in the Roman la 
Roft or the ' garden &if ’ in which King Jatnei of Scotland 
saw the bdy totuima Beaufcirt walking- Apart torn the« 
pteasures, the M^agier wbhei hi* wife to take her part m 
the other outdoor and indoor amusements smtabk to her 
itanon. In fair weather she wiU go hawking and 1 ^ thud 
section tbcreibre contams a detiilwi treatise on that art. 
In foul weaiher the will dt iniioon with other ladies of her 
iftt and rank, and they will play, not only at chess and 
Jbl«, but at games which we have bug aulec re egateo 
10 the norserv, blind man^i buff, or ymcc flwrriiv, *ud 
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umumenhli; quarioD-jiid'aiuwcr gun« and riddles, tile the 
Cavouriic gsicet bionm ai Zr ni fui ne mutt pm aad * R^g- 
maii’t fdliOr ebe they iviil Eing and tell icotics to «di 
otber^ for tbe letting of fi oceamo'i Dtumtett^ was a con tUDQ 
one 30 ibc bfrddic Age? and every ivcll-cdnciicd lady nun 
luve a iiore of sneh taJes at ttei finger^tipa, and nuit be 
able 10 play her part wittily b the long * debates’ and 
’ tflifmf in which love vraa ever the favourite theinc. It 
was the Mcnagier'i ktentioo to oojupietc b» book by a 
collcctioii of gatneo and tiddlei;. but el cher death irttermpted 
him or he wearied of his task, for hb third Bedion Ueb the 
rwo ttticles w h i ch tverc to have eoQtained them. Bsrar 
an events hi* wife must have ihone in the celling of tales, 
for all his admeuutiont to her are iliustraced bj' itonei, 
extm^a a* the preachtfs called them. He apofogha to hia 
wife for mebding the tale of Gri«Ida with the ciplsoaiion, 
*bif>w ihat ir never befol ». but thus the tab ruiu and 
1 may not correct nar alter it, for a wiser than f made it; 
and it ii my desire that, since othcra have read it, you also 
may know and. be able to talk about everything, even a* 
Other folk do.' 

Oral namiivcs, indeed, played i great mtt in the amnne- 
meats of the age and took the place which is filled by boob 
to-day. Although mcli collections as the Paston and Sttmor 
letters make it dear that the fifteenth^tniy gently, both 
men and women, could lead and write, toots were rare 
before the mventioo of printing, and the wilU of layfolfc 
show te.7 few besides rervice boda of one tort or another, 
pnmers, psalteri, and the lib. But (kxasionally we hear of 
oihew. Sir Thanu* Cumbemonh (1451) leaves to his 
fortunate mcce Annes * tny btikc of the talyi of caatyrbuiy ’ - 
Joan, Widow of Sir Robert Hiiioe of Surrie (143a). leave* 
her Sister Kaihenite Ciimberwortb ' imirm Hbnim de 
Romaiise mntpienicm coin Decern Pr«eptis AIcmb« * and 
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her niece ' imcLtn libmizi de KotnzttA^ de Septan Sages \ 
SLf Jolm Monon of Yorl (14}*) leaves Joan Cothiecm of 
WeaiaioreUnd * imnm libnmi lie Aoglico vocattim Gower 
pm remembranda % and Jaim Eavcathorpi a York cbaplaln 
(1431)1 IcsTO * librmn Angliae deFalDiilii ti NarracDnibiii ^ 
to Agnm of Ms sciriiiE fbr manjr yean. In generilp 

bcmoreij tie imaginitjon of a medieval ladf was fed bjr the 
teUipg of talet, whether bj preacher^ j&rt:gU$itt or by her 
coztipatdoDS^ rather duo by the reading of books. 

For the town honsevrife there were a foukhude of amose- 
ttkcnts, such mi those in which the Wife of Ba th ddighted^ 

Tuisadaunj 

To vigiha and to proceHiouTu, 

To prechir^ eek and to thue pilgrim 
To f of miisdes lod nuxiagea. 

WqmeQ readily ilockei 10 hear termtms, when a good 
preacher was it hamh IttdceJp if BfittUrdiiio of Siena or 
herthold of Kegen^bnrg were nt all Eypical (which it h xq 
be feared they ime tioc) sermoni must ha^e beeii as coter- 
tainltig as ihcj“ were instructive. They were alwap Lnief' 
larded wiib txffnpla^ and some moralists (amopg them 
Dante himseM) complained that these anecdotes were often 
iriviab nor 10 say improper^ and crowded nut the solid 
teaching which should hare informed the sermon * but one 
halfpenny worth of bread to this iutoiemble dcM of sack/ 
Often, howerer, the Lkrening women would hod thdr 
foibles scourged, particularly their too gay attire, their 
crested shoes, long trains, hare bosoms, and horned head¬ 
dresses. Sometimes excitable kdiea took theac idmoniiions 
scfiouily, * As in the dip when rhe Breton Thomas CoiicUc 
preach<^* lap Mr. Owit, ^and F ranch womenfoli, sttmg 
to the heart, made public bunfifcs of their farourite orna- 
menti ind vaniti^ so two centuries liter chetr aisten of 
Italy were wont to do the same m the piazzas of Siena and 
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Floretjce at St, Bernardino’s bidding. " Tables* cards, dice, 
fake Bair, rougC'poti, and oiher tnbulatlatts* ereti to che» 
boards " had been knotni to enter the (lames. Bm with the 
cndiitiiasm of the sermon over and the preacher gone, the/ 
were liable to that same reaetton which befcl certain tessone'- 
fnl ladies once driven to malt good the loss of their homed 
headdresses, of whom it was written that " like mailt in 
a iright the/ had drawn in their horns, but shot them out 
again » soon as the danger was over ‘ But St. Bcmaidino 
deserved well of the women who Socked to hear him. He 
was atwap urging iheir husbands to show them conuderatiDii 
and praising their housewife!/ virtues, while he scolded 
ihcti vanities. He even declared on one occasJoji that 
’ it is a great grace to be a w-oman, because more women are 
saved than men % and on another he drew a hearirending 
picttiie of the dijcomfort of the bachelor’s unkempt home, 
coding op, ‘ tnowesi thou how such a man Hveth * even as 
a brute bcasc, i sa/ that it cannot be well for a man to 
live thus alone. Ladies, male your cunscy to me ! ^ And 
El is to be hoped that the,/ did. 

Such, then, was the dail/ existence of some typical 
me^eyal women, ff medieval oviluadon is to be judged 
by it. It must be admitted that it comes well out of test. 
It ii ttne that the prevalent dogma of the subjection of 
wom^, becomitig embedded in the cDmmon law and In the 
mamage laws, left to future generations a leguqr which was 
an tmcojjscionabie rime in dying, it « true that woman 
was not legally * a free and lawful perwu ', that she had no 
lot or share then, or indeed until the twentieth centoiy, 
in what may be called public a disiiact from private rights 
and dunes, and that the higher grades of education 
dosed to her. On the other hand, she had a foil share in the 
private rights and duties ariiing out of the possession of 
* G. Owil, Prttiiinf ^ £«£W{t 91 «J, p, 
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Und and pkycd ^ conjidcrjible parr in iiiduAti7p in fpite of 
tbc bindioip of low wages and tomeiimcs of matiniline 
czclusiircness. The educacion of the average lapt^man 
compajed vctj favonrably with that of her hu^bandt and 
u>ine ladies of rank w^rr leaders of culture^ like the toj^l 
patropcsm of the troubsdourSj and occasionally blue* 
itockings, like Chiistifle de Phan, Although there was 
small place in the society of Che upper dwes for the iade- 
pendent immamed woman^ ihe found m holniuiable 
occupation for her activities In monastidim. In every da» 
of the cammuuity the life of the married woman gave hex 
a grtii deal of scope, since^ a^ luj already been mdlcaicd^ 
the home of this period was a very wide sphere ; social and 
economic conditions demanded that a wife should always 
he ready CO perform her husband's dutiei aawcll as her ownj 
and that a large range of acrivitiei should be carried on 
inside the home under her dirirctlon^ Finally, while the 
Middle Ages inherited the doctrine of the auhjecrion of 
womep^ in tome degree at leait, from the pnt^ it evolved 
for irsdf and handed down to the modem world a conceprion 
of chivalry which has had its share in the mspimrion of poets, 
the ioftemiXg of tnanJieiS, and the advance of civilizaliDn. 
Taking the rough with the imooth and balancing ihcoiy 
against practiccp the medieval wamaa played an active and 
dtgniGcd part to the sodeiy of her age. 
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THE ECONOMIC ACTIVITY OF TOWNS 

S cholarship, Uie everyday tifci h« iti Tk* 

ongiHf ttie €011511 LUticn^ and ihc of rowns Ilatc so 

engro»ed the AEtemioii of tiudencs that Tdlatively little 
has been ivriitcn about the contribotiow that loivm hare 
made to la ter histoty. The deimtction of village rejantdujp 
with all that this meant fbr social derclopinent^ h one of 
the most general of the Townes early aazampliibmeatl* 
Villagei, id the farm of maoorsi wtrt not destroyed bm 
Tillage economy ccMsed to eiiEt,» town economy came into 
being. Of came, agriculcnrc cooliooed ai a form of pm- 
duction^p and rural life even developed dements of nni^onted 
prosperity, but the netv commetdal communicy, the to™, 
reduced the neighbouring villages, or manors, to a gtate 
of ^iLborcliimtigii. Here was a conflict in the iDiktn^ dient 
but far-reaching. The manois were owned singly or 
pos;scs5cd in groups. Here a monastery held twtaity mimattf 
there a hishopric poaa^sed forty, sometimes as far apart as 
fifty or a kuodted miles, FoodituEfi were sent to the 
monastery or die palace in tJtc farm of rent or producca of 
detDcsne-Lamung ■ sheep were ddreQ and bajcan and grain 
were carted long dftranees to the lord's pbceof consumpiion. 
The loivn^ haweTeri chaUcoged ihii cluniajanil uncconatiiical 
dktribudon of produeta. It tet itself up as a local toarkcr 
centrej putting right across the old grouping of manors. 
So that henceforth there wore two rival sysiems: the old 
feudal-maocriai arrangemeor of scattered village commn- 
nififis actacfacd to a priyatc household often quite remotOj 
and the new compact group of manors tooLing to a town 

Mil 
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ti their focal centre. In the more rcmoce pim of northern 
and «Hem Enreiipep deineDti of the manorial lung 

while in the west and the lOath (in those parts 
where xi tud cjisted) manorklism died oat telativelf 
rrpidlj^ HowcTcr this m^y be, there waa now a new centre 
of gravity in rhe town* The rebttve self-^nffideiicj' of the 
irEdIv'idual mannc sooner or kter gave wflf to exchange 
Tc!axjoEt$h)p 3 with the town; and the Eondmg of the 
manorial surplus to the Jord^s seat gaire waj to disposd.of it 
at the neareac miriet town. The temnti aUo teamed to 
marluct sudt siirplas as they had, and smbitiom ones pre¬ 
ferred to give their lords iuodcj- in lien of bbour^ Old^ 
time service was thereby rivalled and In places ioon sup¬ 
planted by rooHJcy- pyments: custoni was giving waj to 
contract. The cash nexm of modem socicEy was beginning i; 
this was the entering wedge of commerciii] compCEitiom 
Perhaps all this h nor so tauci tie contribution of the town 
as the town itselfl 

The town brought in not simply a new economy or 
oigunizatiQn bur a capacity for accelerated change or pro¬ 
gress. 'ITmte had been changes, of coutsei iu the pre-urban 
stages of 5 odeEy» whether in ^ilbgo eqeiiomy or an earlier 
condition, but the changes had been slow. Henceforth the 
to^vn, in the course of three or four cenmritf, displayed 
a rematJcable capacity to progress. The infant smig^g 
town Was almost wholly commercial, ^vitli a marbeE-place 
anch more cbaTsctctistically, a group of stores or ihops. 
Such wert Lynn and Sandwidi^ Cambridge and jVndovcf 
in England, many north German towns, and Rit£sia 4 towns 
even iip to the present day, Sotne of rhiwi towns catt" to 
■dd manulactiirc to commerce^ that b, became highly 
sltiUeJ iu the making of varioui commoditEci: copper 
utcaiHi in Dinant, svooden wif« iji NOmberg, and woollen 
doth in Ghent and many other centra. 'iTiii may be 
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ciUi^d tlw second phdse of totrn growtJu A smaUcr fnunBcf 
of towns attaJned political and crcn enlEDTa.! imporunUp 
becatniog indeed cIle scats of the new art and the peir 
icanung. The capiicit7 for luch progrcis hy not in the 
people ajcnie bac in the organkadon of town aSiin.. Abo^c 
all cIkij there was opportunity for rpccialitAikin in trade 
or tnaimiaetiirc, law or tocdicinc^ painiing or tculpturc.^ 
And of almost equal eifect there was the itmttiluj that 
cornea EhroDgb fre&h contaett, when Xondoners ifiet Loni- 
bards and when Venctianfl traded in ihc east. The brain 
and per^'-es of the townsmen worked with quickened pace» 
Life becamfi a game in which all faculties* pJfiyaicaJ md 
rntntaL coujd pUy a part. The town* indeed^ became the 
sink of human energy* while the country remained the 
reerroir. The to\ra gave leadenhip^ while the country 
supplied the leadets. It ii fteting chat civilkation km been 
etymologically identified with the work of towns. 

To the progreii ofindustrijl organization from primitive 
manufacTuie for home use np w the modern factory 
syiiatit the tnwn mtde its contrihutioiu Before tosvus 
came into cdstence* all manufacture had been for use* not 
for «ale. This system gave way, or tended to give way* to 
the retail handicraft system, as industry was developed in 
the toivns^ In the new'^ system goods were still made by 
hand, bur for Mle^ not for use. The consumer, however* 
was at 6 rsc near at hand and purchased his manufactured 
vvares directly from the handicraftsman. Tlie great advance 
lay in the fact that some persons were at last engaged in 
the mating of wares for sale, while formerly agricalture aud 
manufacture Iiid been joint dccupaticms- Here is the 
beginning of indiiscdal specialization which has gooc on to 
our day as i ghiPE force in productiou. At fini retail 
handicraft was only to lEll an order, but tatef gn<Kli were 
made up for chance valc« At this point indtisrrial capiulkm 
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Aowt it* teid in iuvstment in r:xw mjE^dili ind fijuihfid 
ptDiiiicu. In lie fonit^fcnth centuryj in ujQtiieni and 
western £nrop«, a fnjrheT surp wa* takeit whoa rndnamal 
and commei'cia] captul and mituigcmciit wtsvc fpeciiIJ2cd. 
In abort, nctail handicnJt became ^boltsale liandicrafc^ 
In ibia latter fvsictn bandicraftEmen engiged chieHj^ tn die 
maauucinre of gt>o<k, telling ihclr products to mercbanti 
who itL tnm ditpo^ed of them drhcf direedy to codinmcii 
or inditcedf to consumers throngh other traders* Goods 
were still of handicTafE prodaciioii^ tnidc by hand, but th« 
baudiCTaftsman did aat retail hij ware* to the coiuiimer; 
he had to operate throngk a tp«iaUied middlcnun. So 
long at the handicraftiniajQ was free to sell to anj? nierciiaritf 
and So long as he was the niroer of his raw matcriali and 
tools and comniajjdcd a profit (rather than a wage} from, 
hii enterprise, little could be »id Egaiatr the new iystem. 
But when in the early modem penod induitxiaj enne- 
preneurj- arose who reduced the hanihcTaftixoLaD to econooiic 
dependence (putiing-ant or commlAsioa system)^ rhe new 
system rtood condemned first hy the su^erers and later fay 
the general public. For industry, the change from rcuil 
to wholesale handicraft tneinc ipecialization m fnnetian, 
the sepantinn of industrial from commercial capital^ a 
larger supply of goods, and greater stilL It alio was the 
heginnmg of the sufaordiii&tio]!i of the workeri and their 
^loitntion. Rcrtalts and civic tunnod in the larger 
industfial towns of the Middle Ages wm the signs of ;hc 
slowly dcwelopiog sysEem of wholesale handkrzS* 

The CMtnple and the ttadirion of revnh may be set down 
as a l^cy of the meditTval town to modem wdety. To the 
upriibgs of peasants were added the rerobtionj of towna- 
men. By anch menu has ihe commonweal facen purged 
and the iocki health mainiainisth Of coufie, not stU town 
revolts were industrial. It h true that those in Ghent 
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Ci?43^S) Florence (I J 78 ) werelirgdy^ftruggles fxtwceo 
vniU itLdntciuI miAten on the one hmd brge cmn- 
mcrcul {nj:fiicrf oji tht ochetf hm dven there were xbp 
conidti between ri«t factions of cquali and bciween the 
whole eommuaity on the one h^nA and on the other a hanh 
tUiberal lord who refnjed to ejttcnd the town’i libenics. 
Bat the poiiit femaiins the fime: men and classes congous 
of tbejr ralue in ^odety will and do rise to increase their 
tbare nf the total mcoine. The todal philosophy, which 
ii now accepted, was held in the Middle v\ges, if we may 
jEidge monVe from act^ that to the producers hdmg the 
products, Unfortmiatcly for society^ thefe noc ihcn. 
It there it not noAv, any easy mcani of decldmg between the 
daimt of the produccE:^, 

In the mote technical Of mechanical aspects of pitH 
diictionr there was ootewcNithy progrcai in medieval towns. 
The urban commtmicy learned how lo build lights yet 
cotiTcnieni, htniscs^ It paved tom* of its ureett and market¬ 
places, It erected fiiUmg and grist mills driven by water- 
power. Ii Impmved pmccsses of manuficiurc^ such as die 
dyeing of cloth, the pteparanon of leather^ the mating of 
copper and pewter atciuils, and the decoration of potteiy 
and wooden wares. The crafts of gcldizniths^ glass-tnaier^ 
and fcoJptors became arts of high order* The mott notable 
eurchanical invention was the printing-press with its mov¬ 
able type, a promiie it once of the spread of culture and 
the futension of mechanics and pr^uctma. This last 
iiDprovemcnt, we may feel sure, oiv^ nothing to antiquity. 
It was to mihe the town the piinreyor of seetdar learning in 
rivalry with the monastic copyist and iUnminator^ 

In contemplaxing the benchts of the mcchanial process 
of priniing, wc should nnt forget the toiEVXaetmil organtaa* 
tioa which made ii pcstihle. If men prodoced simply for 
iheir own use, or if they manufactured for sale directly to 
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th.m wodii hive been nt? future for the printing- 
prcr« with its capacity to cater for a wide marker. Id odter 
wordi^ it owed not a little of it# »ace^ ta the commetdal 
organizarion of the time#. The key to thii tomtncreial 
OTgijiiiAtioTX b fpedalbatioiL. Some cown iraden dodt 
wholly in loci! products ruih as com, meat, md poultry. 
Others traded in dhunt wares #uc 1 l is tslt, katkci, ind 
wine. A third class, lack as tnercers, dnpert^ iranmongerit 
and luberduhen, kindled only or chiegy mannfocttircd 
wares. Such tnercham:! bought ftom ongiail ptoducer of 
importer and sold moit conimDiily to reuilcr or to exporting 
merchint. There was once a concroversy imong German 
scholATS « to whether there really w'ls an ont-aad-oat 
whoieEakr in the medieval period. The fact that town 
regulations UGually forced fmponers to sell to consumers 
for a period after their arrival in the town with goods, 
points to the cardinil fact that, iltiimigh many mejchints 
might prefer the wholesale trade, they were not allowed to 
be ciclmivdy wholcialing merchanta. The ri^iificanci: of 
such ftpedaBzation as has been indiinated points to greater 
tnetcinriie skUl, lunger joitmcys, larger stoc^, and the great 
strength which merchants powessed in their contest with 
other merchants far marheta and with md us trial maa ters 
for industrial rontToL All this is mcxicni in the exrent of its 
dominance, nor in its arigim 

Out of an this mcrchandhing, developed commercial 
ideals, habits, and law of greai significance for iubiequent 
rimes. The belief in i fair engtomary price h a modieva! 
inheritance, though there were plenty of breaches when 
opportunity terred. Merchandhing was then a digmfied 
and leisurely ffiterprisc, aa many people lo-day ttili think 
it should hc- Wares tbould be of high and itandard quality* 
Debts sbeutd be pid when due. Suck ideak ami« ont of 
the very necessirim of direct trade between merckanC and 
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reMikrt retailET jujd toasumer. Bat cot cvcTjtliing 
kft to mere castom or pattire mucuod. The law raeniiAttr 
iTOod Jibovis the fioariog cuttom ai a crTBtaJliieil body of 
which could be, and werCi^ enforced saniimatlly in 
courts hastily' improvised by merchiints who were at one 
fair to-day aod another to-morrow. In the towns theiu- 
nelves many of the cuitomi were made the formal taws of 
the nmnidpili^* Such laws cooatiiute an imponant part 
of our pfcient-day system of commcjuiai intercoTme^ the 
irreducible and Unlc-quEStioned part of our economic order. 

In our present cconomie activity wt find and accept 
many mitrmnentt which wutc really of medieval invention 
or deTeloptncnr* Although money in one form or another 
ii pre-urban, coined money b a town iffiprovenumt- Of 
course^ there It i qn^stioo « to how moch the medieval 
town owed to the ancient dty- But modem Enrop^n 
coinage owiti iti start to the medieval system with iis units 
of pound, ahillingSi and pence, and their vamtioiw- Paper 
mcHiey, in the form of certificatca of nmmdpal indebtedness, 
go^ back at lean to the thirtcemli ccninryt when in some 
Italian tmvns th«e certificatca were declared acccptablE in 
pavincnt of debts lo the state, and in Como in 125,0 they 
were made the equivalent of metal coini^ Of course, it if 
well known that hills of exchange were passed fronj hand to 
hand as money^op to the date when they became ditCi 
Weights and measures, as well as money, were provided by 
tlic town, fn England and France the soveretga made 
more or less giiccesfful efforts 10 ttandatdLte these local 
gintta. The towns da not fl-cem to have come together to 
make their tytiwt uniform, hut praciical treatises were 
privately compiled to asaisE the trader in hh reckoning of 
prices in tennj of strange wcighti and coma. 

At the rop of the cijchange mcchaaiim stood the bank, 
which we are rather too prone to regard an a modem inatitu- 
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Profarc banli tlcvdopiKl smt fafydl^ ia Italian 
ditcf, their actteiuc} cxretuluig to dUtmt Unda, Jew# and 
gentiles^ Florentines and Lombards, engaged in actiTitics 
which we now call the bwiJd^ function#. The/ changed 
moDCf, purchased ^ede, rcceiTed dqxwtts, cashed cheques, 
and eatended credit to cuiromeis. The Bardi and Pentzzi 
were fiimous bankers in Florence, the Pjsani and TiepeJo 
families ia Venice. Apparently eueh banking housei arose 
out of the bosincss of merchandising ai well as of money 
changing. Of public hanis, there are hm a few eiamples, 
and these come from fifteenth-ccntiiiy Italy and Spain. 
The best kn<^ Is the Bank of St. George in Genoa, which, 
though originally a society of state creditors, came to 
reeeirc deposits and transfer credits, and in modem rimes, 
indeed, became a fuU*Hedged hank of great economic and 
ptmtical impart in Genoa and an example for other coun¬ 
tries. Public banks amie in Venice only in the rLitecniJi 
century, though private banks Lad been set up in that city 
ceotuijcs before. The usiwfcj piftatu, charitable loan 
iuirituiions provided by some Italian dtici, did some of the 
of banks hot had little mfluence on the buiorv of 
. Its general, the banks provided a mote effective 

ummmefir for the ottliaatica of capital and facOitated the 
eichirngc of goods and services. iTie hinoTy of banking is 
the (tory of hailing trkl and grievoui error 5 the learning 
process has been long and arduous. Xot the least pin of 
this process conrined of the early banking experiences of 
tJjc mcdicc^ai pfttiM, 

Without book-keeping, banker^ and m fact baaiaess men 
ffl gentml. couW make hut little headway. Single entry 
itose wherever commerce war weU developed. Double 
was apparently in Italian contribution. The style 
of Venice was most marked and pm«ed, though, it would 
appear, we actually have earlier eiamplcs of the use of 
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doraBIc-ca^rr m Genoa (1340) than £n Venice* Tlic fitar 
kaDwn treadle on dmihlc-ciiUjj insinpiled hy tlie Venetian 
Lnca PadoU^ was prinud in 1494- Odicr Venctiam wmLe 
LiLxt-bcxkb on the inbjeet^ and Eimpean towns generally 
were, hy rhe midclk of tlie sixtccaLh cenenry^ m n position 
to learn the art* There can be tta <jneftion that the ftinda- 
cncJital pfindplES of accandcin^^ on wh!cJi uor big business 
units and onr goycmmcjar depanmenu are to-day operating, 
had their begidniag in Itailan pnciices of the fourteenth 
and hfteenth ccnturicf. 

For the Oirli^t-recordal instances of the combrnatiDCi of 
bnaineu men to fonn new bustneia tinitip we hiTO also to 
go back to Italian dues. Family partnership of brollLcis or 
other rdariyej, ihcrtc eating bread in common 
was a widespread spontancom growth in local as in distant 
trade. It hid do spedal place of ongin and od clearly 
tuark^ history. Ship partnership, howerer, arose in Genoa 
not bter than the twdfth centory, and presumably spread 
from that dty. Some one pc^cssing capita! womld encruEt 
it, either in the form of go^s or money, to a trader going 
abroad to trdhe for pm&u The capitalist (fanzjTu^fufatar) 
remaining at home would contract mih the actiye partner 
to receive a ihare of the profiti or a tate of mteresu In the 
former case he would be somewhat in the position of a stock 
holder, id the latter of a bond holder. On the Continent 
inch 1 Echeme for carrying cm business devdoped great 
popularity doivn to the ninetceiith ctmtaiy* The silent 
paitnci invcfting the capital might be, and mdeed often 
became, a group of persons holding Joidt stock, while the 
actual managcincnt was eoirusicd to the thief Qt active 
patmer. But ic was the Joint-stock form that BniUy won. 
This Joint-atcKi was not in itielf a new but an old rival and 
competiiig form of business OTtabinadon. In the early part 
of the hiteenih century the jaint-stock ptimdple was in 
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crperadon in xhc BarUc of Sr. George in Gcioo^ (1409 ?) and 
in the iron loduficry of Lcoben (1415)* There if a difference 
of opiEuoa » to the unport^occ of these t^ily joint-^siotk 
comp^nief up to the tijne of the formation of the Duteb^ 
F.nglijih^ iind French Eut India cempaaiej. Of 
cjistcnce, boweFer, there can be no datiht^ nor can there be 
ao^ ^etiJon ai vo dijc importuice of a bnsmeii camhUutioji 
^hich hai »□ effcctivdjr mobilked capital for the pursuit of 
busiQcu on a large scale. 

It is not in busindis combinationSp bowererj but in 
businesii lisodatiaiu that tve find the experience of the 
medky^t town mcrtt nch» Whik combmarion leads to ihc 
fonnation of new noit) jointly ibariog profit or lowj. vsocii- 
tion leads litnplp to a cDnvenJcsc gTOupmg of uniti which 
themselves remaui independent as before, at least in all 
es^enTiak. The sssociatian which came first and lasted 
longest in some tpuita was the meichant gild. This was 
made up of men of all trades^ and someuidaci included 
pr^^fessbnaJ people, e^-en rural kndhnlders of the dbtrkt* 
At dmea it was even open fo alien merchants trading in the 
town. There h much difference of opinLoti about the date 
and place of origin of the merchant gild and about ita 
relatum to the town govenuuem, but ha^l^ auy concerning 
the unpomnee of iti work. Over the trade and loanui- 
iacture of the town the merdunt gild in the early Middle 
Ages, and etpedany in the nmilkr towns, had general 
inpcrrisicm, though probably not final controL The 
merchant gild ms Analogous to the modern chamber of 
commetuej oommencii! club, and ciyic associatios, though 
it Ti doubtful whechee the modem could be shown to have 
any lineal ddccut from the medieval injiitnuon. Although 
mtxieni assodaiions have been bom agaLu to the periiKi 
rince the ieventeenih and dghteenth ccornrie^, ncverthei«* 
the task of public economic Tcguktion and dvk Lmprove- 
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picnt bcigofi bf rhe merc!uuit gilJf iiat been continuoau m 
tlic lavim since tht dc^'^nth centiir7. It b no mdl 

pr^i^ to tuTE begua a vvorfc whidi bm caadaued for acarlf 
% tboti^jnd years. 

As the nienihjnt gilds proYcd inadequate craft gilds 
toat their places. ITiey were bath associAsioat of business 
men seeling the fullest tncisure of advAHtage for themsdves 
and thdr tenvn. As mb ad corn ni unities, increased in popn- 
la [Ion and m coinpl™cy of tcanopiic actmty, the old 
generd assocudon was found to be quite incapable of 
hMiing after the needs of the to^vn, AccOrdiogl|v craft 
gilds, or associations of tlic members of one single croftT 
aiTJie to care for ihc individual trades, Buicbenj poulterers, 
balcrSr commongen, and taltcri bad their gilds; aUo 
weav^ersj fnllcfs, and djen; carpenters, mascuSi and 
thatchefs; ih&emjikurY, cobblerSi lorimer^ and saddlers; 
mercers^ drApera* ironiuongiefs, and habcrdcsheri; rinteri^ 
tavemerSp and breivers; barbers, doctoni, judges, soribea, 
and parish ckrfcs. Up tO the twelfth and thtrreenth cen- 
tmit:s there had been no such array of fonnal specialization 
as h leprcacnTed by the craft gilds. Although some crafts 
were unoi^ani^cd because of their insignificance and others 
because of popular hnstilicyp aevcrtheless, in the fourteenth 
centut^V which was the heyday of ibdr power, there were 
scores of gilds ready and able to promote the interests of 
their particular oafts. Geucrelly spciking^ the gilds 
cnrolkd the apprentices and joumeymea a> wtU as the 
EuaEtuis, though it was only the lait-iiaintd who had any 
Enilitence in the management of the aiiciciati&n- This svt$ 
nor 1 matter of momenc so long ag all apprentira became 
journeymen and pracEicahy all joumeyuicii moYcd up to 
the ranh of masters. Although the jraloeiiy that one craft 
felt of another wai probably rooted in human fratlty, 
Dcverthclcis, the gilds strengthened and perpetuated dui 
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feeEng when thef tecoied die eaattmeni of law* Ihnitins 
die aciirliy of dieir rivak A well-knomi lEurance ww die 
resnjciioD of colitileT^ to repauin^ old ihoes and sliocuLdert 
10 nLikjn^ new ones, A m i t c h niofe tf^nificant acconipliih- 
meni of the gilds »v*i the n^Liiioa of their own crafti^ 
whether commeticial or indoserml, economic or profetiioruiL 
It tt It least a pbtmbte atcitnde lo take at thu diatance that 
nich regnltcion, while it tended to become restricdTc and 
hampering, was at first helpful in the irculra ring of h j g h 
ideali of irianufactare and commerce^ bhour and aerrtcc. 

An attempt, b^inniog in England, lia< been nude in 
recent years (1912,1915 f.) to found a new brand gfiocialitm 
half-way bciwcen state sodalBm and lyndictUun, This h 
called gild (or guIltJ) sodaliim. The sodaliit gilds arc to be 
aof arban but national; and they are to manage the means 
of production which arc actually to be owned by the state. 
Otheiwiie these modem bodies are supposed to resemble 
The mcdiciral gilds. ITie cardinal idea U that the new gilds 
ate to coatain i hatmantom group of workcra iVom the 
apprentica up to the managers. Apparently it is thought 
that the medieval gild was a body of this kind. Such liatmnny 
as did eatitr in tlm medieval gild, however, w« probably 
due m the dominance of the masters and the expeeia- 
tion that each apprentice and each ioameymaii would somr 
day rise to the master class, when he would, have his turn at 
lordkg it over hi* fellows. When the itmrneymen at length 
endeavoured to set up a separate associarlon of their own 
they met the fiercest kind of opposiiion. In one other 
respect there hi* been tome rnimntlcnt.nding. The new 
lodalin movement » to be founded an the craft, as distbet 
from the trade, principle, Tiui it, fer example, mason*, 
pamten. plastercre, and carpenters are to give up their 
separate trade union* m order to form a craft union of house 
builders. But in ihc Middle Age* there was no gUd of 
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hoasc boildci^, to fir it ! hate discoveredi md indeed th^ 
pjjiiculur aUingi of masoiii lad the like^ if well u those of 
weavers^ fullen^ dyers, and ihcirers of the doth induftiT, 
hid been organtted In the cnfi^ild ^icm. tn oihrf 
wotds^ it is lomewhit ertoncous to identify craft gildj with 
a Lick of diirislon of labour. Bat* of cour^i the main idtsa of 
iignificance here is that the medieval craft gild should have 
left behind it a embodying ideah of service in que 

day, or indeed any legacy that would be of assUiance in the 
aolndcm of modem indtiatnal problemiL 

Because of changes in tnaiici, and therefore alao in 
indiutrLil, organLution^ many cmfl gildi were trimmuted 
into tomething quite different from wbat they had originally 
been. In London these tiEvv assocUtiom were called iiverr 
companies. Other large cities on the Contmoit eiperienced 
the same Lind of change^ The new livciy oompanyt 
qncntly mjcorporaied^ was an oUgarchyj^ control lying m the 
hinds of those members rich enough to pitwidc a eoftly 
livery and to meet other charges. Bdow the Ufeiy weie 
the poorer masters with but little power or influence in the 
affairs of the gild* Bdow them were the joumeymtn who. 
In many crafts^ no longer had any real chance of becoming 
masters uc nnless they look jobs into thdr own homes 
and became sweated workersp Someumes they went into 
the country where rcftrictivc rulei did not tun, where they 
did not have to pay a heavy entry fee to become a master, 
or provide an expenuve majterpiece as proof of ihdr ikOl, 
as was required on the Conrinent* Analysed differcatlr^ 
the iivery company was a craft gild made up of poor mailers, 
in many cases handicraftamefl, who fimitituted the rank 
and file of the craft on the one hand, and oo the other band 
rich masteis or merchini entreprenems who were often the 
employers of the poor harLdicEarEsmen working in their 
own housef. finch was the actual inheritance of medieval 
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auoctaikiiii to the tatHfetn pcnod. Indeed, iluse eompanic* 
b^c lived on in London^ even m thf pre^enc moment^ 

IT miy be nnted^ ttill Juve i dominjDf ph£e in elections in 
the City of Londoji. A fcir of tbrrn tre acTiv^;^' oiancctcd 
witb ebeit tmde^ for example, fijbmoDgers with the bih 
tradc; lomCf noiablj^ tbo brewers* are made np onij' of 
persons engaged in die btmnesE they nominallf represent. 
There is a moTcmenc to lebabiLitate tho^e campmies which* 
beginning with the sixteenth eentuTy in most had 

tended to divorce thcmfielYei from rhrir trade or craft and 
to became feitive and cliantablc a&iociatiQiu, or indeed to 
become moribun-ii. 

As capital gradnalij got control of some of the craft 
gilda* or livery companici, there was a mnvemenc on the 
part of jcnmnymeii to secede. UsnaUy* under the guise of 
religious wr^rahip* broEhethixHii of journcyrnen were formed 
to carry on an ecounmic struggle against the rich who 
dominated the old-time issociaitona of thdr craft, or the 
great entrepreneurs who irerc gtadnally overwhelmioKj the 
fmjdl maiiera and nuking it difficult for the journeymen 
to become mastets it all* at least in the siense of retail 
handicraftsmen sdling to any crwiomer that pleased rhem. 
In England dic*e brothcrhcHxis failed to make pertnanent 
gains; ia* they failed to attain a itatns of independent 
trade anions, as we should say to-day. In para of Germany, 
however, dudr bidependence waa recognued, after a long 
struggle. In Colmar* at the dose of the fifteemh century* 
the joumepnen baktri atmcl for the recognition of their 
broLherhood. After having waged a bog and tedbu* 
contest in the courts of the Empire they wan their case, 
tboagk not in every particular. During ike decade of 
contcniirui they aucceetied in getting financial asdutance 
from thor fdlow* in ndghbaiiring towns* and in persuading 
the jounatjmea of those towni to blacklist the Colmar 
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matter bakert. There cab be, <if cottnc, no question of anjr 
J ideal desceiiT of otir modem trade raioai, with timn^r 
striking procGvitict, from the medlewl joumeymen sstocii- 
tioiu, because in EnglAnd^ where modem trade tmievn^ 
irowjr there were probably no independent joameyreen 
asmeutions that snrrived the Middle Age*^ at least none to 
bridge the gap &oni the iixteenth to the eighteenth cenruty* 
NererthfilcM the tradition and the example of effort had 
been Kt up^ and might ha'^c passed on fmm generation to 
generatiom When working-men were once more sorely 
prwed hy indiutrM changeij notably in the cighrcentlj 
century* they again formed secret tndettet which finally 
emerged trade untOni, fiirt tolciaced then recDgnized by 
goTcmment and societyt Oo the whole* one cannot make 
oat a Tery icroiig case CFcn for a ipiritual legacy of tnedieral 
trade unionism^ 

An assodaiioo quite different fi^m those mentioned, but 
tiiU found in the hliddic Ages^ was the carteL This was an 
agrecinezit be tween merclunTS or other* to raise or nuintain 
prices* either dircedy or through the restriction of ootput* 
As ia to be expected^ hut Uttk ififormatian would be pre^ 
icrred of such arrangecnents- But it is known that FLoren* 
t i p<> Hm&eatic mer chan ti formed cartels* and that salt 
and alum works were operated by formal agreementi of this 
nature. A more complete invt'siigadan might show that 
such stints and gentkmen^i agreements had m tmhroketi 
criitence from the fifceenih to the twentieth emtury. It i** 
indeed, hot diffienk to discover isolated instanecs in the 
intcjTening period. 

The medicTAi aisociatioo which constituted dm greatest 
heritage to the modern period wai the regulated trading 
company^ This was a society of mcrclunta carrying on one 
land of trade or trading in one district. It was highly 
adTantageons for such iiaden to send their ship in a fleet 

-S7J C£ 
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ibr mutuii 4dbiifc igjiuuc B7 c^hinlngi ihcf 

couM neg)0U3te Tor foidgn prmlegei -anii tik? tue^iuiu 14 ^ 
imirndD them« TIlc- j.i£Qciation foutd b« t^poiLfible far 
ill members wbo bjtd £0 fubiiuc w common reguUtjoni, 
The HatiJcitic an ajaocifttiDii of toiTtu, grew out 

of regolat^d comp^aiei of mcTGlujiti* In England tho 
carlicai-rcgubted compaiiy scointto hayc been the Mcrcltant 
5i:jpkTB engaged in exporting wool £□ the CoDuneiLl^ 
The Merobinc Adventt^erf^ coming later, eiponed chkflv 
Englbh dodi^ Almcsc without exception^ the Engluh 
trading companies of the siiteenth ccntui}* were regulated 
compaaieSf were tnau^ of those of the sev'cntccnth 
cdtafijr* Bj tuch companies England won markett in the oM 
world and cstahliihcd colonie&ia the newn The Mi ddle Agei 
had forged a potent weapon for the uae of the tnodem pericxL 
The Fcgulaiion of trade had been the buh of tli£^ 
afsociatiom. In it was through mdi agenni^ that 
towns developed their plan of cantroUing economic 
In the ahrajce of a large and well-trained Emmicipal dvii 
serrice ihetc was no other wa^. Although we cinnot aa^ 
that these jssocuttoni were created hy thi: town for the 
purpwe of Tegulation^, the^ ccrtamly became instmmenti 
in the band$ of town inagiattates for die control of bii5uic$4 
affairs at home and the extemion of trade in other dietriers# 
At timea these lorajita of the town asaerted and cstibiUhed 
thm power and even dominance in urban affairs. And 
bitter waa the rivalr^j m one grenp of as^totiations disputed 
power wich another^ On the whole^ the gilds and companies 
probabJj succeeded in doing what they let out to accoin- 
plish : they rcguUted manufacture and trade in favour 
of their own memberst Of oourBe^ any assistance giTen eo 
producer! im blteted through to eomtitncri in lome 
meaidre^ but excellence of pmducx was apparetuly not 
a compenjiimn for the high pricei that conmmen were 
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Tcqucfi^ to pay. Hpwrw xhh may be, there wtf^ cenain 
tEaders ivlueb the lown aothotitict hept wholly. or in parr, 
undcT their own direct oTcrEight* Hit proynion of com 
and wiiie+ meat and sail, was so Emportaiitj especially in 
yeara of dearth and in time of imr, rhat town councils had 
« leaftt to Icgiiilate for the emergency. Othenvbe com 
dealers^ fb-r would hive t akm fhll adrantage of 

ihe limited impply to reap ttndne profits by raiaiag prices 
bevund the capacity of the poor to pay. Almoit above all 
ochrf eansidenitiaiu stood die need to keep the poor fedj. 
Riots and hloodahed mtliin the town walls mitcd just die 
opportunity that rufbtilent noblci ind feudal lords awaited 
to turn to their own selfish purposes. On the whole the 
pTOTisiQn trades, pamculifty In iiinca of tcarcity# were 
regulated in favour of constmicrs- I roporta tio n was favoured, 
exports prohibited, fraud checked, and earners in supply 
prevented. In ill essendals the town palky of regulatbg 
trade and industry becime ihe policy trf the modeni itatc. 
Tlic earliest form of this state regulation is inefrantiliOT, 
which, as German scholars have shown, is town regnbticiii 
writ large. In both towns ind states ciiiceni were favoured 
as against allenj. In botli there was great fidth in the 
power of the govertiment to direct, and also the neoestity 
of entruiting most of ibc supemsion to private pcKom or 
semi-public bodies* In both, tlie provision of food bad to 
be givEn special consideration. Out of both there arose 
a spirit of revcJi, which we may caU libejaUrm and tn- 
dividitatisin. In town cooriomy it led ambirkuis iudividuiU^ 
to Yjolate municipal ordininces or even 10 imhdraw to ihe 
country or to new towns where rhere wat more freedom of 
action. In national economy it led not ody to interloping 
and rebellion bui to the establishmenr of a rivai plan and 
policy which, under the name of libcraliBTn or hUt^fmrVf 
has had some vogue here ind there for ihott periods. 

eg 2 
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Tfaoug[h the EicdienI toMi fa^Ed to devdopi, ifierc- 
fore to bc[|iicath to the modem AUte, 1 of Luiff- 

protecdon for mdusEiy^ it did eTroi?e a cmtoim systtmi for 
rereaue purpo^ci. which^ for Englmd at luit^ tm prohabljr 
Ui£ model on which the iLtdoiul syitcm wai Eogluh 

towju bzd A weU-tounded tpneia of tolh or cunonu oti 
goods scot beyond the wdk ind 00 goods htooght fnihio 
the walU for wle. This system was hnanckUy impaired by 
exempfioAi graated to borgases or member* of tie mer- 
ctuot gild* Bill these rery cxemptioas strengthened the 
imtitotiem ih to far is the persoas cnforelng and mamtamiog 
it were proSting, or seemed to be prohdog, it tile expense 
of the outsider. In the cleTcnth. amd twelfth ceaturia the 
kings of Engbnd aMhlished a aitional custams lystem 
which toon approximated to the locals ns pensom and cren 
Commniiltica gamed ezempdoii and as the collection wm 
znfeuditicd or loealixed. When rhis national Inttitution had 
become an obvious failure later Itings set up a bnmd-Ocw 
■ystem in which the weakncMca of the old on* wti* avoided. 
Before the appearance of the state:, as an economic powd# 
came various local bodies, the town^ the village^ and the 
monastcryp It was the ttitvn^ however, and the town only, 
that had a euvtnnu system which emdd in any way serve 
ji a model for a ftai* lysiem. WTieu we co'iuidef the oicnt 
to which the English na tinrt a l cutcomE system iq mm 
been the model for other peoples to foliow, wc can appre¬ 
ciate the camubtire influence of early Engibh townB* 

fiesidea the local enttoms lyxtem the medieval towm 
provided weighu and measures and coins,, as already notedp 
tome of which were adopted m national iiniti^ tneh as the 
avoirdupaii ponnd of Troy a and the hujlml mcasore of 
Winchester* These were obviotifl convenknea of trade, 
bni the town actaally engaged in trade itsdf Genoap 
Basel, and other Continental towns, held * monopoly of 
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the lalt trade, imd lupplicd salt to their drizeiu ifld to 
otben either directly through offidah or indirectly through 
ipeeia.1 fonned for the purpose. Grain was 

prorided oecMtotuUr by Florence for the use of the poor 
tn the fourteenth and fifteenth cennuiea, and by London 
■ho Id the fifteenth century. In 1485 the butgeSM oi 
Dam burg asked to have a mumctpal granary esublisbed. 
But it was not until the sixteenth century that pubhc 
granaTicE of any lignificanca were set up in England or on 
the Continent. These and other limihir activiiio are wdl 
known, at least in a general way, and can baidly have failed 
to influence the history of modem ttates. Indeed, England 
i<*c from the seventeenth to the twentieth centnry periodi¬ 
cally debated the adviaatflity of maintaining great national 
granaries. 

The provision of foodatuffs waa peimaiily for the pow 
who could not afford to pay the high price prevailing in 
years of dearth. The poor had existed Jong before the 
town, bnt poverty became a problem only in town economy. 
Phyrical and mental inu^city had long been a potent 
force, as had miifortune, in r^ucing men to the lowtat 
cconoinic level). But now in town ecoaomy to these 
cTreomstances was added the partial monopoly of land and 
capital. Relief before the time of town econotny had been 
provided brgtly by the family or dan. Within tie town 
it was the EaDJurtcry, private alms, and craft gilds that 
ramr w tju assisunce of the impoveiuhed and the needy. 
Gradually, even in the Middle Ages, however, the town 
itself entered the field of poor relief. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century tliere were already traces of comniunal 
poor relief in Maihurg. But it was not until 1481 that the 
first secular almihouse was set up. It is to be noted that 
this was a hundred years befbte the Refonnstion reached 
that city. Early in the fifteenth ceniuty Amsterdam had 
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muoicip^l officuls for poor relief wbo distributed ali^ aitct 
Plotted CcrtJiin avAiiabk hoiise* la tbs [IcFcnnng fpoi 

%vitbouit chaffe. Of coime, ihtic and othei' sucb proTuions 

vrere only smill bcginiiiisgi, but tbcf vixre dew pn>af dut 
the sciriiLirizJtiou of poor tdiEf wa* practJcible. It wai the 
kdormitioji, the rise tn prices^ aad In England the endofeure 
mijncmeiit which predpilated the problemj virtiiril^ forcing 
dtj or state to take action. Then it vvaa, that u, in the 
liiiaeciLLh century^ that townunen took more careful accoum 
of the iirELadan, and drew np daborace plans of radonaJ 
ueitmentf plans which atiracted natioDal^ and eroi inter' 
ruLbnah attencbiti 

The JCCunmtailDn of capital became a ebaractedfide of 
the flouriiliiiig itjwafl, The miuiy wills or testaments of 
Eiicrchants ttill in esistence prove the wetl-bciog of a great 
many tiacicn and handicraftuneiw The large^de trans^ 
ombna in sale* purchase, and loans of a smallef number 
indicate considerable coscentraripn of capitah In the very 
Qouruhbg to^vna a few gilds o-f rich bEirineftt men came to 
dominate municipal a^au*. Thii Medici of Florence, the 
Fuggers of Angibuigi and Diet Whittington of London 
are simply die best known of rieh late medieval bud ness men* 
The Gtaman rconomist, W^erner Sombart^ has mppo^d 
that the capita} accumularions of the Middle Agies arose nut 
of urban rents which were later turned into foreign COM' 
mctcc and diAfcby greatly incrcued. Sombari is a socialbt 
and was daubUess not displeased to have a base capitalistic 
system like m root in uDeamed increment, According to 
his view the owners of lands muited in growing towns, or 
in viEiges devdoping into towia* had mch a large tnconic 
that they could readily ipaxe conriderable itiius for invest' 
mciiE in furcigii tradci And ic tnust be confessed that the 
parudparion of Iialian nobles In ship parmersliipi for 
example in Genoa, lends nor a little credence to the general 
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thtoiY. The ixfcarches of Heynen^ Strieikr^ and othen?, 
hawcwefj have eiast raiJiCT too much doobi on the whole 
hrpothcaiji to its acceptance. It is ako quiet in 

Icetping with general obaef^trion thsc merciianta arc more 
lildy to invai in land tlwn bnilfcird$ tn cotnmtrce* Erfped* 
ally would that have been the caa* In the Middle A^ea w hen 
hndlordi were noted for iheir citfaTagance and coasnmp- 
live, railicf than prodnctlTe^ tendendes. The more 
pbndble, if Teas auiking, ihcory is that capital accnmulitcil 
out of the “eavijngs of umdl tradesmen and reuil Iiamllcrafts- 
and that it further dtirdoped in wholesale trade, 
wholesale handicraft^ minings the manigement of large 
landed estates, and loans to princes and govemtocnifl. But 
however it originated tkc: capital was accumulated and 
constituted one of tJie great legacies of the Middle ^^cs To 
the modem period. 

How tbtR capital was naed 10 fonod hOfSpitals and cham tries 
the hfteentb centnm' amply learifics^ How it iudueneed 
the deTclDpmciit of art and learning, the record of the 
Ualian dries at the close of the period dearly ilEmoiatrata, 
*rhe Retubance may have permeated a large ntunber of 
pctiotis, but m a peculiar seme it radiated iVom merchants 
and princes who were willing to supply the substance and 
at timet the inspiration of armiic pTodiictson. And out of 
it aU has come the belief, partly based on expedencej in the 
ancient period^ that art and learning can h^vc no ocher 
pedatal than airstocracy or plutocracy, Maecenas the 
Roman and the MedJci of Florence are replaced* it is true* 
by the Rotbfchilds and th* Morgans; eicept that while the 
former were patrons of uthts the Jatcer are patrons of arc. 
It may be that this belief tvill one day be seen to be a dliy 
sirpcrAudoii: then it may be ipparent that it 11 not so 
much ranb and wealth u education that h the basis of the 
hlghcsi pittiocage. 
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THe eipttal AcetuniiliiLotii, to adT»nU£»im to the art of 
tbe period, urcie mduptnubte itM Ur^ pcUtical 

cnterpmei. Popa, pKni^cs, Hags amid cany fia war» 
onlf witli the hiclp of Oi].!^ throegh ipcctiiizcd 

[iiiLpiiifactiiie^ and racrcliAnu could EuSefent tupplici be 
pfovided for armies th^i to leep tbfr field fi>r any 
pon^ideratile period. Only from the townA coxiicE lufficient 
taxes be cotlccted to maintam the grooving state and the 
costly wars* It wai the Gos^emineiit in tta ambttioii for 
power, and war in its Inat for plunder^ which were preparing 
the way for further urban mterpriici. The Gtrrcrtwnciu, 
£br instance^ of Louii XI of France and Henry VII of 
England, gate the towm. law md order i the towns gsTc 
theie hing> the harrcEts of peace and the dhews of war^ 
The feudal state, based on landed property and penosal 
serrices^ was giving way to the urban state fouiided on 
personal propeny and the exchange of gooda. It was not 
the little copamerdal town but the growing commerdal 
and industrial centre with its capital accnmulacioit^^ it* 
peacoloviog nicichajiis, and its tax-paying diizena that 
made the modem centralized state possible. In dvic strife 
he who held london and a few other Englhh towns virould 
won hold the resr of England h % of coarse, true that the 
towns did not create the new monardiy, but they inade 
the new tsonarchy pouiblc by chrar material assistance. 

Capital accumulations may be credited not only with 
a predominant part in the rise of the new art and the 
creation of iln: new moEiarchy hut aUo with the iflcfimitig 
of the new nupenahsm based essentially on. expansion OTcr- 
seafc Wiihoui die kige fleeu ef town ihips, the goode to 
fill ths holds, and fawinea biowicdge behind the maicrisl 
ihtbgi, tiu Atlsntic caight hive beat ctosshI but not 
spanned, siid tbe Indisn Ocean entered but not open^ to 
EumptiQ trade. Thrae futioni whkh allowed the on-ucit 
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qf wealth tQ ctmiTol the cokmijiag and tnding companies 
had cnost economic ynccesa id the new* as in the old, world* 
England and the Methcrlands left the pLintatbiis miuJi 
EDoro to their moTvehants tjhair Spain or France did, and 
reaped a greater Hjatcrial hirrest as a fcsuIl Of ccfcibc, 
the great enterprises of the scTcatccnth oentujy in the Indies 
xnti ijic Atnencas grew oat of the activities and accumulated 
wealili of the ^irteoitli. But the siitcenth century waa the 
fifteenth come lo maitmty. The later century knew no 
forms of associadon and combinatioa^ no tricks of trade^ 
no mode of development or eaploitatioji that the earlier 
century was not already 'Similar with* Of coursev m 
economic hbroiy there is no dividing line at or near i jjoo- 
The modem period of economic lustozj, it may be argued 
with eSect, began nearer i joo, when the osentiali cf the 
present economic order commenced to tinfold ihemaelsct 
in the growing towns. Everything ihat has happened in 
the commercial and mdusmal world since that time is 
a logical^ some be indlncd to say Inevitable, outgrowth 
of that early childhood of economic mnovailoiL 

Parallel with the new formi went a new spirit. Not only 
was capital accmnulatcd but a cspitaliatjc spirit was engen¬ 
dered, not in the whole state hat in the towm^ especially 
in those townj which from situation and general fiivour of 
to<::atioii o^ered the greatest reward to effon. Here and 
there ar«e—even in the Middle Agei—a tindest activity, 
a dignified enterprise, a daring vcnturesomenmi and 
a capacity for the almost unllmiied uie of materia] goods 
in display as well as in traffic.. Sombart and his foUnwer^ 
tielighting in findieg ^ orignu in the dramatic and the cata~ 
sttophk, have assigned to the Renaissance and m war a con¬ 
siderable place in the groivth of the new spirit of material 
enterpxiEe. It is mach more Utely that the new ctilrure 
waaitKlf a re&nlt of the awakening of human activity %vhich 
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fim MT? Its gfppcirtTinity of rare revvan! vnthb the availed 
loVTna of coaimerm: rather tlun m rhe smdb or in the 
smp 0 rtum. One m^y accept the ecoaodiic ioterpretadnn 
of historjr thtte £ir witbont going to the length of dda^jrhig 
to the ReriJii™nce a re&ctiontry and redpro^ JnSuence of 
great momeat. The heighrening of mtellectiuiX cndca^oor 
io phjlo&opb^ and lot ter? erected a dnv^e which p m the 
nwie-Bp of some iodJviduJiU, could find an outlet only in 
the btiabffa world. And jt U not to be forgoewt that the 
new art produm wert objecu nf oonunerce st wdJ if of 
beauty^ Not only would an supply trade but, through it* 
direct influence on mcit^ ti wtmkl engender the demand 
for its outptiE—m th^ form of itamea^ piettns^ muiical 
mtiminedta, pate:elaitu, jcwelleryj and lapestrica^ The 
early detiie for gain in cominerce had doubileas helped to 
coll forth the individualis^oi that carved the fignroa of 
Michael Angelo and held the bmah of Leonardo da Vinci* 
Bat the dhtmetiou thar cam* to arthtf»as to men of learning, 
in all probability ted mcD who were not amsti or «chak^ 
to teck tDcecfis in bnainess. 

The fame i^pirit of capiLilismt ^ih its restless energy and 
power to movCp broke doivn the ecclEsiastical edifice and 
cut the theological encjuigleiceotv of the Miiidk Agd, 
The old order was rondcmnejil in, ihg medieval pcfiodi 
executed in the moderiir But hetep ai lo oAen^ themodent 
period get* tie glory or the opprobritun* a* the case may be. 
Roman CacioUcifm bad grown up ai ancient townj were 
tumbling, and readied it* idghi in tie period when village 
nr manorial economy flouriaied* k was a spleadid body 
of practices and ideals nuted to the relatively ttagnant 
condition of rural Life, Tlie ocoEoinic doctrines of the 
Chmei grew up in tic village markci. But the town wa* 
rhingi and riting lo new needs^ The economic dnetrinea 
of tie Omteh Fathers had to way to the conceaiion* 
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of tlie Schwlm™* Thirse in lurn Jud to hs japploEncnicd 
by the Otioniiti* exceptio^@ io favour of lowu tr^de. 
Eadi coii£i!moii to the old dootriucs of Just price and tULLiy 
wii a grt ] i iTg aUowaficc wrung from the Oiurch uy its 
own necti&^ities u a tcmporil power and forced on it by 
the incteaic of suhter&gei in the to^ves, D tiring the 
tUibniiation the old ihackkft oa trade burned with 
ihe jnartyrip And in the Poit-^ and Countex-Rcfi^moiatiozi 
period^ ibandoameiit of ikc old Konenuk policy was the 
price of eodesiasticul fucccis in Carbolic cotianiesi Thu 
h uoE the first instaacc tn bistoiy^ nor the of a con-^ 
ectritive privileged caatc being forced to accept retonD 
from outside. It h true chat the glory of leadcrahip had 
for the tune departed, but there was a real socialgabr—in the 
ulritoate spiritual poririou of the Church and die muBcdiitc 
ratiorulharion of economic theory- 

It is a plausible view that ProtcstanthnL was long overdne 
—lo meet the tnarcrial needs of the townS| though that 
cannot be acccpied m the sole expkuatiqn of the new 
EELDTeiucat^ for iirbaii Italy remajaed Catholk; albeit a 
changed Catholic while rural England became Protestant.. 
The new economic order of growing capitalism had to face 
an old ecdesiaaric order of uapTOgr«sivc way*. Townsmen 
were becoming woridh* individualistic, and resdessly 
impacteni of restraints In other words^ the midille claM 
of the towns was breaking bounds. The lefull was manifolh 
As we have seen, craft gQJj were changed into livery com^ 
panics; some ambitions manureturen forced tlieir Journey- 
mpn lo wort at night in violation of the gild reguiation^i, 
whilst otheta left the to wo for the freer countryside. And 
UQw in the religtouj field e 3 brta were made to iituin 
Success where Wycliffilct and HuMite# iLid failed^ luccees 
in suappLDg the hands that cast ospeision upon the actiritici 
of basin™ men- Feudal LmdeJ Catholka would enjoy j 
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ijoddiDg orbip Proteatanta wnld prodocc. Tlir Fio- 
tettant rwiliitiofl in part^ a great sodal npbcAvd, 

tile wgry proten of art smbltiaua iucoetffal dui of indi- 
vidiull vrhi> would work, and wotlt hard and ro rViteiit j*^ for 
fteifiih personal and class inttimis. It was the lamc up 
wcUing social forte moving against wkat stood in the toad^ 
dial first shook the Romiii Catholu: Church and later eren 
its ally and abettor, the mcnurchj itsdl 
'The early Middle Ages had nurtured an cacessire ideallEoi 
emotionally inited to the etcnomic: conditions of viilage 
and manofial ciJatcnce. The promise of a fiitorc life of 
pleasure had been high hope in a Vi-orld of village aklncii, 
famine, lubordination^ and opprobrium. The towui 
changed this very gradually but very surely. They became 
oate^ of endeavour, dignity, and enjoyment. Th^y e hard- 
working capable men could profit from the &nUi of 
own tibour,, and, regaidlE^ss of birth, tniglit even enioy the 
resnltJ of other people's effortj. The towns gxeW| whEe the 
cotmeryude Femalned almiJEt itagnani or in tome dittriets 
indeed even lo*i m popubdon. Viewed dhpasdciLatelyk the 
blow atrnck by the lowm for worldliness, bom of oppor^ 
ntmty^ was boiii good and bad. [ti temporaiy excessei 
ale clcaijj enough written into the Mamry of the fifietmth 
and Bxteenth cenenries, but iti enduring triumplu arc being 
realized inote and more at the gencjarioiu go by. 

In mechaniem and in ipint the medieval town was pto- 
gitsjjve, eapanrivei and full of promise of great things to 
come. Business orginizarion, capitalistic accumiiknoni, 
an enietprifimg attitude, and growing woTldlin^ were 
strong alliei in the making of a new economic order. The 
medieval town acttially took the fint jteps in the cfitablhh- 
meur of metropolitan economy. Just aa towns had held iho 
neighbouring viUaga in economic subordination* so did one 
grear esommaxial centre come to dueaten the economic 
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todcpcn^uce of the loivnj^ Iji Icaly zud ib Gcnn^iLj' we 
see tiui hcginmn^ m the Middle Agc»^ but it did nor get 
very fir. In Florence, foj ei^ple, we obicr^re the occa- 
uonA t«e of pnliticaL fom lo bring grain not onlj from the 
inmiCilliiLC comitryside but also &otn the wider 

dittnet made up of other town* with dudr <m’n 

coontry^ides. There was little or no effortj bowerec, to 
cliIk Tuscany loot upon Florence as the ectmuEalc centre 
for a very large number of goods and scr?ic& The real 
lateneit of the medieval town teems to iiivc been the 
devdopment of purely local tniiic and the most profitable 
part of distant or international commerce- The town was 
a ancccM in cateiing for the ordinary needs of iu own 
ddzens and of the countrymen in the neighbonriog TiDjiges. 
It aho tvent £ar m tTading by land and sea in dJitint part* 
of the European world. It went so fir a* to build up large 
bnaiuess uniu and prosperous ai$odatJon^ to parsne dua 
profitable commerce- It did not do the same, however, for 
a Tcry vride area in its immediate diatiicc. The wholesaling 
functiana were for the more eitended and intemational 
ezchange of good*. The no rage of good* and the busimeas 
of binting were on the same baiu- In shortj. there was no 
effccitvc large-scale ofganization of the ccmmerce of a wide 
compact area nr hinterbud. The essence of town ccoatnny 
was the subordinaemn of villages, not of towns. The growth 
of London, Parih artd Bctlin, and of Manclteitct, Lircrpool, 
Hamburgh and MarKillcs^ aa loweriog economic centre# 
for the exploitation of a vast area at home as wcU as for the 
carrying on of commerce in distant parts, ia a modem 
growth- Ln the late Middle Agti^ as hia been indicated, 
then wa* promise of all iMj, and real preparation for it in 
the enlargement and perfectionr of method* of camming on 
trade with distant part*. The organic non of the marlheting 
lyitem for a wide hinterLand was, in foct, a dow and laborious 
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procesi imtB th^ m^dc tnuupurtfttioii boch rapid 

and cheap, 

A joinewhat jinular ^imation ii found m the town’* 
cfTorts to* caEdblbh a pdSiikjl unii^ Here: v^e find boik 
and failure. In halj the Town created a Mtif wide 
Brea of poliiical orgafiiaadoii^ Genoa in Ligurii^ Venice In 
Venetia^ and Florence In Tuscany. But the siubordtruie 
paxtt did not accept tbeir lot; Ferrara rose against Venice 
and Piia agaipzr both Genoa ind Florence, And Genoa, 
Florence^ and Venice tvere indiTiduaily jnir imon^ cnoagh 
to TnaitifaTti (intermiltently) iheirO'w'n independence. They 
were unable to fomi in Italian tlate^ thuugh Macbiiv^i 
drained of i united rtite and wrote of it at the close of the 
cnedieTal period- In Germany the great Hanseatic League 
of lowtii was a potent force in the hfteenth century. If it 
bad grown tntteaJ of declined it might have fbmiecl a 
state bised on urban feudiiliffm with a policy of ecQuomiic 
pohticfl—instead of political economiej, %u^ as actually 
has dcreioped. It was no sunli effort to have brought 
Together between ihre* and four scone of toinii for a com¬ 
mon purpose of trade. But no union formed of riTal 
communiiies of about the same strength^ withotit the 
cemeniing power of force, cOuld iiialce cofitinuous gains or 
^cTcn hold its own bdefidtcly. The tniddle clisa ivaa unable 
TO foEui a State bashed upon town ceo&omic units. The 
dominant economic irutiintion was tic.t tn 4 posltton to 
forge the pobdeal weapon which further ecunomi<c progress 
required* And to the Way waa prepared for another kkd 
of atctc^ either national as In England and France or tetri*' 
torial a5 in Gennany, In inch a itate both ratal nobles and 
town merchiDts played a part, as did prinady power and pro¬ 
letarian pasriTc resistance. To the ncwpolitical organirarion 
the town contributed its policy and rhemerchaiiMihdi weilih* 
Bat the new cieatton was or became national, not urban. 
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One of ihe legacies' df tht medicvil 

indccil of the economic Jiistoty of the Middle Ages, is the 
uliim^ste fkilureof localkm ttsclf. In miny form of or^aum^ 
rioO aad ii3 tl'tc direction of itj undlecnial life, the to™ 
might h^ve tucctededi hot, tf it coold not eapand, it cauld 
not hold I« ovm iigaiaat rivii poiiibilitles- On the oconomic 
i^idc rhe possibility ntciTOpoIitJUi ecoitoiiiy j, on the 
political side ic wai the unified etaie. These two fitted 
iiand ind glore. The stare gave the moit favonraldy 
located to\m an unjcstricced area over which to extend iti 
economie dominance. London found no limjta put to ili 
econonuc ambition ■cjcept distance and intnlaT boundanet. 
Tbia gni^ving mecroptditsm econoniy, in tum, brought to 
the fliaic a degree of economic unity and concentration that 
wai beyond precedent* Where there was most concentrated 
mjterLd luength there was greato»r political stibiliry, both 
for intematintial struggle and for over-*ea erpaniiioii^ The 
strength of England for a long time waf the strength of 
London I which was the nnriTalJcd heart of the nalinu and 
of the empire. 

The medieval lown failed to evolve ckiik imtiuiunna 
capable of e^fpatwiou along the marked Unes of town 
economy'll It ^iled to evolve a fornniliied theory of 
economica. It failed to do justice to the iTmggling prole¬ 
tariate which sought to preserve i« own health and its own 
manhoocL On the other hmd, the eolid contributions of 
town economy;^ indeed of medieval economic hbrory. arc 
obviontly great along rhg line of capitaliim* But ic u just 
ar this point that the town^^ l^^iey i® mast boldly cballeDged 
in our time* The Chriftian. Church and other entics of our 
social system hive always denounced the legacies of material- 
bnip iadavidualiiHii, and worldlinea which capitaliitQ has 
brought with it. But these teiidartcies are really marb of 
K>cUl change and are not themadvci unchanging or unalter- 
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tUci but tubject to mfliutnca wtucli thctUp aiinipclliiig 
tbem ID ihed thidt evil repute and tborw xhedr better fom- 
biStics, Am they derelop under there mfiDenca^ as tciendfic 
Itlgdyrcfcalttfaeirpcnrerfagood jAdciplaTiwiiieirmcaiuog, 
they make fresh conqiuc&tp {qt jsMt pronuie new rietoriet in 
new fields of battle^ and to po^pone iodefinitdj uj find 
jndgcmeni of thetr tme worth in human afiajr&^ 

N. S. Gras. 
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ROYAL POWER AND ADMINISTRATION 


T he dnzea cif a modern jiccunomcd 2$ he if to 

regard thr coDititackm under he lives as a ma,ehing 

for the expTCffioA fBd itulmncitt of the iviU of (hg majoricf ^ 
will fiudr if hde rcndics it Id detdlt th2.i it has been, more or 
Ie» tnccttsfallf adapted to a puipose for wloidi it was 
dearly nor designetL Even where, af in the United States 
or in France^ the machine has teen rgmodened according to 
modern theories»old forms have 1 Tendency 10 per^iit, though 
EometJKica under new natnes« 

New Freiby^r Lr but aid Ftittt wtIi luge * * f 

There Is no doubt a vast difference betwiat medteral and 
modem intritutlcTtu; but it il dne partly 10 an eiteniion 
of the fuactiona of gtjremmcnt^ partly to the increase of 
the means at its command ; inch aa the facility of com- 
mtinication, the spread of educadoz4 and the devdopment 
of Goance, Yet its essential task remairks the same. It must 
keep the peace, at home and abroad, administer justice, and 
rcgolate social and economic mattm cf general concern* 
inch as traffic, wdghia apd measures, and coinage. The 
materul neccsaiiici for these objects have to be provided ; 
defences and public offices most be built* soldiers and 
ptiblk servants mnai be pid. And we ihaQ reasonably 
eapect to find a certain simiUrity in ite devices adopted to 
meet these ends even where there ts no historical connexion* 
In most of the States of tnedJeval Earope the consriturinn 
was monatchtcal. But kingship^ in its earlier forms, ts not 
widely separated from the loose commnnal organization of 
■«ri H h 
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tie tribci l^izre wat ptoEjably not nuch dlffiijiciici; 
poltTtcsUy bfittvccD j tiibc wbicl} lud a king usd one wJiicH 
bad oo[. HiB long wa$ fatber tli€ rapresenutive fb^n the 
iotd of the cditUD unity, la a primiiive form ol monatdiy 
the royal power i* layci nndiffereamted : the iing, thauoti 
no Itmger the priest of his people, is itD] tlmir judge^ tbdt 
genciaL, their governor. He is almosi a$ much the head 
of the fimiily s& the cluef of (ic State. Hit tnle is ociihei 
abiolnte nor yet lonnalty limited. And although, wc Can 
trace* throughout the Middle Agetj a gradual tcmlency to 
dclme and differentiate his power and to ioipose succeuive 
limnatioot upon it, there rctmias, through the whole 
period, a wide scope for tic play of mdmdiul duncccr. 
The pcnonal qualities of kings play a Ihr greater part in 
medieval than m modern htttcrTy. 

The first period of definition lies bctiveen the accession 
of aovis in 4S1 and the death of Ourleffiagne. Under the 
earlier Mcnovuigians the royal power It growing. The 
peace is now ‘ the king's peace \ and the ting haa moreover 
the power to gram » special protection to individual* or 
rodeties whi ch gives them a privileged positbn, a ad renden 
those unjustly vciing them liable to specul penallia. His 
command or ban is enforced by a special pcnaltj- bearing the 
^e name. His o ffice is now definitely hereditary, altho ugh 
it does not necessarily descend fiom father to sod, hut some- 
timK to a brotiier or unde. This nnccrutnty of succession 
pe^ts for a long rime in many countries t in some, indeed, 
3* in Poland, the mniuxchy became cntiidy deccisc. And 
even though k grarliidly became the rale that the son 
should succeed to h« father, primogenimre, i* opposed to 
partition, did not obtain imivcraally io Europe until the 
dose of the Middle .^ge*. But the vitality of the hercditaiy 
prinaple is nowhere more dearly shown than in the long 
period which mcervened between the foil of the royd power 
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of the ^JcTOriogiaIl kings anti the olo^ of their dytnmy* 
For DChrij a ccatury thdr domtdoDS^ were goTcmed by 
the powerfol Mijorv of the Pslace who sec up and depowd 
their nominjl masten it their pleasure. The pov^ers of the 
Merovingian tings had already sbrnnt to nothing ^ but 
their per^ru^ dlstingniihcd from those of thetr lubjecta by 
their uruhoxn hair» were still Indisperjible to ait oo the 
throne, to rcodve ambamdora, and to prorLOnrtjQc the 
am wen whioh the N!aii:»rs had determined. It was not 
till A.D. 752 that the list Merovingiani Chiidcric IIU wai 
depotedi and the title of King grreii to the real holder of 
the itjyal poweft Fcphij the son of Charla Martd; nor 
w-Bf thit done without anxious contuliaiion of the pope, 
Saint Zaebaxias. 

The royal power was still in theory limited by that of the- 
popular assembly. Bur two greai ihctoTi diiilngtiish du? 
MerDvingiin kiiigdoiii ftom the primiTivc monarchy with 
which we began. ITic Franb bad acquired a territory with 
1 Romanised ChrbtJan populatioDf and the reniaras qf 
j Roman provincial crganiz^lloD, and^ beginiilng with the 
royal bouse, had accepted Chmiianity. The fcmg thus 
became the p09$e£^r cf all that the Roman Emperor had 
before him, and had large doniaini at his disposal, together 
mth what wai left of the land—and head-toxea, tolls, outomt, 
and proftti of coinage of the Roman province. At the same 
time he became the official proicctor, and not iar from the 
offidal head of the Chmusn Church in htg dominions. 
Moreover, the mcrnardiy acqoited a new sacred char- 
accet. ^Tie rcktico of the subject to his iOTcreigii was 
foncuoned by the oath of fealcy, jfThe Idng summoned the 

^ wexv Frxad.a, cxiciifiiD^ from ^rittuiv ihe Rhine buin 

and by m linv a liLtlB cavt dF Farii hitit m tdiEeto balT 

Auatraiui, aad a oUeil Keiutfii i Aquitaine ; Burgundy md 

Pmvencef provider leeuii to haTc taU hi own maydi.. 

aha 
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ccclc$ujricil cjQiTficiliy tbc pracee^in^ of ivludj coaltsced 
K£t (Cine cxicnc witli Eiime of the cutioruJ otietoliliel of 
which we k^n ipaLeo. The kiog coti&nned the cicetba of 
hI$bop» ud firt^cjiicutlf appomted them to t hm icet aiuler 
colotij- of hifi right of iuperrfsiott- The power of a. Mcju~ 
Tingkn Jong bad thus no definite limin. In practice, how* 
cver^ the trfig wai oot aboTe the law. Thn^, for icttance^ 
Ouriberti on his- accession^ promised not to introduce ne^v 
kwi or customs ^ and a like moral ciD be drawn from the 
%wry of the ^ vase of Soi^otta \ where a utdier disputed 
the daku of Qoris to a particular riiare of the booty whkh 
had not fallen to him by lot^ and sieems to haire made good 
hid poiatf tliough he lost his life in doing so, Moreoferj 
the tinges power was rtstricted in three pracdcal ways: 
by the illcnation. of the damain without any corresponding 
pcTvJce, by the creation of Immunities, which took away 
both the adminiatr^Eloii and the profits of jujticcj. and by 
the cdh version of pblic offices into hereditary estate^. It 
W3J thes* rcstrictiofls which greiily contributed to the fall 
of the Merovingim dynasty, 

*llic family of the Cajulingims, which had frequeoTly 
held the office of Mayor of the Palace in Auit^aiia* rccoo- 
ttiiated the Mcromngian tiiigdom by successive victories 
over thdr rivaU before venturing to take the name of king* 
Charlemagne, mending his dcmiiiToiB awer the greater 
part flf Europe, obtained Cfom the pope in 4,15, goo the 
title of Emperor, There 13 no doubt that the throne of 
Coujtanunople waa dccincd to be vacant, and tlm the tide 
which he jssmned implied a claim to be the Buccenor of 
Auguttofl* He did not, however, attempt to obuin posses¬ 
sion of the territory of the Easteni EmpEce^ and contented 
himself with recognirion as Empeincir in tic West* The 
Carolingian Empire was io great (ettendlog a» it dM from 
tbc Baltic to the Pyreoces and beyond, over mmt of Italy* 
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and {sum the Atlantic to the Vinnla) and the Emperor ki 
great t figtuei influeaoe which its orgaaiutiatt ha* 

had cn the constitutions of European States is almoit as 
great u its tbare in the Icgendi of the later hltddle Ages. 
Etch in 1 and* which never formed part of the Empi re, such 
a* Fna jand jmd SondhuTia, Lmiution* map be traced of the 
great system which OTcrshadowed the restof ^^estern Europe. 

The royal power, reduced to nothing under the preii-bns 
dynasty, was now le^^cstahlisJicd and consolidated. The 
Emperor was not only idfig in his own dominions, hut was 
regarded as the secular counterpart of the pope, and equ^y 
with httn bound to the ciieanou of the Ituigdoni of Christ. 
The Ticroriea of Charlemaguc over the Saioui, with the 
consequent wholesale conTersbn of the Tanquished, and 
the expeditions igsunst the Moots in Spain are examples 
Qp ibe way in which he regarded hu office. In ecclesiastical 
matters the Emperor exercised a superrisioa over the right 
of ejection of bishops and abbots, which in many cases 
amounted to the right to noininite his own candidates to 
these offices. He had a special official, one of the most 
important in the paUc®, expressly to deal with ecclcsiafticai 
biubess, this was his ardichaplaia or .f/wmrm'tVq who 
cierdsed an office cotrespoodi^ more or less dnscly to 
that of the Count Palatine, tlic chief judge in ^ukr 
matters. The sacred character wliich the Merovingun 
lings had possessed persisted in their sweceMon. The 
coronation robe* of the Emperor resembled thme i>f a bishop, 
while those of a Iting were like those of a priest. Both were 
anomted with holy oil, and as time went on were more and 
more belJ to partake of a sacred and i^olable character 
which could not be removed. The daim of the Idn^ of 
France and Euglanii to touch for the ICing’s Etil is an 
ezptesaion of this doctrine, and in virtue of it the Emperor 
ranked as * canon of Su Peters, and the King of Germany 
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AS a cacLon of Aii-k-Chapelle, Thtta is it ieift a cnjinczioii 
tKrtwetn tie appeal of Pqibi to Pop* Zadwriu and tie 
coxojmkuj of Ciatiemagne hv Pope Leo m Uie dgbih 
centtjiy and the lat^ doemne ^ * ditritie righc ^ or thi» Itmg 
ilUznce of ‘ Church icd Kiti" Monsrer, under the 
Carolinguiu dm scope of the Lin^s t* eitcinJcd, and 
o-naia JefioJte offences are hroughr wHhin Et, the ‘ Pleas 
of the Crown ’ of out English bw. These were Hcrilege, 
the nTcmging of widows and orplixoj, and of poor people 
powerless to defend thenudves, arson, trespass with ™ltnce, 
rape of i free svoman, and deseniOD from tie army. 

The kingdom wa* bcrcditaiy, but not indiviuhljc, and the 
Ling had power to relate the incoHsion, Thus, no: only 
did Charlemagiie divide tiii doiDinioiu in 3o6 between hii 
three ions, but hit yoongest ton Lewis the Ptoni who 
survived hit brothers amJ tncceeded to the whole of his 
£tther't empire, in like manner divided bit realm betwin 
Lothar, whom he made joint Emperor with hinuelf. Pepin, 
who received Aquiuinc, and Lewis, who obtained Bavaria 
and its dependencies, Hus p rino ple of divisioB persisted 
throughout the Csioltngun period without Implying a divi- 
limt of die empire, at all cvcnli in theory. The principle 
that ■ Hogdorn is mdiviable it of later growth, and is bound 
up with the conception of tutbuality, siiU i very utrak and 
ihadow^ thing in the ninth ceniuTy. We may notice 
lOMthtng similar in English history, since on the death of 
WilJJam I, Normandy and England devolved upon different 
*001, HftT ivaa any dear rule of primogeniture otafaliihed 
befoie the reign of Hcoiy IL In Gcmany, m the tenitoriec 
held of tile empjie> the principles of indivisibility and of 
primogeniture were of much ilower growth. Although (he 
Golden Bull of Charles IV in ( 3 j^ forhade tbi* dJvIssoD of 
the electoral lands, prttnogeuUure was not geaetally the rule 
in the lerritories undJ the end of the nnrcntecnih centuiy. 
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The tightemng of the boni bctv.'MJi the king inti the 
nation of aaiiotu whkh he rated ii the great aehievement 
of Chjrlcmagnr, ThU appeart both in militityt judicial, 
and financial aiiairv but i» particiiliflf expressed in the 
inatitntioft of the oath of allcgiaoce. Evciy free man, 
whether or not he had a lord of hb ovm, wai bound to swear 
allegiance to die ting on hb aocofsion, and the oath wai 
Bciniiniiiered from time to rimt to those who had since come 
to years of discretion. And ihongK the growth of feudaltsn 
weakened ihb bond, it was lony before it ceaied to be 
remembejed, eren in GEtmany. Thus in iQzfi, when 
Duke Ernest of Swabia lebdled against Conrad H, he 
reminded hb followers of their o*th to himself. Two of 
then], who aniwered for the rest, replied; *We do not 
deny that we promised fealty against all men except him 
who gave us tn you. Had ive been the Emperor t slaves. 
tawfuUy conveycd to you by Itim, we could nor abandon 
yon. But since 0*0 are toe men, and the Emperor is the 
defender of our freedoia, if wc desert him we lose 00f 
freedom, which 00 good man doeii it 1* said, unless he 
loses hu life with it. Wc willolwy you, thciefurc, in all that 
b bononrable and rieht, but if you desire what u not w. 
wc will return freely to him tom whom wc came upon 
ccHdiEion/ 

The inicrp fetation given to the oith of allegiance is 
a ready indci of the reality of the ropi power. How 
Uluiory it might be is thmm by the dienun of a thirteenth- 
oentnry I-'rench feudal lawyer, who am wen witli a confident 
* Vea * the question whether tlie men of a baron are bound 
by oath of fealty to him to serte him against the ling. 
The history of thii change of doctrine, aod of the gradual 
reversion io varicmi countries W the cariicr couceprion, 
is the hittory of tlie rise and fall of Fcudalisin. The faHurc 
of th** succe^ots of Charlemagne to retain control of the 
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ceotralixed nuicIiEnery oi hb empire u the meature of Lii 
personal goiinf. Without a strong head, the ^rem 
rapidly disintcgratctL The ling parted %nth his direct 
contml of hit jubjeett Hi* officer* beciune hereditary 
and then independent. A itatc of anarchy and private war 
TfsulLta which brought about a oev, grouping, which ii 
chtraciMized by the predominance of the principle of 
coamet in pkee of that of puhUc U w. For the fektion of 
a feudal foperior to hu tenant tt contrattnal, and the 
eonlract may be denounced by either party. SunOarlr the 
public peace wa* secured lo for as might be either by 
ccdeilaitical iancitonj, the ‘ Peace of God % or by )«guet 
for matnal condliaiion, the German ‘ Landfriedc'Hie 
re-establishment of the * King** Peace» ^ai the marl, in 
France a* previously in England, qf the rccoyety of the 
Tm ;d power. 

We hate seen that the Mciuvingian Hug, irec rwtricted 
m liar kgiuLtive powers, but even in thdr caw iLcro wa, no 
inrasl limiEation. The position of Charlemagne was cociUy 
undefined, though he wa, a fertile kgjsktor. He not only 
c^fied the laws of the varioiu tribe whom he governed, hot 
added new piovistoiu and issued administrative ordinances 
lometirnes with, and tometime* without the concunmice of 
people aswmhled in the annual Diet. The dJstincTion 
of Statutes- enacted by the bog with ihe fuU ennsent 
oi brs rabjects, and ‘ Ordinances ’ made by with 

t^^Un«ofhL.«,™,^ boot yet drawn. Cardiiseian 
Icgnlation, hie t^t of the Roman Empire, conitsied bdilcr- 
entiy of laws, eict*. and fMctiprs. This Icgiilativc activity 
u not kepr^ ,□ the kter Middle Aget, tinl« perhaps hi 
tJigtMd. The norma] practice wa, m regard the law 
a mmemonai, Ike the English ‘ Common Law', and f 
male uinovarioos by way of «planarion rather than by 
eaflcment. The recepiioa of Roman Law in Germany 
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wsd in idmc pirti ol France lud jJeo the eS^cci c^rdiicDij raging' 
Ic^MlatioTi^ and liinltiag it to the ipli^re of 3dnu£iiiti:itiTr 
negulaEion?. Bui although Ir^&ibriDU, eipcdalip in matters 
of private Uw, U kfi impomut in the Middle Ages than 
a dtuin i s tratiojii, it u esienttully 4 ropal It ii bound 

up wiih the coitmatiou oith^ wlicreb^ the king binck himself 
to protect the lihcrtiw of hi* people, and thus the remedies 
for spcciiic ivhcthcr regarded as innovaacum or as 

cetnms to the ancient law, are feci^iienil^ embodied iu the 
articles of a coraaaiion ctaner. Thus Heniy on hts 
accession, not onl^ rcscors the law of Ittng Edward " with 
those amendments with which my father amended jt bp the 
advice of his barons % but m^kes ipccific rules iii to the 
T4jdng 01 reliefs both hy himself and bp those holding uOLief 
him* The two elements t>f the royal wfl] and die populir 
assent 00‘crist in legislalive matter eascily as they do in the 
actual appointment of the ting, and in both they are 
differently stFe$3cd at diffcrEUH peiuxis^ Thus even at the 
time of the ProvUians of Oxford the king^a assent could not 
be formally dispensed with, while on the other hand, in 
Fiance in the focutecDth century, ordinances made by the 
king on the advice of ins ministers fwho are pei^ns of no 
intrinstc importance) are promulgated as * by the assent of 
the prelates and baroiu ^ The meaning lo be aruched to 
these fojTdulae ii determined by the growth of absolatitm 
and of represeniacive imticntioiis leipecdvely. Chirters 
0/ Liberdes might E>e granted on other ixcasioni than 
ODronatJonj* Thus just as the aristocratic resistance! to 
the Flanragener kings is marked by IVlagnt Charu and the 
Charter of the Forest and their pericdical renewal^ w in 
France the rebcHhin of 1311 igainit Philip IV led 10 the 
grant by hi* successor Louis X in 13 J 5 of a serici of charters 
to the Several provinces as well as to a confirmatioii of the 
ordinance of 1303 for the whole of Trance^ But legidatfon 
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uj&ullj? took I less »d«stji fnnn. Dttmom (tutiio hj the 
Lln^ with t^\ or hctitmiUsi of ihc gre^it oound] 

of the fc;tlm wtrre emboditd in A^&i^b or Stitate^, ^ Ordon« 
fujacct ^ * Rcichiibschiedc \ ud drodAteil by the ClmJjocrj-. 
Irt EngLmd ihb practice peEsitts to the pfCHiiit tkj, except 
that circubtion through the lung's prUiier ho# taken the 
place of the Lane to OTerj coantf of letten uoder the 
Great SeaL Minor regubtiom ^vere itsued in the foira of 
pcochinatiofls^ which were transmitEed to the sherifl under 
the Great Seal with mitructians to have Thriri read Jend 
on Guhahlc Occasions sach ai market-days in the principal 
to^mt in his baJlJwicL The neoesity of pnblicatioii acted 
in France as $cmie mtratnt on the royal power, lx 
became neca^ry that edicts tliould be registered in the 
* Parkment *, aiid this afforded an opportunity for the 
lawyers wlio lac there to criiidic the proposed order, and 
sometimes to prtHiQne by their temosistraiice its amendfncaC 
or withdrawal. 

Cbarlcmagne, like his McroTtngian predecesson^ icai the 
sopreme judge in his dominions. Einhard^ tds hlographerr 
tells ns that ‘ while he was putting on hift shoes or hi* doaL 
he not only admitted hij fnends, but, if the Count Palatine 
stated a case which could not be determined witltcnit tuV 
order, he bade the Htigants be brought in it oacCp heard 
the case, and delivered jqdgemcnt, just ai though he were 
sitting in coart l/iter kings from time lo time observed 
the nile of hearing ca^n in pcrsoiL Thus Henry TIT of 
England *at in judgement both in the King^s Bench and 
in the Exchequer* Lotnj IX heard cases once a week, 
ih ting under an oat tree at Vincennet. And eren Louts XTV 
appear to have persuaded himself that be, ILte hij iainted 
ancBtor, idmiiiLstcred juBtice weekly xq aU comers. More- 
over, Charlemagne resumed that control of jnsiice through- 
oui ihe realm whkh the hWovinghmi had lore. The 
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otvTKjT of £n iramimJty might idU, it ii irue^ uduunisier 
justice to who^ who thicd: iti his diicrict^ bnt he ms tiod^ 
liiE itrict fopcTTEiiDn of the in the wnt w^y aj the 
hjig*& own officen. 

Ir mutt be remembered ihjt the king* though the sjjprcme 
judge, it nor, in the Middle Ages, the wie founcuin of 
justice. And although few traces within the 

iiniiu of the Empire of the popnljpr tnhunals of the barbaric 
peiicKh the decision of the cases remained in the hands of 
the iice men who composed the court long after the Conduct 
of the trial had become the ftmetion of the king^'t ofiiccrs. 
And when offices became hereditary, and anpervtslaQ 
ceased, justice was no longer either popular or myal, bat 
ficigzieiiriaL The right of appeal waa not auconiestcd nor 
wlfeiridciit. The eateiLsian of royal poivcr took various 
foTmi: the teceptiou of appsb, the gniic of eaemppons 
IroiE the Icjca] juritidicrioi] to parEicular persons or classes 
of the reserration of spociaf ck^sei of cases, particu ¬ 

larly ciimma] cases, to the royal courts, anch aa in England, 
the reassertion of the claim to supervise the action of 
local juriodictioiu through royal commisrionera, Justices 
in Eyre ^ And all these mcamres were resented by the 
meonc lords* Le, those who come berween the sorerdgn 
and the ultiuaare subject, Thi% the receptloti of appeals 
was not only the constant source of difficulties with France, 
but provided the cccasiop of the war of Edward 1 againFt 
chc Scot$, tince the depaskion of John Balibi arore out of 
the leceptibn by Edward of appeal case* from Scotland^ 
Ebcentptioiu ftom jurisdicrion, under the name of * Saure- 
garde ", tvere among the gricTances of Edward Ltl in 
Cuienne, as were * reserred cases "* And one of the piiacipal 
provisions of Magna Charta h iurended to protect the 
barons from the loas of rhek courts. 

Charlemagne led hlj own armies into the Geld, or en- 
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tfumd tliem » the great tiffietts ef his hoiucholdp ind the 
Brig's fiLpctioit 11 commander m chief has Parcelj ccised to 
be of importance. But in the eighth and ninth centimes 
war wss normiL Spring was the <eascn * when Ittng* go out 
to battle ** Evtrty feee man was a soidki, bound to equip 
himself according to hit meins and to set out^ under the 
ievercsi penalties, at the tinges coEnmand. Thu nniircnd. 
cbhgadon lut nerer been eancelled^ tlipugh its importance 
if iiamcmm^ obfCnrej hccauie the army which it prOTided 
wu dehcicnt in caralty. This need wat met by the feudal 
conuactj by which the lenanc bound himself to awisE hif 
iUjEerais with a ddmite momited condxtgeni serving for 
a limited peocKL In both cuhs the personal relation was 
imlited 0^ Thus there it a disdnctioii tn English law 
between a " voyage royal ’ and an ordinairy militiry expedi- 
tiou^ and in ta^T find the rcudal tenanis rcfrisiiig to go 
CO Gascony the king consented to lead in 

person^ 'Ihis objection only applied to foreign fCETlcev 
not to national defence. But foreign ccmquet^ in a feudal 
mouarchy^ oficn rakes the form af a jobt-siodt enterprise, 
like William die Conqueror’s expedidcin to Euglaiid or 
that of Ilcniy II to Irebnii In thh, as in other nucterSp 
the exteut to wJiich the king tetained a direct relation 
with his lobjcctt is a messiire of his effective power* Thus^ 
tn England^ scutage^ the cemposiddn for feudal serricci 
wfli levied directly upon the land by the kingi officer, the 
thetiff * in France the e^eruion of the royai power by 
Philip IV is marked by the calling out of ih* * arriSne ban ^ 
The a dinmi itTatioB of Chariemagiie^ as it is presented to 
us by Hincmar, whose picture though clearly too Earteting 
is inppprted by other evidence, was directly controlled by 
the king, pcrwi^y or through his mini As the 

iDonarchy dedmed^ these officers assumed a local md 
hereditajy character* like the counts over whom ihey 
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cs<jtd$cd $uperduoa. Th^ great oEces of the hoofcbold 
likewUti brarne hcrfidiiar^^ aad domecjuentljr incfdf 
lionorificj the work bdhg dime by dcpun» of lower rani. 
Even wbEd ajicient office! rcmaia-cd^ depaxtiiic£tts voider 
them acquired in independent itaim ind * wear oat uf 
court ^ A itrang king would then entrust the most impoT- 
tam liutki, tmlitajj or ftnandalf to officer! more tmmc' 
dialely under his own controls Tiie oTcrthrow of ^ the 
Idng^f &TOunte! * or "* unwerthy tnimiiera \ which ii so 
familiar an incMeni ofniedle^t ^tory^ generally rcprcfenu 
an effpiT of the ariitocracy to reduce the royal control of 
the admliLuiration. But a hetter method wai needed tlian 
the control of the admiiuAirauTe machine by baronial intcr- 
Tcndon or oHgarducal cominittees^ Th* hEddJe Age* taw 
the beginning of j more efiectirc way of holding the baknee 
between absolutum and anarchy by the gradual evoludoii 
of rcpresentitiTe government. 

In Che barbaric period repmentation was unneccasary, 
lince imporcant mcaiurea ooaid be tabmitCGd Co the groans 
or aedamations of cte hmt of free men assembled for the 
planning of the annual campaign- And though thu method 
of tBCerralning the popttlitr wUl can Only have been lUnror^- 
in States of the iJte of the Meroiricigiaa or Caroltngian 
dominiom, the coondl of bishop* and pdnccs, though not 
deacd by the peoplci vria not for that rcajoo anrepresenta- 
live. Holding as they did pontmns of authodty in. the 
varioni piwu of the kingdom, tliry were able to adiri*e as to 
the satety or the reverse of any given count of action, 
exactly as a modem member of pariiamenr may warn the 
party whips that hb consdtueQti will be alicnaied by some 
srep which the Government proposes to takcp Sdil» the 
method of obciinihg the couseoe of J nation through iis 
decced delegates, which i* whxt we nsnally mean when we 
speak of representative ittstitiitians, hi* no place In the 
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liistoiy of tile ^rlLcr Middle AgeS) k fiiniiliJf 

to the Gaulj of the Ramxn proTioce^ who hjid i national 
as^emhly^ it Ljoni, The Sa[ioaa abo, before their «ubjiigai^ 
lien b/ OmTle^n^gRCr hid ao atmuil a^^efnbJjr of delegi^tes^ 
ITiew precedent da not seem to have aogf^eited my modi- 
ficacion of the formal assetnblj of the whole people, which^ 
in coo^quence of Its Di^widdjr nature, soon disappeireicL 
The principle of the ncceaaliy of the aisent of the people 
was noT, however^ lost. In a fcddil sutCp the king, ar ind^d 
mj other feudal itipcfier, aeted^ m matters aScctJng ha 
subordmates^ by the advice of hii courCi the free temanu 
holding of hinuelf. In the ihlrceerLcii centuiy this court 
bcgtns to be fbimd Insufficient^ and meani are SDtight for 
giving greater weight to the dedsiDna taken in it. There 
are no defimte cojutitutional prindplca^ but it ia generally 
recognhed that the king aca, in more impiirtaiie affairs^ by 
the advice of his coundl^ and that the full court if required 
for ihs moist tmpartaxiit matters. A special session of this 
kind becomes known as a * Farliaiiicnt" or "Diet", and 
cgntisti of the full court sitting for judidat^ financial* or 
dcliberadvc purposes. It ii this court which U mlnfcrced 
by dcctcd knights and burgtoses. The Jiccessity of rein¬ 
forcing the king^s ordinary conn only graduilty appears 
and mart? a definlre stage in national pmgress. Whan the 
household and territorial officials of the Cartslingian coimdt 
had become bcredttaiy feudatories* often more powerfui 
than the king whom they ierved* tt w» difficult to iocurft 
their auendince at the regular seujona of the cou rr. Kever- 
thclesa, it wii a recognized prijtdplc that dediions strecting 
thdr rights mutt be made by char peers, and not by the 
offiEualj of lower tatik who had succeeded to their duties. 
And aliimugh all tenaots in chief are thearecically ’ peers "* 
the more powerful succeeded in making themsclvei into 
a Bpedil cUa. Thin we have * Peers of France % * Princes 
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oi lIle Empiric \ greater md Icacr barcmi Eit EngUnrL Tike 
gFdwtii of the tu^l potrer at varicLitr pcriodt eair*ea T Vm 
to witc to mi&E eticTDachiiictiEj, ind male? tbetn concdotii 
of limccselvefl aj an * Estate Thcte waj no need of my 
Ettimalus in. tiie tlurreeatlt centmy to awaLc ttc aclf- 
ctmicioumas of the tlmgy^ The great qisairel over invesd- 
luret ar tlic end of liic eleventh century did not rage so 
fiercely in EngUnd and France aa it did in Genruny and 
huF ir left an abiding impretdan aU over Europe^ 
And the woe itrnggle between ecclesiastical and dvil 
jurisdiction which led to the cnartyrdoDi of BccLet marked 
the clergy in all connirica ai an estate with interears of 
lift own. 

The hntory of ihe third * ctrate, ihc * conunons i* lesi 
<Hnplc, It h regarded as ccmiirring nf all free men who are 
neither noblcSf clerld^ nor moEiLSd Bui even in Englandf 
and sdiJ moTc In France and Gennanj'] it owes its ckuacier 
ai an estate to the increiiuig importaace of town^ Tiring 
dose together, and acctistotned by the necessiilei of trade 
to aa together fcir their common interest^ the bargesses 
pnrdiased from the crown or from their feudal lords special 
privileges. Including various degrees of sclf-govemaaeat, 
and ultimately ihe eight 10 act together as a single penoa 
in laWi in France and Germany the * commons * sumcDOiied 
to the ParUament or tiie Iinperiil Diet are the conmumitica 
of die towns t the rural tindcr-tenants are anrepresentedr 
though they had to contribute lo the eapensef of the 
deputies of the clergy and nobles. On the other hondp m 
England corporate ceiuckiusiiess wal awakened In the run! 
dLsiricts by the cxtcnsioci of royal administer don with its 
important machineiy of the in^iuestt by which the verdkt 

^ Tho weidi * Uthd auLte * m nicd hwe ai a ainvuu«sl tefm ; they 
Ut not meant 10 cxprcn any thcozy ijf the dcvebpiueut of' eitatea ' Id 
rojjiunl. 
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of the pi: trie or venue wu taken^ bj the arnngcmen ti far the 
local and ooUcctiqn af t^xo^ and by the linttn g 

up of ihc local and central jnriadicticmjL By t cunouj 
paradox every bereave in the eSciency of the centra] 
goTcnunent m Engbnd, and only in Englandp produced 
i cortespondiug growth of community Ceditig in the 
counties ; the cqmin™i of EngUod are in fact die mn~ 
mttKitaiei iarniiomum Anglte, Again in Engtand the third 
estate acquired a nxdonxt durattcr by cnalerdn^ with 
a pan of the * nobility *, The anlde of M^gna Charta 
wliich prorided fbr the raQimqnsi of the letter tenants in 
chief TO take part in the ^ common coniiAd of die teahn \ 
not by individujd tummom but through die marled 

a dJitinctiqji in the nobility which wai probably not new^ 
\\Ticihcr the 6 m * knighit of the shire ^ representod thh 
diM only^ aj i itriddy legal view of the matter might $cem 
to demand^ or, as seemE monc likely, were elected hy the free¬ 
holders qf the cnoiity in fuO county courts they incased to 
ticiibcraic separately after the end of the thirteenth century 
and combing with the burgetscs to form the * HuMe of 
Commons \ This coalitioo did not take place b any other 
COuntiy, piobably became the ime between * noble * and 
not noble everywhere more sharply dfawn than in 
England. The rwult wa* the development of the Greai 
Council into a fcpreaentative bqdy^ however imperfect, in 
which the grant of the enraoidinary supplies which w^ere 
constanily nectary cmild be made dependent on the 
Tedresx of gnerancca. 

England h thus not a typical caie. Tlic division of the 
nobility into two esraies is found m Aragon, W there the 
ml'crior noblei had no rqjr«eniatives and appeared in 
person, nor did they coale^e with the barge£4es. In Scot¬ 
land the right to attend Parliament cither in person or by 
fcpreieniativcs was Ihnitcd to temantf b chief, and tMTOtigJu 
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held of the Hpg* In. FriJLCe, the Stam-Gcfinril were netet 
regnUrlj A$&emblGd^ and lo^t their conncidoii with the 
Parliameni of Paris after the finnteenth centnry. In ihk 
earlier period ihtirc does aor teem to hftrs been an^ (jitem 
of representation. Although icdividuali and groups might 
and thd appear by praoy. An e£orr made in 148^ to tecuie 
the joint election of depatics in each district oli three 
estate was oidj partlj aiiccessfuh siAce at Pam the clergy 
refilled to give their proxies to the depuries ekxted by the 
nobles and the third »tite^ Moreover^ lotnc of the pro^ 
\tjicc$l^ Hie Burgundy, ^'hich preserved ihe rcHcs of thdr 
historical independence^^ elected their deputies in the 
proTmcial estates^ whilr m Languedoc, svhich woj pan 
of the Hng^s own domimcmf »epantely adimchtetedi, thry 
were dect^ loodJy* Thi$ lack of tmifonnity ia the natural 
consequence of the historical independence of the proTioce^ 
juit at in the lourtoentk centniy Guienne^ being in the 
hands of the king of England, was not represented by depntica 
in the Siarcs-Gcncrah or as, in Englaod, the palatinatea 
of Durham and Chesier KUt no tepresentariTes eo Pirliamcnt 
until long after 1485, 

The failure of the Statcs-Gcnml to secure a pennanent 
footing in the French comtitutioti wit due to their asoock* 
tUm, in the minds of the king and his advisers* tvith popokr 
disturbance. In France, as in Englonil, it had been a 
political crisis which induced the Government to call in 
their supports Philip |V soughi the help of the nation in 
i |oa in hia asserdon of iu mdepudence agamit the rioimA 
of Boniface VUI^ jusi os Edward t hid m the pieTiouj year, 
in the parliameDT of Lincoln, called in the baronage to 
protest in the name of the nirion^ whose rights the ring had 
not any to comprombci agalmc the claim of the 

fame pope to the tnzeninty of ScotlaniL In France^ as in 
EngUndj the nced$ i:if the Govemment under the exha nsting 

aStj I i 
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pxeHurc of tlic Hiuidtful Yciii Wxr^gir^ the crtAt^i thrlt 
cppDmmitf^ Tiudr control of tuppUes eiubJed them to 
obtiiD rcfomi of tiue finamcei, the Admmiitrttionp ind tim 
coniuciL Bnt the hnH effort in of the ckr^ dod 
the third muopported by the aobk^ to AbolUh the 

provincial and ttoi m\ilr it impcBiiblc for the 

Govcimnciit to obtain tuppUa by separate ncgotutiati, 
coUap^ mth the &1I of the loader of the Pimian bm^ges^ed] 
Etienne IMAicel. who hud tamed the reforin movement itiio 
3 levolatbri. Again^ id 1413 the Stares-Geaera] which 
obtained fcoO] the king the fkin Dos * ordDonanccCabchchieonO^ 
mt acting under strong popular pressure^ to whidi an 
jfii iocratic reaction Succeeded. Stilly the State; continued 
to be tailed at Intcrviils through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
cfinitjTjes, i* thdr cotisent ivai held to be needed ia questtotu 
of peace and war and for the impotiEion of taxe^ The 
recoveiy of ParU by Cliarle3 VII in 1436 iircnjgthcned the 
king^i bandsr ^nd eoabled him to obtain the consent of 
the Statei-Gcneral hdd at Poitiert b the umc year to tlic 
i^-cstahlkhmeot of the aids^ an unpopular form of indirect 
ratation; and thb consent be used as a jujtliicatiDn fiir 
levying these aids yearly on hia own anthoriry on the pretext 
chat the convocatiem of the States wat too heavy j burden 
on the ‘ poot commoD people \ The formal right of the 
king CO levy eaxea and to make peace and war vrithont 
ccmsulting the Sraces-General was only secured by Louis XL 
A last effort to recover contmi was made duemg the minority 
of Charles VIIL in 1434. Thenceforwaid the control of the 
army and the taxes remained with the Hng- 
The Imperial Diet* owing to the looker bend and more 
oompletdy fetidul character of the Gerttun kingdiim:i never 
ittained any importance as a representative a^tnbiy. The 
l>crtDd b whkh England and France were acquiring poUricsl 
cooijCEOuums was the wealmt period of the empire, ^rhere 
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thmj na ftnaggl* w wrciC fijiaiMziil eoncrol &om 1 #tft>ng 
iQfiitiiiiichy] althmgb mcctiiigs Tvexe held for Ifigislatiro wd 
other purposely especially for the putnficatimi of the ivarring 
territories* A decree of Waiiam of Holkud in i Jp«aBe* 
■he partiripitioa of princes^ counti^t and offieUU of iht 
empUe^ And the dcpaiics of tie dties of the Rhenish leAgQC« 
In the Efteentii cenruiy the diet organize itsdJ in three 
houses: the clectorE^ dedcAl^p and lay; the other princes And 
lards; and finally 1489) the ddea. The ooncumnee of 
all duee and the Banction of the anperot was neoessary lo 
a ralid law. Moreover^ no estate had the poiiVCT to bind its 
absent cnembcis. The diet determined the contingents 10 
be pjOTided by the lercral territorLe*, and Toted taxea for 
extraordiiury eapenditure from time to time* 

A nearer appioarih to rcprcsentitiTe iaiiitnikiBS wiD be 
fonnd in the prmrinciAl CEtatea of France and the Territorial 
Dicci of Germany. The French cstatee, in the fourteenrh 
cenroryi were the Siat«*Geiierii in miniatan^ The rural 
communes were only represented by the towm in whme 
cnenmscriprion they lay* In the fifteenth^ each prorinoe ii 
split up into dioeeaes, or ‘ as&ieicci ’ in each of which the 
three eatatei settle the discribneioa of the burden of the 
taxes granted by the eftatea, to which each * assieiie ' sends 
deputies. Tlic Government dealt by preference directly 
with the provincbl estates^ whose importanccj considerable 
in the fourleenlh c^nturyi, was much reduced by ihe success¬ 
ful tneaaion of loyai power affected by Charles VIL 
The TcfritOrbl Dieti in Germany^ like the French 
Provincial Ettitcs, appear 10 derive &om the general 
asEembhes held by the CaroUDgim} legates, and alitr tlicm 
by the dufcca in the prorinces under their and to have 
passed through the same pb^ being courts of feudal 
teuajitE. In liue fottrtccnch and fifteenth ceaturiei they 
attained conaidelabte power by iheooitihinationof the several 
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cktut la rcftut tmtiDn. The princes hsd not Rttt 
nrrereign nghts. Their aQthmitX miliiajj ind jndJdjil. 
bar tlueit Emnciiil zigliti were limited bj the feudal conifjsctp 
They could only kTj aidsiiaia their own persona} and 

to eiteiid these to the icst of the popoktion, wJiose feaky 
belonged at tint cadusirely to the etnpeior^ it wia necessary 
to iectire their tcrii^t. In ercKaage for the ettatu 
obtained diarteis «t-ablidiiiig tliak righUf or procectiai; 
them from the u^e of their grants m prer^eoti^ In mme 
temtorii::!, mch as Oklenburg^ no diets detreiopedp while in 
oibcrsplil^ Tyrol and Wtrtein berg, the peasant diss obtabed 
Tcpmentadoiu In some there was only one houset in otlten 
three or four* The eataiei eety coiwnoiily acted sdhihl/^ 
prolectb^ merely thek own bterem, bat they acquired 
a Large cooirol orer leguladon md sometimes even adnmiis^ 
tered the territoryj or ejected their fultTp or restrained him 
from diridingp pledging^ or seliing bis domicuons. In many 
ca«a the objcrvanc^ of the charters granced them was 
guiranrecd by a sttpubred nght of msajTection. The 
power cf the catatet wia reduced a[ the end of the fifteenth 
ccniury by the reform of the Gennan constitution, whkb 
by cFLabliahing perpecoal peace djescroyed ihii guarantee^ 
and at the s^mc cime brought about the formal adoption 
of Boman Lsw, which greatly augmented the right* of the 
ndei. 

It ii usual to regard the Cones of Casuie aii the nearest 
parallel to the Jinglkh ParlumEOt, and the fact that they 
retained some control not only on the raising but also on 
the appikatkm of the uis ss btc as ih* sirteendi century 
gi^es them a special claim lo notice. But this control wss 
eierchcd culy by the toimj. The nobles and clergy seem 
Lo have been exempt iiuin taxation and w'ere only ineguiarly 
represented. Morcotcr the towna, in Spain as m tic rat 
of Enropc^ became mnte md [Xiare oligatchictl in emutitn- 
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rion, ami by the end df the fiftcmthi ctnniiy only m-enteen 
citis coMtiimcd to wsodl depucact^ The Idwttr nobiUty aad 
tile pcKflUtiy w-tre iHUtsprcsented* And though Spain wai 
lodger other countries in attaining wsttlcd government, 
the power of the crown bccime nltiinitely more absolute 
ihcre than anywhere eke. 

Wc have attemptoJ to tketch the nature and the limita- 
doiu of the royal power in the Middle Agc$ without dwelling 
on the machiniiiy ibrough whki it waj eacrci$ed. In 
appliation to partioilaf caaes wai detenaieed by two 
inconristenr prinidples of which the carlief is the local 
dlviiioD of ondificreiuiatai powerij the later the dif trentia- 
tton of fvmctkjHS. The first of these syntera* tots on tetri- 
tonal divisiooSi the second on the ddviiion of the functions 
of the Mdg^S hcFUSthold among hk great officers. But power 
may be delegated wirhoot local or functioual JimitSj cither 
to one persoSp. as to the Merovingian Maynor of the Palace, 
at to a Regent or Lieutenant of the ReaJni during the 
Qwcurity or absence of the lingp or to a body of men such ■* 
a fnprsentjtivc aiaembly or a permanent cotmeiL 

Wc have already comidtrtd this Use body in ica origto, 
and ml the bask of representation^ but not a* a permanent 
organ of adhnininralion, la composidoji was aibitriryp 
fbee the ting mighr, in theory at Icasi, luminoii to tE whom 
be wouid^ and, in consequence, anitocratic or popular 
iDterterence tc paJitics moft nmally took the fonn of a de¬ 
mand for tlic exclusion or mcluiion of pardcnlar couastUort- 
Some Tncmbei* of it were always iti eloae aitendartce on the 
tiug. If he were away trom bia capiEal, some would be left 
behind to carry on the govemmeiiE and sctlU such matters 
41 did DOi require tJje Ling^i personal deckioa. Ldward I 
was acctiitomcdr to refer paints of detail to the Chancellor 
and TreasTirer and such others as they might thick fir to 
mmmon^ and in the fifteenth ccntuiy the lamc two officers 
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with rhff teqjer df the Vtirj Seal wet* competent to *ct m 
die coaDcil, duongh on minj occasioOB mneh laiger mun^n 
were pmsent. A minDritf or ^ weak moimnchf tendi lo 
cnUtge die coandlf and to nuke h i more definitclr regii- 
lited and better-paid part of the gofferamen:, Aa the 
funE^lom of the council grow more dc&iJtc ihnm Is a ten^ 
dtncf for the bnuaea to ikll more xud mare isto the h? Tidi 
of j dais of ptofeaiotLiX eoimdUorir dcrki and b™en, who 
have die details cf the btuineat at their Rogers' eodi^ and 
form tile Imb between the ootmcil aod the adnunbtradve 
officDcs, Throughout the Middle Ages the cooiudl remaiiu 
the repoucory of the cmediaitsted power of ihe crown^ and 
it is 6^ that reason that it is able to throw qS^ late in the 
Efteentb ceatnrji Judicial tmtltatiaiii of an ctjEutable kiod. 
«aeh a$ the Star Cham ber and the Court of Re^uettt in 
England^ or the ' Grand ConseiL * in France, lo meet caeci 
where, either from the power of Uti^iits^ or thch bet of 
cml ttarus, or the Lnadci|uac 7 of the bw^^ the ordinarj 
conns vrerc otiable to provide a remedj^ It li this nndiffcf- 
cniuted character of the Council which enabled it to emploj 
tort ore in Tudor timea, although the inqmsiiDtial procedure 
ms. imknown to the Eaglbh common bw. Moreover dus 
Cptmdl^ both in France and England^ long reuined tome 
memoiy of its origin ai the iiandrng committee of the 
Cun^ the ILingfii Court, wIicthEr sitting Bar Icgi^btiTCj, 
fijuncial, or judicial purpose*. The wo^ * con^ ^ wai 
apphed In f ranee to the Patlemcnt, whidb corredponded 
to jomc extent with the Cdnjt of King*! Bench, and to the 
Oum bre dca Cotnpteip In England, as bte as th e fbtirteenih 
centiiry, we find the Council ritdngio the Riug^s Bencht 
in the Exchci^ncr, and in die Chancery, to Btrengthen the 
jundiction of these ccora. In Parliament it wa* of coutm 
always present. From the fact that theConu^ exercised 
* Th^ a^iiiiAbic jojihiieunQ of ih^ Cluuf^lbr bai. kifOary* 
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ite amUffetBiitiated loyal power aio&e tjoctflica of jtirisp 
dietkm, wbci*, u tn Fnmoc, cues w«c iransfetted to the 
from the legulit courti. For the same rciBoit it 
became the natoiol tnitnuneut of abAoluto uionarcUx, and 
thus the reactioii agunit the prerogative of the Stuart* took 
the form of the a»erdon of the conuncMS law sgainrt council 
jurirdlc^pn. 

The tribunals which thus fonnd ihemiclves in coaBict 
had aevenJittles* a commoa origiu, for the Courts of Justice, 
as well a* the Council, trace their pcdigiee to the 
the king's tcnants-in-chief ami tit Carolingtan origuuL 
Thus, in England, we see the courc divide into ie Carfd 
RfgU Of King’s Bench, in which the king or his chief jnaticc 
riti for judicial purpeaea, and the Eichequer, in which the 
ume peooni tit for financial or admintsttative purpose. 
From these, or more probably from the latter, is derived 
the petmincnt cmiri titling in a fixed place, and dealing 
mom especially with pteu relating to land, called the 
Common Fleao. Each of ihoe incainationi of the Eingffl 
Court gradually acquires tti own ptfiomiel and deEnei the 
Umiis of ita juiisdicTion. Ii it a common principle that 
each conn has jurisdictitin over its own officers, at all event* 
in pertonal acriona, since they cannot be spired^ froiu their 
duties to answer in other pUcea the clainu whi^ i^y be 
brought against them in an *ge which was, for its civiliu- 
tlou, temarkahly lirigioos. Furthennore, by the <ext&aaion 
of the juiiidiction of the Eichequcr to all cases even remotely 
affecting the solvency of Crown debtors, and by the impoita- 
tion of the ficrion of * force and arms * into pleas whi«i 
would otherwise haTc come before the ComniDn PleaSi it 
came about that before the end of the Middle Aga these 
three courts were in icrive competition wfith each other and 
with the equitable jtirisdiciicm of the Chancciy for the 
tome class of legal buiincsa. 
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The £ii]g’« Beach retimed some tracei of its nndfffer- 
enoated duncier, in partienkr t jontdietton in Error, 
but to molt impoiuiti foociioai ai a cootr of appeal passed 
to the eatiaoniiniiy seisiotii of the King** Court f et tle d 
Parlianioiti, tvtth which wt have strudy dealt to attothcr 
cosnuiaQ. This jufitdictioa ii itOl exercised by the House 
ot Lords. It is this judictal function of the Court which h 
most prominent in France, where the term ^Patlemcnt' 
means in the fint inttxnce a court of law, although the 
competence of the French coart was at fint, according to 
the best a&thorities, as completely andlSereitiut^ as that 
of the English Cuff a Rjgif before the separation of the 
Exchequer as an mdcpendcni caurr. In France, the Parle- 
ment of Puis, touining it* nominal character as the court 
of the Peers of Franoi^ early became a body of profesuonal 
lawyers and oSciali, clcncal and lay, divided into three 
•ections called respectiTely Par]einent,Chambre des Comptes, 
Cbnseil, according as their functioBt were Judicial, 
Financial, or Folitica]. These bodlet did not forget their 
conwon origin, and frequently itt together. Moreover, 
their personnel was not completely distinct. Thus the same 
uutitadon which became a somewhat intermittcni political 
assembly in England, early assumed the character in France 
of a pennanent court of law, and in the fifteenth ccntaty 
htdkt its cmmeiion with the Sutes-Gcncral and became 
pnrdy professional One consequence of this early tegdar- 
ization svas the disappearance of the Peers, who ceased to 
«t, except for special purposea, jlk as they had already 
vanished from the King’s Bench and the Exchequer in 
England. But though the Parlemcnt was essentially a 
judicial body, it never whoUy lost itt pohticcl character, bat 
^v« decision*, either ahme or b conjunction svith the 
chamhre da Compia and Comed, on maueri of nitiona] 
dr trcii uitenutbctal impomac^,. 
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PasiiDg from the ting lod hit cotui to the ondiSerenmiied 
local admimtuitjoEip we find it necessary to go hack to 
a period earlier than that of the highly ccotriHred Carol- 
ingiifl Empire. Of miied origin, partly Ronun ind 
partly Frantuh, these local iosthuttoiu mherited older 
ofgariuauotu and cpmbtned them into 1 tiniform tptem. 
The normal unit of local goTcemnent ii the councyp and the 
officer m charge of it. die bing^i reprei^tadye for military, 
fiscal, and jadicial purposes alike, is the count. The county 
lepresenti $OTnetmLe» the GaUo-Roman Cfpila/, iomerimes 
the GeTmanlc Ciiu j and the Rocnan C&mtSf the coUeagne of 
the bishop in the adininisttatiou of bll city district, h 
ef^nated with the German Gtj/^ Thus the county is both 
the Roman prayiBcial dty^sirict and the German rnhat 
lubdlrision. The count h diitingnhhed by the right to 
a third of the profit! of justice, and we find the Engluli 
earl holding the same privilege under the oamc of the 
* third penny of the county ** In the county, the blihop is 
aupiemc in iplritoal matters and ia the chief judge of the 
clergy, the count of the kiiy. and in the ume way w^e find 
the earl aad the bishop lilting in the Saxaq cannty court* 
On a lower levd the indent German divUion of the Gnu 
or Pagm inio hnodredi gave the title of bnudrediiian of 
cfMUnariu^ to a group of minor officlab, whose auchoriiy, 
even if originally poputar, was rnbordinaEc to that of the 
count and of the same nature. 

Such is the CatnUngian model; a simple derolndan nf 
pow'cn io three tierSf king, the count, the hundredman : 
but it cempUcated in two way3 1 by the unpoiribiliiy of 
direct control on to large a scale, and by the grant ro 
religious or even tecuUr perSDos of a priTHeged potition 
with respect to the bw* The latter of these complexities 
an inheritance from ilie Mcrovtagian period or earlier* 
If the bishop or an abbot was htmiclf abo the eonnt^ the 
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ictkcnic wst only to £ir with that the ting cotdd 

OQt appoint to the office eicept fey vimie oihh poiver to 
mcdilk in eedctiirticat aflairt. If, tovv^vef, the bJdipp of 
abbot had icniiory in tevcral oountic* or hundre^is^ with 
jnmdictioA over Mi tenants, t new and often disfontintioDi 
atea WAS ereated whkh broke up the comity cn^aoizarion. 
The men of thie territory did not follow the cocmt's banner 
to war^ or reedte jiixticc in the orditury ccxira^ and enjoyed 
exemption from the taxEf, The lord of the immiaoity wai 
bomid to make oxraii^eiiaents for the milli ary, Judidal^ and 
Snanciii administniiiDn cf hh ditixict^ 

^y^The feudal monarch excrewd local Admiubtradon only 
tn his own demesne. Thus we find that in France, fifqtn Lhe 
reign of Heniy i, the local aothoiitics are the Prdv6fi^ or 
land-stcwirdi of the king, wkoie ordinary duty b the 
managcmcDC of the royal mtnori. The great feudatoda 
admiiiistered their pouesrions in exactly the lainc way, 
though the ofnccra might Juire different titles, such as 
Vicomte in Normandy, or Bayle or VigMci (J^iVdriau) in 
the south. But, in l□bltlncc, looai admicifitTnuan, except 
in 10 far as munidpalitifl ertabiiabed themselves, became 
an appurtenance of real property* And even municipal 
liberties were concaved b the same way, as a clas^ of 
property* 

The Pfevfits were rupposed to be guided in their decbioDi 
by a cotmeii of four * gcKxl men \ and their commimda were 
uecuicd by serj earns ITjc misdemeinouis of 

these and of their marten led to the appointmmlt b the 
twelfth century of tuperiDf officen, caikd * Baiilb \ with 
pott-iu to correct Abuses and wise dediiom. la the iouth 
the title waA ScncfchaL The great ficudiiofita followsi the 
example of the king^ These undifferentiated officen per- 
ttited throughout the Middle Ages, but rheir functioiii were 
gmilually tixirsfa-rcd to othen* nidr judidal power* fell 
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to pitj&ubiui! judgir^ of appnl, dieir duiici to tt- 

timt fonctioos to Captaioi ind Govemon. 

Engikh local aJniiniimtiao ii±tu coniplcidjr fcud^- 
ized^ CETcpt io CheshirCp Durham, and the Wekh Marchs^ 
although jtLTisdiciftiii over the cntfree tcn^oii and in civil 
pleof ai to tbt propcrtjr in land ^vas attached to landed 
possesiions^ The county rcmaUu the ’unit of ailmmiEtrADoUf 
although ihc carLf owing to the grouping of counties m the 
tenth centUTY uuder ^ dukes wai replaced aa president of 
the ahlrit-mooE by the sheriff. The origio of thk officer is 
unccrraiit, bur from the fact that ivc find hh^ primanly 
ti»poii5jbIe for the farm of the ting*^s manorfi in the county, 
Ii ii not unnactirsl id suppose that he corr^poiids approjd- 
mately to the BaJJJi lsl France in hk capaciiy of superruiir 
of the Pr^vflu But the Crown retained iti direct coutto! 
of local adminiitratioii through him, and was able 

to remove him for misconduct or iucompetence. Lite the 
Bailll the theHfi gradually Ion some of his funcuonit but 
hardly before the end of the Middle Ages j although during 
thar period new organl^atjons were called into ukrence to 
perform new services which would originaliy have fallen, to 
ium* This control of the central gOTemment was exercised 
by the Exchequer^ and in judicial matters by the klng^s 
courts. Abuses were from rime to time remedied by apeciil 
commissions, snch os the Inquest of SherilEi m 1170, which 
led to the ropbieciiieiLt of moit of the sheriffs by new men. 
While the sheriffdoms very rarely became hereditary^ the 
hundred coiira in many cases fell into religious or prmte 
pewcesion very ctrly^ but thh did noc micerially affect 
the control of the crown, though it lomethnn reixided the 
operatEon of the king's writs, Only when the owners of the 
hundreds had the return of writs and accounted leporaiety 
at the Exchequer, was the uniiy of the county disturbed* 
Besides the baiHfit of the Ktmdredsi the sheriff had u rtaff 
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<if dcfia, OM of wiwtm jcted ai TtaducTt md of^erjci^u to 
«jEecut« bii oniEft. Ai tlie ikerifii renMuned tic cflectivc 
ticuU of knl tdmmitnatioii, diDQgh with graduallr 
decKeoilng impomnce, it is naiural that the ciiiam)! of ihcir 
appoiatineac should have bun.hhe ocwtlol of the Coimctl, 
OAc of the point! meet fircqnenclj dJtputcd between the 
crown and the tuecessive reform puriej. Eleetioq. of the 
aheriSs h one of the claims made the Provisions of 
Oxford in tz^S, end was tempotajiiy conceded bf the ciowo 
OR more than one lafasequent occasion; and sutntes 
r^nlating their conduct are frequent ia the hutorv of 
Parliaments 

We have followed the undiScren tilled power of the Iri^g 
through Its Tocal tiibdjvmoDS, and must now contidcs the 
organization which reflects its tpedhe eUvition. Here the 
fcamewori: is provided by the toj-al household of Charle> 
magne. It is long before anjr dear distinctioo is made 
between the perMoal and the official character of the ling, 
and thus the ttattona) cxpenditutc is regarded as hit piivaie 
apendimrein the same way that the revenues tn which be 
ha* a prescriptrve right are regarded as his private income. 
Hence the doctrine, by no means confined to England, that 
‘ the king thonfd live of his own First of the hansehald 
services comes the chapel, under the ^ptiriiariKS, whose 
deputy is the Chancellor. The cornbinatjem of the duties 
of chaplain and secretary was due to the lack of lay educdtinn, 
a stare of things to whicii the meaning of the wotd * derk * 
in its ordinary aceepiation is a fufficiiait leitimoBy, The 
official Status of the three Rluraith archbishops at dumccUon 
of Geniiiny, Italy, and Burgundy is a relic uf th» ecetcri- 
aitrcd tradition, and in mo,t conarrift* in Enrope the 
nominsl c^nccIlDr was often a bishop. In England the 
minor dutlo of the Chancery were long performed by 
the same persons ai thoK of the tiapel. The same ser|eant 
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tcpolicd after tlic irax for %lit daDcUei tad diat for the icaL 
The ChsaccUor ii the reipcnstble oi^todLij] of the ling'? 
scalf and determiaes the form of alJ mitnnnenti to which 
tt appended. He reqaiTB^ therefore, aa eagrosiia^ lad 

recording staff of deris^ and a hy *taff of ftakrt i tmec 
it is a principle geaerallv- recognited in the Middle Agci 
that the persona ^\ho aouaUj Jppl}' the seal ihail not be 
able to rad or (mdejiiaod ihic dneumentt: which they seaL 
Uniip for examplcp the Pope's leaden EnUi are attached hy 
CbtcrdaiL U^-broihen W'ho are fx illiterate, Thii 

diridon of libcm: between Utentte * darts* ind ittilence 
* »cr]cu£t ^ or * knights * is constantly meE with in the 
medieval Gvil Service* The dcnca] ?Taff of the Clusccry 
loon vplits ap into two dasses, diaftamen and copyists, and 
a coUcction of standard formulae is devised^ a Liirf Diurrtui 
or s Qinmam Mmium^ to meet the needs of 

every day atiminlsmtive and judidal bnsiDess. The power 
to vary dmc standard rormi is Iimked to the highest claw 
of derkf^ who are atylcd * notaries ' of " master? \ and they, 
in defmic of special instnicuans from the king or tlie 
Chancellor* are governed by precedents A iiyTc of the 
diancciy' is devdoped, and orders received hrqm the king 
arc made to confiinn to this style tmle» they coDiain spedd 
ioJtnictEonj that it ihall be dhregarded. Hence aru« a kind 
of administrative jnrisdiedoD^ since it rests with the Chan- 
eery to determine whether the letiem which are desired arc 
or are mt admirkblc in form, and whether or iiot they 
infringe rights or privileges already granted to third paniei. 
In England in the tbirtccnili centniy the Chancery acquired 
also an equitable jurisdiction^ due in ill pnobablLity to the 
Chancellor’s dose association with the I^iincih of vrhkli* 
in its primitive form, he was the secretary. The provitioo 
of new legal or adminiBCratiTe forms to remedy grievaneea 
was a dn^ of the Council^ which sat In the Chjocery for mch 
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t purpo^ *Jisi ia cotane of thstr ilue Cb^ceUor scciiu to 
biv«: bibericed £ of thu jumdictioa* Tbc CbiJicdloji 
£LS csttodbit of iJio «alp wjtf Btccsiir^ in ^ 

depjiTtmemii whore the me of rho ^cil was Cicoc^iyp 
his depaty in the ^chequer h ftiU one of ihe Englld) 
EDiniireTt of ttaie. But m England^ though not in France, 
this dopnty early escaped fiom ihe posidoti of dq^endence 
and acquired complete Control of whit wai At fint a duplicate 
Great Seal and aficr^vards detrclopcd into the distinct Great 
Seal of the Eachequrr. Again^ u the batincai uf the seal 
increw^t it hccunc teii and ksa po^dble for the Chancellor 
to be ia conromt dcee attendance on the kioe, and warranti 
foi the me of the Great Seal arc sent to the Chancdlor 
andicnticatcd by a ttnaller veat^ or cren by the ling^t tigoet 
ring* Thii imaller or Privy Sealj originally lept by the Hug 
or by a member of hb immediate household^ tnay m tnen 
go * out of court at io EngUmf^ and bcconie a icpaiate 
department of Atate with roles and rraditiona of ita mvn, 
its place bdng talccn by a smaller sell or signer* There is 
a oatorai tendency for diplomatic and tecret corrcspoDdcaoe 
to fall into the hands of the enstodiaa of the aeal or aignef 
moit nearly attached to the Hng j by the thirteenth ccntaiy 
vere hnd him called the king^B secretaryp and lib importance 
rapidly increaseB rowarda the end of ihe Middle Ages; 
by the eighteenth century he has beegme the Sccrrcaty of 
Sute^ But whilc^ in England, each of thme tnuHer «alt 
gxowf into an mdependent deparmiEDt, in France all the 
holden of these seals are grouped together Into a college 
under the control of the chancellor^ the scab being appro¬ 
priated to distinct classes of hnsinessp whereas in England 
they were ofEcn merely links in the mme ptocea^. 

The chief lay officer of the Carolingian household is the 
Count Fdaunei who ttandi in the l^gb place as Judge, 
and cacTts both an etjoitablt junsdictlon and a jitrisdiciion 
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m uppcjl from tile comtl of the local comati. It h prohahk 
dui a huthIkm' ctf these icrroil tn rotadoo, just 21 live find 
certain ofBcen doLog ld the twdftti ccjittily in the household 
of Henry I of EngUiul^ The Coimt PiUtUie of the Empire 
fieemi to tuve dltappearcd early in the elei^cjith century 
though provincial counu palatine reujaiiicd, and wt End the 
same n%mc for cenain fudges of the Papal court. Bur the 
imtitmian of a chief oEcer of justice persim. In Germany 
it jitachcF itself to the SteiFard, who was aho Count Palatine 
of the Rhlnt, and vra alone competent to judge the princej 
of the Empire and even the Emperor hlmidil In Eingiand 
in the itselfth and ihineenih ceniudct we End a Jtiftidar 
whoBe powers are almoat as citensiire as the Idog’t, althougb 
subordinate. This office h represented by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the judges of the High Courts In France there 
seems to have been no Chief justice^ and the powers of the 
Count Paladne ^eem to haye been inherited by the Pectin 
of France, and by the corps of professional judges who sat in 
the Farlement. Aragon had a aiugie junicet Cj^ die a college. 

While the ertent to wiuch the king's judges can interfere 
with the local jurudictiomp cither by receiviog appeali or 
by direct auperYuioo, depends, as we have already taid, on 
tho extent to which the comxitnticiu has been feiidalired, 
England is cxceptiottal m the success which attended the 
oftom of the croivn to get the substantial adminiattation 
of justice iuxo its own hands^ by the institatlon firsr of the 
Eyre and afterwards of the A^ize ^ysienii In the fourteenth 
century the appolncmeut of local commissioni for minor 
criminal wur^ under the title of Justice of the Peace and 
Justice of Labourers^ and the esiablishinent of Quanci 
Soslons, brought the whole of the local admlnittration in 
public matters directly under the control of the Council, 
vriihout lakiDg away its local character by impoimg an 
administrator from outside^ In Gemuny^ on the other 
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hxnif Altbougli cbt Emperur fttamedi i jtimdiciioD m 
app«l vfhidi devdopcd in 1495 into 1 
g^fifhr III which bcth the Fm pi^mr ind the Estate# were 
represented| the jni^iciiDii in mstance wai conaplerclj 
territofiiliied. The Einperor wal until the fonrtecndi 
ceniuiy the aole Murce of the d^ht of Efe and death, and 
the Cotmt, thongh tppointed hj the temtonal ruler, hid to 
obtain the * Blutbqjmfrom him. But bii direct admiTiiv 
tnidon of juitice ozily survived in the eifeptioiul 
intiinidoD hnoivn as the WestphalUn * Fehmgcridit % with 
id * Free Counti * and ^ Free Schoffen ^ 

The Buandi] admirustration of the Camlingian hingilom 
lie* in the department of the Quamberhuni whoie AmciUm 
ir h to Tccerre the ^ gi/ti * brought to the king ar the periods 
of the national aaieniblies and to itore them m the palace^ 
These gifit formed a oontidmable pairion of the 107a] 
rertnne, and wc find them again in England under Henry 11 ^ 
and pooibly m the ■ Bede' whidi the German princes 
levied on their fuhjectt. The office wai regarded as pnrel/ 
domestic, and the Cliambcrlrin was under the orders of the 
^nccii and jointlj rcspoimble with her for the economy ol 
the hoiischold- In the Capetian monarchy the Great 
Chamberlain is a person of too great d^ity to be cmiEienied 
in icsual adminiscration, and ii replaced by another officer 
of lower rank and a slightly di^ercnt title who performs the 
duitcf of Trcjumrer* Thii fnnetianary gradually loses his 
importance and becdnies a mere Treamrcr of the honsebn!dj 
while the treasure is placed in ihe keeping of the Tempiar?! 
and ii adminiitcied by a section of the Farlnment, aiieadj 
mentioned as the ‘ Qiambre de* Comptes *, After the fall 
of the Templar^ three or fonr treasurers were appointed 
under the control of the Cliambre des Comptes^ but they 
Were eaclmively concemed with the leccipt and issue of 
money^ aoi with financial adminiicrationp 
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In Engla^od^ owiciti^ lo the fortujiattt ftoddent tlut wc have 
j tnsitia* on the [Ixch&qEicr In the rdgti of Heiuy II, the 
pTOgrett of Sn^ciz] developnsenc ii somc^vlut obscort. 
We cao diitv a dew line between the Treaauqr wbkh 
diirira from the Caiolingian Chamberlain ^ md the Court 
of Ejrtctjuefj which approximates to the Chambre dea 
Compies, The Chambi^laips of the Etchesjacr kaire 
already loit anjr conneiion with the Chambcrliin of the 
Hou^otd, and have acquired a dedcal colbagne, the 
Treasurer. These arc jamtlj' lesponsiblff for the receipt 
and issue of moneyi and for cesting it< goodness. We gather 
too that the carlicit phase of national finance ^vas based on 
a primitive lyttetn of mbne* In kind* derived from the ro|^ 
manors and graduallf exchanged for a money system.. The 
necessity of testing the fincLncss of the maiiey brings thii 
machinery into close connexion with the supervision of the 
local moneyets. At a later date^ when a. central mhii h 
cstahliihed^ we find a dose connciion between its operations 
and those of the treasury* rince the king will fire^uentij 
send to the mint for money or specie^ and luch expemes 
muit be credited to the keeper of the mint as paymenia 
into the ttxasiny, of their equivalent- Even in the twelfth 
ceottiry this tfeasu^ organiiadon Km kut iti connexioii 
with the royal hotudiold^ in which let place b takeii by 
a privy pURC* or Cifiria* in whose eoiScn are kept 

not only the kiog^i private store of inopey* bur his jewels* forSp 
and predont wearing appareL Tills dso* at we shall tcc^ 
in rime becomes dcpartmcntalaed: just what happened 
in the case of the Great and the Privy Seals* 

The Eichequer it primarily a ipedal sitting of the King’s 
Court for financial pnrposci, and while it is ijcring, the 
Treafcty staff as a pur of it* and is known » the 
Exchequer of Receipt or Lower Exchequer. The Court 
itself* or Upper Exchequer* conshtt of the great ofBcen erf 
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isatc and otiirr baroni, and hsstt ihc acccuniA of the ihenSt 
and other accoimtnn. In procM of time the great 
csjLcpi the ticasiifcr, only appear by deputyjand the Court 
a profcujoiuil character 2nd a cootinuEJUi cxisTtnee* 
Iti aipecr has ahrcj-dy hceu expLuned^ Adinmlitta- 
tifdjr it ffepcrviied the coikedon of rcrenue hy the shefEfTs, 
And itft cLXpenditnre by the rznont tpendhig depirtmeni^ 
Including the deparLmenralized * Wardrobe', which grew 
up fjoin due CiJnjffj Ci/rfV in the binges hoii^ehold. 

Tlie Eunices of 2 medievjl Hng - wcte jXLorcr tike tho^ of 
j pfiTSte noble than of x modem itaie. Me wu hhmclf 
a great tandownerr ^nd in * femiil wdctj it would hare 
bceiL difficult for to ouintain hii poeliion w^iihoui Urge 
prhate csmies. The wealuRs of the Geruun Empire in the 
fourteenth and hftecuth ccntnriea vni brgely due to the 
fact that the imperial domain hjid been aliuott entirely 
alienated. In the early Atagea cjf economic dev'clopunent, 
when money was scirctp and the produce of the royal farma 
had to be utken m bnd, it was almotr imposdble for the 
Co HIT to be ftationaiiy { and akhough royal progre^soi 
enabled the king to qicrcUe more perfect potidcal and 
Imljcial control^ it ii probable that ongio^lty they were 
due to the necessity of comuming the hnlti of the earth 
near the place which produced thcniH Thus we find manort 
in I^omciday Book whkh owed the Acrrice of ebtemining 
the king for one or more nighci, ■ saricc which had been 
commuted for 1 money rent^ while the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer telli of a time when ihe&e money rents, though 
eadmated m moneyt collected in land at a fixed 

rate of oommutacioiu Qosely allied with the rent of land 
were tie profits of justice^ since the local bundled court 
tended to be attached to a panicitbi manor and regarded 
lA a part of its ptcpfitap and amenable with it. The king^ 
as the principal patron of the Church, could add to hii 
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FftTcnoe tiic frmiM of ecclL'sbsticaJ pixifncrty ditrltig th£ 
vai^njcp of!«« or abbcye, fvluk ro him it feudal nipcrior 
fell the poausdont of lenanrt m chief dying without hdm 
In Gcruitny Out lairer tource of wealth tm reatdeted by 
j pmvisioD enforced by tte piititei of the euipire that inch 
landi muit be regranted within a year and i djty. He had 
rclkis on the iaecemoo- of the heirij and the custody of 
wrardt during thdi minority. Special officers, called 
* e$cheatOti * were appointed in Euglaud to adminUter 
tandi falling into the ling^s handt in Oiia way. Aids might 
Uiceivbe be demanded of feudal lenanTt for the ransoming 
of the king^t person, the knighting of bis eldest son, and the 
marriage of hi» eldest daughter^ These feudal rights were 
not peculiar to the Idngp but were enjoyed by all lords osrer 
their tenants hnldiiig by knight-scrvicc. Specially royal 
rights were compositions for mlliuiy senrice^ fbr forrifica- 
rioUp and for the repair of roads and bridgei^ and certain 
toUt, emtoms, and port dues. The royal righti to gold 
and silver mines and to salt arc less untvcml^ and appear 
only to hiTc been rcccgnked in Getnuxiy in the devenih 
and twelfth centuries respectively. In France the ult-tax 
ms no part of the kmg’i ordinary revenaet and ive hear 
Httkof it in EnglancL Forest-righa also do not seem to be 
origmaL The right of coinage ivas a general and lucrative 
source of revenue, whether the Idng estabUihed local 
moueyers ou whon] he levied daei In exchange for their 
privilege, or tet np a central mme and charged a seigniorajge 
in addition to the co^t of coining. The practice of debase* 
meat was neither so couamoa nor to luenrive a Guaucial 
expedient as the charges of the chmnJclers would lead lit 
to suppose. The talc of privileges, the profits of the central 
courts, and the fees of the seal complete the ordinary sources 
of the royal revenue, vdthia which, m rimes ol' peace, the 
king was expected to live. 
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For txmotdmMtf nn^di die img horn dme t6 

time lery 3 fax or uLbge on hh unTree tcjumti or on die 
tnexiof die tovvni on Iiis ilomxitif or on Ebe who n'ec« 
in his Ismi on siifferznce ^nd regarded as bis dutteh- 
Beynsid ihii limit tt tcemi to bxvc bceo gcntrdJjr heU that 
be could not U^fuUy go withone the consent of his nib)c]Cti| 
wd thf pcce^tj of thawing ^ome urgent canse iticb as the 
ddcnce of the rea!m. Taxes thus gnmicd might, and 
Bonteiimei were* leried by ipecU] machinery- They gai-c rise 
m Ftanoe w a ipeciit court, tho Conr dm Aides, which wai 
exiled into eriftcnce by the STates-General to regulate die 
^ixic^sment of the taxet and to secure their applies don to the 
objects for whidi they were grantccL Tim precodous 
deTdopment vnia the jisuic of the miifomuies of the war 
with England, where the tame object was only attained by 
ilow parliatnEiitaiy pressure long dter the dcsse of the 
Middle Agt% wlicn the French instttaiion had tiUeii 
into decay. The taxes gtuited were of Tarioui Idndj, 
ullages or uxes on chsttcli, Luid-Uicg tuch bi danegeldp 
hidagCj or camcage^ and fuch uxe$ as expert dutiei^ poll- 
taxes, or tempoiraTy monopolies* The growth of ibolotism 
is most dearly indicated by two things which have an 
iniimate connexion: the perpeiuaiion of taxes originally 
temporary, and the mamtenance of a iUndmg army out of 
the proceeds. 

The ccnncxioo whidi subsisti between dm medieTal aEzny 
and the household oSecs of the Constable and Mtnhal 
does not go back to Carotingian umia. The tcnitorisl 
Army, of which we hai^c already fpoken, wai lind by rht* king 
himself or fay a son or tmiied lemuii,. Even under die 
earlier Fren^ kings it it dm Steward who commandj the 
hott. The local contingeni was kd by the count, who 
commaoded out tmly the free men of hk county but also 
the men of the Immunities b ir, tiomgh they came to his 
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bAnner under tbe conduct of tjicir own lord or hh deputy, 
Tbe cjv^hy of tku Cttolingian inay was proctded bp the 
holders of whore service ivith lidr horw waj the 

price of their life-states^ loou to become heredirary fief^ 
In i period of imperfect economic oigWEzation the gintnt 
of lauds WM the 01U7 mesoa of maioraiding a mcrceftaiy 
force of cavalry to meet the danger of Saracens^ Normans, 
of Huns. It is to the predominance of moernted senrict 
in the tenth ccntuiy add later that the Constable and the 
Marshal, thf officers of the royal stable^ owe their pOFitiod 
as leaders of the feudal Lost, which it henceforward the 
mainmy af the army. At the same time there develop* 
a definite militaty chns» sappoited by Landed poasesriems, 
and bound to each other by a scmi-fdjgioui oiganizatiod 
whidr diSers little, if at ah from a trade gniid, and rccog* 
nize* ihe same degrees of apprentice or esquirct jaarncyman 
or * bachelor and maiteT or * bmneret \ Although 
knighthood tit the later hllddle Ages seemi more a statni 
than a profcsabn, the dist was pot^ at any rate at fittt, 
limited to rhose who were tedmicaUy free. The feudal 
ho*t may then he regarded as consbting of lirdo groups of 
knight* serving for forty day^ at a tunc under the leadership 
of the lords from whom they held tbdr buds. Such au 
army wa* of little use for protratied operations, since its 
penod of service was to ihon, and if a knight refused to 
serve it was difficult in practice to deprive him of hjs lands. 
Thus we find the Eogikh kings exacting a compoaitioti fee 
cquiTalent to the wages of a aubrrirpte for the obligatory 
period (ScutsgeX a pcoimaiy fine for the uffenoe of 
rcfiismg to come wlihout eicuie* The mustering of the 
host is the duty of the Constable ind the Mar^hal^ and 
scutage is levied according to chcir certificate of attendance, 
'rhose who luve done their service are entitled to the 
scutage of their ovsu tenants. '^ITic national army, though 
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ddiiing nuiiilj for defnuhre purpote$, U not raperMiied. 
W<f find oi din a Tic g mcli t$ asuic of afnu cniorLin^ tjjc 
poncjsion by every tmn o f tbe wcaponi aiui armoor uppro^ 
priiie to ti* omnt. OD&cly jiHied to tbit it the not nacom- 
aiOD ntle tlui all ivlto bire Und of more than n certatn 
nine innit sfcepi Inightliood, s regulition wlijclt wm 
enforced in Eagluid on eereial ocatiDni in. the thirteenth, 
and fourteenth ccattmet. Moreover, the right of ihir 
crown to imiuiton itt tnbjects for mtioiul defmee u nowJierc 
complecdj KL isidc bf the fieodfll contract. Even m 
Germany the Tociin might be iouaded and the wbote 
popnbeion called to anw u the * Laadfolge *; whHc in 
FmncE the king coqld snmiiion the Amirc-Bjiij, or in 
England bid tie tbeiiE raise the men of hia cotmiy, oi 
appoint ccunsnisaiancn of Array to adect a pcopordon of 
chemi But, in the fourteenth cenrary, both the feudal host 
and the naiionat auay were found insufficient, and war waa 
more and more conducted by paid txoopt, raised by pro- 
fessiona] captaJni in. accordance vrith a definite cantract, 
ihc^ beginning of the lyttem under which the modem 
mglmcnt is Dominally raised and paid by its cnlnfleL The 
immediate result of the lyjteni waa the creation of hordes 
of mercenaries, the " Compames whose allegiance to any 
particBlar empbyer was prcfariou* and who wen feemhed 
very largely by throwmg open the prisons. The standing 
army of a mctliEva} hiog^ which &rnied a nnclcns for these 
traporaiy troops, comiited of the knighia and rerjcanti of 
hb household, who were tn constant attendance on his 
person. Tlw« ptorided officen for the expeditionary force. 
In like manner the clerb of bis hooscbold, who normally 
kept its atcouMs and made Its conrnicts for food and 
t^cesearics, undertook the dnties of ih* commissariat and 
the pay-chest, Wc find the same imkmg together of cletica] 
and lay eUment, which we have already noted in the 
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TrcMUTT, and which corteipoiidj with ttc lyitcm 

of diul control nf which wc find camLmc The 

navy of ihc Middle wji Its organized than tht tnnj, 
except in c^scs tneh a^ that of the of St. John, 

where it was the main weapon of offence. ITie usual plan 
w'ut lo cill upon leaport icvms for eke loan of one or more 
dupT| or to iimprcH merchant ship! found in the varioufl; 
porti for a limited periodic Soldieii were shipped on board 
these reseb for tpecial expedliioni. The requisidoning of 
tiiips fell^ like the commisjarlac of the annji with in the 
fpbcrc of tic Idng'a derb. \I^cei Ridtard 1 set out for 
Palestine be took the excepcioaal course of purcluiing 
a half-^lure in each of the shipi engaged for the cxpcdiiioii. 
All ship were armed^ and piracy wu normal redjct^ 
being mainly obtained hy repmah on other shipi or met- 
chanra of the same nadmiality. The orthodox method of 
procedure waa for the injured psrep to obtain * Leiten of 
Request' from his ruler addressed to the head of the State 
to whidi the oSendera belonged^ or to the chief officer □/ 
their CQwm tf^ as usual, no redress was obtaiuedi * march* 
law ^ was tnroledr and any subjects of the State invoked 
might be ^ marked * or subjected to acts of leptisaL The 
formal i«ue of * Lotteri cf Marque ^ belongs to the period 
when international lawr wai bcconimg generally fecogniicd. 

With the remaining offices of the hotucholdp those of the 
Steward and the Butler, the adminutrative system hai Utde 
CO do^ Wc have alluded co ihc eierdie by the Steward of 
che fonrtioni of jnsdeiar, and of leader of the hofi. tih 
place wai taken in the huiuchold of laf er times by a poraOn 
of less dignity^ who was the by head of the actual dtahlish- 
ment. Hem akOi aa we have indicated in speaking of the 
atmyj we find divided by and clerical controL The ckrical 
head of the household h itt tfeafuref, and each of the offices 
tui a deri or dcfks lo keep ii* accounta^ as well ag jeomcn 
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to petibim the semcet. The mijn oScertfottn a hciu»dioI(f 
coimdl^ in EngLmd the * Boud of Gteen Qoth *, xad the 
piiocipal Uy officeit, the Steward and the Mankal, have 
jumdictkm over the servant] of the haiuehold aiul pcnons 
who biing dauoi againat them. 

So rapid a larre^ u chu of the fuDctioci of the king, with 
their contdttiticuul lunltatioiu, and of the tDacbinety which 
iinJted the hod of the State with the hwnblest tubjecc, 
niut seeesiatiljr be chiefly renuTjctble for iij ombsiom. 
It b bound to appear simpler and more consistent than it 
ever was in tealitp. CondicioDS were not the same in 
dificrent conntris, and even in England, where the mon¬ 
archy waj OH the whole strong, justice and police, cspedally 
in small maiteni, wcte largely in private bands. We have 
not attempted to indicate in detail how thb came about, 
but have {caned to the theory that thee rights were devolo- 
rions of royal power, rather than appunenances of the soil, 
and we have left onsolved the qiieition to what ettcot they 
are to be regarded as summit of local eommuniiy jnris- 
djcuon. Sat if such a partial and imperiect tntv^ of one 
side of m^val society is of link poiiijve service to tcienriec 
history, ji may peihaps have its value in directing the 
ittcntion of the nudeot to a held in which there y mtc h 
to be larncd and unending ciercuc for a mind which 
delighu in comparbon and comtructiDn, 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT 

N O biifi^r regarded dt d philoiophial d^^ur betweeu 
Arisiotle and MacHaTellit tbe poliiical ihotighl of tie 
Middle Agtsa speaki to a iceadily liridening circle of inqulren^ 
There arc the hiatorically^miiadccl who would discorer there 
the principtca that guided the Papal moiiardiy in ha assmrop' 
tiem of the imperial heritage of Rome; (mdcois of modem 
Jipiomacy in search of precedents for interadiional action 
in the came of peace y liberal tiiihkers who ace in the mccheTil 
demarcdiioit of the apiritoal and Eemporal aphcrct an early 
antwea to the old of the limits of State sovereignty 

over the comdence of the dtken t jnihta and wdal icieDtists 
Mrho^ following in the ttcpi of Gierke and Maitland, are 
pondering io the light of ihs grottp-lhcoricf of the twelfth 
to fifieenth centurici the probkm of ih* rights of os^oda- 
rjoni! within the State; and^ to speai more generallji many 
choughifnl pertoxu who reject the view that the State 
dionld be all-Uicliisive and iStll^absorbing, and wonM 
in the social process at lacge the cttlightciuiienE and liberation 
from narrow and telhdi intercati, the eolatgement of per- 
fonahty previoody hcH to be within the sphere of the Great 
leviathan. To them the medieval podon of society as 
1 unity and as organic, however dedtlvely they may reject 
itf theotogical bisis, makes on other groonda in appeal which 
cannot be neglected* Some of these aspects of medieTa! 
thought wc ihdU iry to eonslder m these pages^ 

When 11 the ontaet we adt onnelves if the Mddle Ages 
had any conception of the State that approiimatei to onrti 
wc are met by 1 diffictdty. Theory, espcdally medieval 
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tiemy, icndicd span f»m imtitutbnt ts not i\vrwfi the 
ben of guidca. li we read only the philoiophctj, for whom 
politics v.-m a bfinct of theology, vre thaJl probably come 
to the coneluiion that no cmucepnon of the State at of 
uverejgnty aa wc know it i<hdij eiiited ia the Middle 
Ag«. and rtjfiublifa come aeaiot to out an 

of the formet ccud, yet the notion of public auLhatity 
exetdaed taatie or let* iinifonnly m (he public inTarcat 
orer a dcGnlie cerritoTuI area kcou lacking. Wheo, for 
tturance, John of Salbbuiy in bU Polifratinu (11^9^61) 
*tnkeT the poini that mpablifA is a ttrpsiJ or body^ we 
Gumoi quite certain that he does not mean locicty as 
a whole instead of the Engiish kingdom to which he »cciii4 
in other passages to be alluding. Tile ternunology which 
the medicra) thcoiiatx iwe ia drawn from the early Chrinian 
Faihfitt, from Roman Law, or from Latin ivriten of the 
impenal age, that ia from contexts and periods of a iut 
raatmunr, wheo national monatcJuea were not thought of. 
Furthermore, the writer* hare doeried the good Aru* 
totdiin mctliod of obsenraiion and compantire (tudy, are 
not m the least coneented with conirliutiom or systema of 
adminUiratios, bat Ttry frequently am debating the rda- 
tiojra between two »ti of authotitia, the spiritual and 
temporal, with atgnitieai* » highly ntctaphoricaj as to be 
almost childuh. But the s^gueaesa of their terminology 
and the nemotenesj of their arguinents mutt not lead ua to 
thi^ that no conceptioD of the State eiisted in thecentml 
period of the Middle Agct j no more, when sve view the 
univerial prevalence of feudal tenures and feudal no (ions ia 
ihirteenih-ctTOury Europe, should we be wholly Justified 
m Hying that cjr them were different esiatea, not 

^«Hit ftates^that the medieval ]ina of divtiitia were 
honioaial rather than vertical The ciaislcil enniple of 
loch a scoejalization Is Germany from ih^ ninth ,0 the 
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thirte^nrh ccnmijH It Tn^unui.icd that ihere^ 

Ef an^wfaere* goveromoic wai brg*lf private property, 
legblatica bore the nature of a private grant; the onl^ 
* political ' organization! were the Free A^foditioiu (CrfHtfJ-* 
the gnDdi and lowni)^ Itingihip waa a pstn* 
mental lordship^ public and private law ivere inemicablp 
confuaed^ Where aunh eonditioni edsted aardf men had 
nn notiDzi of the State. Then came the Imtarian and 
quiedp diucved that a dbtinctinn between poliiical and 
feudal clcmcniA there did in fact eritt ud wat made b;^ 
contcmporariet: the Wiidj of impemi tauiion^ of the 
and o£ the system of iiiimtiiutie$ proved that fenda!- 
i*m was not aU-pemding* that the atcdtni'jc* of the State 
mutr not be conBned to the Free ABaociatJonj^ and tha-t 
before the fonneenth and fifteenih centurieffp the period of 
Kparad^ni^ we can legidmatcly fipeak of a German State 
and proclaim the e^tcnce of a eonitito tson ba^ed oq pnbbo 
taw admiDlateted for the rd<infntirtfi uttliias or in the ptibUc 
intcreit,^ So Car can hiatosy correct verdicts drawn from 
thcoiy alone. 

Now medieTal public Uw ii the ordainmg and aJminis- 
trstion of the king ai guardian of the common weal and as 
purveyor of jnsiice. To medicTal thinkers the State ii the 
sphere of the monarch in hia dual capacity of protector and 
ctLjgitcrace. This, rather than territorial integrity, ii it* 
eaencei The king is, it is true, ihe feudal suzerain of his 
kingdom, first among hii tenanti-in-chief, perhaps indeed 
a ras^ of ^ome other monarch ; but ha it alio iu political 
sovereign with rights and dutica that lie wholly outside the 

* G. viid B^^ovt m his mnarkable htKik^ Dfr St€M dtt Mktd- 

dr/n, Ed. 1 (pp- 1-^1 pva m icunmAiry the tbanj? In ihvugEu 
wrought hy the detailed etudy of sdmmis^aiiOD wad iasjttt on the 
Importance ol rccogDuiDf th^ durinctiap drawn iHtwccQ publEC aad 
privau latt in the Middle 
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Icuxlil orbit. lo tbc coronatjoa oath En^tirb kiogt mabc 
the threefold promigc of peace, jiutice, and cqoitj to att 
their jnbjecti i thej are, at the old phrase has it, ‘ debrort 
to aU and ituidrp to do jtutke,* and, u M, VioI!« has said 
ot the Capedan monarcht, their cGrcotial funcTion is that 
of judge. That does not mean to unplp that there a« not 
other fomia of jastlce beside the ting’s, or that the rdathmi 
of Kignorial courts to the ling’s court are not a matter of 
careful regulation in costomarp law: Jbr in France it js true, 
Hs Sflomanoir remarked, that c^erp baron is a sovereign 
in his biionT ^ but it does mean that cren clicre ia the last 
resort, when the comnaon profit of the tingdom « 
ttJpal justice will be put into operitinn, local immutulict 
ooewidutanding, Ropl institutioiu, Ounceiy, Emhequer, 
and Judicature, though conc«Emcd with the king’s domanial 
and iendal rights and revenues, are yet more rlmti private 
iutitudons: th^ are capreutons of his lovereignty. 
NeverthelcM that lOTereignty has not the nnifom extension 
and i^ectivenes* of modem public authority. It might 
and did vary from year to year with the persduit character 
of the monuch, the coarse of hb iclarions with the Church 
and with bis feudatories, the lenacity and inTentivemaa of 
hb adminitintoT*, and many other facton. In the Nomun 
kingdoms that sovcid^ power b admitted and obeyedL 
In the Latin prindp^rio in the near East it scarcely raises 
It* head pt aJI. Wc can admit therefore of no further 
^craliMtion than that to the medieval Englblunan or 
I'reodinian the state b rex. to dm medieval German—at 
any rate before the fourteenth century—It it 
a perionil couceptton, however much men may hold the 
king to be under the law or bound not to legislate withtmi 
ihc adnee of Mi CoundJ^ 

But Mbtmg sick by side with the ling and the sphere of 
n pcMonahty, the State, b the great international com- 
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rntmitf that kfloiits neither the aniicdw of th* toy'll sacccs* 
ifon nor the flitcmatioDi of hiKmiil allegiance. The fini 
doty q{ the tDOJurch U to- protect the Church of God : 
chic tJih iptrCifitd iu the fiffi articlt of the Greit Oufttr U 
iocranbent on him ic all tlmc». Throughout the Middk 
Agcft it wonhl bare been hatd to had smy one who wn 
HOC convinced that hamM iffain. wefe divided ioro tivo 
great ciicgoriesj the fpiritiial ind the tcinpoiat^iiid thac 
Mciety had an ocher^worldly porpotet a divine end which 
coalil only be served if the Aing^ belonging to the rrg^rrun 
defTfULTidfa—'the guidance of soul^’—‘Wtre directed by the 
society and leader conuniBWonied by the Capuin of Salvatii^- 
The dciMCcation of these spheres and m particuIflT the claim 
of the Oinfdi to the gitardianflhjp of ctmscicnce and morabty 
h an eady lUertion of the independence of tlm sptriroal bfc- 
Its importmoe for the growth of modem conceptions of 
libertyii unqurtdomblep tif look ac this assertion in 
iti primary stages- 

A* lang 1* the Church in the Roman Empire was an 
iUidi and peisccuted body the qiiniion of its fdation to the 
imperial authorities^ could scaredy arise- But when Chiii^ 
tiapity became the official religion of thu Empire and 
ddEenship equivalcut to churchmanship, the Qsiirclfs tom- 
prehnnsivciiess and her attitude to the lecular authoriry 
nificd difficult qneicions- Converaiem bad been quick : at 
the beginning of the hfib ceDtnrj the Omreh contained 
masses of ignorant people whom^ as Mgt- Duchcanc^ has 
laid, ^ the water of Baptijm hsd toached* but the spirit of 
the Gospel had not penetrated*- Sbonld the Chorcht the 
holy and imioacuIsteT mrintain vrithin herself the worldly, 
atlmic them to give or to reccivt the Sacrameiiis? And 
ihouid ihe rely upon impefial force to coerce doubting and 
protesting prcFvinciali to receive her numinees ? * Quid 

Cheiitianis cam c^ibua ? Aul quid episcopis cum palatio ? 
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PecUun hid Biicd. The {^uesttan n»cJ bT- the Doaidst*, 
ufho, foUomog the old Chtmtan attitude of the period of 
per^atbiv regarded the State ju a profwe and diabolical 
nutitution, ftiuck deep. The problea n-ai to ariicsi no less 
dtsquletifigljr, ia the ock thiee centurie*, n-hen the bar¬ 
barians came crowding into the Empire, and their kings 
after coaTetaioa and haptum used the sole force that nude 
for naity and peace, the Church and churohmen, to lid 
them in administering ihcii kingdoms. The pcuiinist and 
the rapric might evade theisnie ind seek the cloUier; but 
the fecular Chnrcli had to mark oot its sphere and assert 
both its connexion with, and it* independence of, dvil 
govoroment. 

For their answer to the piobJem in iit csrl^ form the 
Fa then rorned to the ccaunonplace] of the Roman ht w/em and 
the Stoic philosoph;r t the freedem and wjuaUty of human 
oiinre and t^ contrast between nitore and connention. 
In the prims live and innocent caaditions of human life 
mm obeyed the Uw of natnie, piindptes rccogntacd a» 
nmvetasJlf teasonable and yijid, in conditiozu of brother¬ 
hood and equality. The nitoral was not merely die prinii- 
tive; it wit also the real and the ptrEnanent, subsisting 
bcoeaih change and conTentiom, the nldmately rtaionabla. 

t^wtituiions of society were not nariiral, but couvcniirmal; 
the Slate with its coerchre control of man by mm md iia 
uatitntimM of pri^ire property md sbveiy wu conveaiiona], 
con^tiODed by the Fall and mia^s loss of innocence which 
made nweswry i power that would control humm appetites 
and desires. As such it ii m inititution for remedying and 
correcting human weafcnas, not, « Ariitntk regarded it. 
the indispeniifale mcaiu to the good life. Yet girea the 
fact of coercive government ii none the less t divinely 
ordamed remedy i justice is the basis, the directing aim 
of the State, and obedience tniui be rendered to the powem 
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tUat be, Grtgfliy lli* Gr«* would go lo fw SI lo mamuio 
thit tbe Tulcr matt not in ao}* drcumituiois be rediced; 
but 33 a general rulci to ijQOte Di,. j\, CaHjrle'^i woidj* 
* tile Ffttkert lend to tliint of the principle of jiisuce 
at of fomctiucg which U» outside the power of the cieil 
authority'—Kjtnetbing which it does not create and to 
which it U in Acme raeasme answerable'. This principle 
comes hf degrees to be regarded as finding eiprCMion in the 
eedefiattical order ; the Church has m own rales, its own 
authority independent of the ciril power though dosnilf 

related lo it, Thu atii rede ii illuitra ted hjr the life and ih* 

writing? of Si. Ambrose of Mdan (f 397)- 
to the Emperor Theodffljiu he eiptessea the view that in 
religioiis nutteri the ctril magUtrate hai no anthurity over 
ecclesiastics; and thai, in regard to property, thing* that 
are dicriisrf, consecrated and used hy the Church, are not 
sobjccc to the imperial power. The notkm thai ihe Church 
lug an independent position of her own i* greatly developed 
by Pope GeLuiu* (t +9^, whose defioitinii of the two 
spheres became amhoritarive: in Christian society, he held, 
the spiritual and temporal powen were entrnsted to two 
authoritici, each holding from God, each tupreme in its own 
spheic, each dependent on the other. The division, Gc^sJut 
must haveinowii, could not be complete, yei the lupcrioriiy 
of the one over the other had not yet been raised. 
The oinib-centuty writers Jonas of Orleans (t ®43J 

of Rheinis (t developed the Gebsian view. 
They maintaineti thai the secular and fpiiimal powers were 
both within the Church ; that it wa* to (omt ertent the 
duty of the priot to see that the secular roler did bis duty; 
and that at in the ceremony of anointing the king the 
dignity of the oonsecrator i$ greater than that of the coosir- 
cruted,»the dignity of the pii«t» greater (han that of the 
prince. With the foundation of the Holy Empire it became 
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difficult tc mainniD ihc dualinn, in ptoportion 
Hi peaple law more and mote dearly in daily life the intet- 
ca&oexim: of the two tpherei. But till ihe deTeotli ccntaiy 
political dtcomitificei which might niie the qamtkiti of 
(Bperiority and infetioriiy io u ictitc form tvefe idll 
lac Icing. 

Yet the man who did more to aoctutom Otriiiiao tliitiheii 
of the West to Took beyotid tic itate lor jiutice was J figure 
belonging almost to cliiaical antiquity—an Aiiican with the 
fierce extremci of the dam in his loul. Politically, St, 
Augustine stands apart from, yet dommaia the patristic 
age. In the great tei of his tlmught tbete ate things that 
spitted Luther and Calvin as wdJ as the most otthodos 
hrcajti. The £>/ Cioitalf Z)«, profoimd conipotite tnancT' 
piece of vatying aims and occasional tbs register of nerer- 
ceaiing rHtgbus crperience, tnaintaim no one dear doctrine 
of Church and fcingdotn : yet its vogue and its importance 
to later medieval thooght caimoT be oTcr-^timated ; they 
were primarily due to two cardinal ideas. Pint, that 
iuiticc is not the ratify not the basis of the State. Cirero 
made Scipjo define a rcpablie as w fefuti, and pofialtu 
14 a body of men nuited by rhnf agreement about what 
is juit and their participation in what is piofiiable '; Augus¬ 
tine defines ftfulvi u ‘ a body of rational pertons united 
by hannonious pirriciption In the things it Uket ^ The 
State nay be permeated by justice, but justio; is not of its 

^noc. Secondly, that thjire«einociiiBi*eonfn5ed together 

in thh world, but dhtiact b theother ’—the Qty of God and 
tff nwB, These two bterwoTen Societies ^fbr that 
is what Augustine probably meant) are begouen by t>vo 
iovia. ihe love of God and the love of self apart fiom God. 
ShaU we then identify them with Church and State! 
^ettni« Auguitbe wiU let m, more often he will not. 
All wc HU tiy 14 that AugutUne thought of the Cieiwr Dti 
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91 the iptniual 3»ocia.tioii, wlictJicf het^ 4>r in the herfiafter^ 
Ctf pcrsoni wh0M mmcb anii liTcs <tirectf?d towardi 

Godt ^ oijTJtk fiwflwwjito tan^tifrum i and of the Civiids 
Urr/jfa Ji the Teridunm of aU who did not acknovi'kdge the 
predomiiuqce of the i.pliitiid motive in thtiJt lively ai fM- 
mvnw tmprohmm* liatcr gener^tion^t who uted the great 
work in apologf or polemic^ did Mt hedtate to m in the 
Chiu-cb on earth a part of the Divine Society^ liavjng it* 
ow-tL mles^ atmeture, and catholic organhcittion i and to iLia 
view AnguitineV Ofwn diMnrmiie of the wcramenis, hU whole 
cortitmetton of the fotmdatioiLS of other Cbrkliaii dogoui^ 
had perhaps already made the grearet coDttibtiricm* 
Thiongh Mm, more than through any other, the Qmich 
cLame to regard Jieraelf a» a great organized body Holding 
out to man the redid pfrjfftumit by whkh he conld ucend 
from the Babylon of vmirldly existence to the Heavenly 
Jcru^lem. Angus tine^i spirit lives in Abelard** famous 
Ibci i 

Noitnim «t imedm mento erigere^ 

El totu patriam votii appecerr^ 

El ad Icnualem a Eabjtonifi 
f o 4 t longa regndi UDdem eiilia,^ 

The jutonoiny of the rdigioui life h presented by the 
autonomy of the society entruited with ks cate^ Wh^t 
then tf the society, con*Ho\is of the prcdominaiit intportance 
(rf the ioui'i heakh| dahns for its ordained tninliiers not 

* Oita of Fftiiins whtsmk m liu ii (eiL 

Hofnicu:cj-)j p. 9^ how deeply Si- Augmtjjw'i iilea h*d fiffll wto mirci'^ 
miadt: “ Proindo qiBO tcmiwnnii mtitabdita* tia« noE) poteOi ^ ro 
lEtigrAK, yf d^^T wpkuttcn id hiantem et peniJift«tt™ eifmiLAtii 
ctiritAtim ilfbw ^uii lAm capltU acfabh ? . . . Cuei eoini <fu9c Bint 
dviutn, una itiaaporjlk "U* crtmi, wu imuuilaJit, aiis una 

diabaci, abft ClirUu, BabylimijBii h^^Rc^ HimttaEon dkm b« Kotholki 
ptodidcie tdipWtfc' 

94JJ I- ^ 
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osiiy freedom irom contact with the world, hot eempt^tc 
fabordmadon to its pmsatel Could the rebtioni betu^een 
die ipiritoil ami tcmpoial anrhodtjea retnam the eameJ 
Thfi nmdjcncf of the fdbrm iiuepmblf CDiuiected with 
Kildcbiand waj to uni^i cEntralize, ind wirlidrjw bom the 
old Tagoe conjptojniie with the Stale the ^IfrUalis 
The Church muic have her own judjpmdence, her own 
jurudicxkrn that set the Vicsi of Chiisi where ihc Rdtoan 
Empetor bad been. *Thc codifying of her oinoDt and 
decTecak, the atrenuoa^ fight for free decdon and the 
ebaatiry and intc^ritj- of her offidab, the rigid cootcol orer 
the epiicopace were to be the chief weapons of iter cam- 
pajgn^ Ho^vev'cr vre may cftlmite Mildcbtand^a sueccaa 
it i& ujiq lies dona ble that he aroaied a new conseiotLsiic&a of 
cominmuty throughout ike churclt But tm the other side 
national morurddit^ were iteatUly realking thewdra in 
the deventh ami early rwdlftli centuries. Law and efBcknt 
^y^teim of royal adininistration were forging them into 
states. The Norman and Capetim monatdi^ the Saana 
and Salian emperara-had what wc may lenn a seenbr policy^ 
devdoped m their sohjects a seine of the common weal imJ 
taught them to baol to the dynasty fbr joadee and peace. 
IncviUibly the early dmtibt theory of ^urcii and Siaw 
had lo undergo change^ One or ocher of the anthoritiefl 
will claim to be the sole source of power i the two swordi^ 
gpjriLual aud temporaL a single hand iviJl attempE to gr^spi^ 
The great ontbuTBt of p^imphleteerUig in the InvcftUate' 
stTTjggie* in its odgia the result of the attempt to apply 
reforming ideas to the German system of private churchs^ 
and patToiMgc eicrrciscd in poUdeal mierest% does not 
provide ijajsEJDcej of the claim of dciier poww lo iole pre- 
dontinance. It is aoc the r/gnam hut the htitiitus whom 
Gtegoty \11 is setting to euppresa. Much has lie«i made 
of the depredatitin of die Sute m ha famoua kctcf to 
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HcriTiJQn of Mecz, in wtiidi tie expressed the view thit 
tings snd tntei:* took their ongin from tlioie wii<i in " ignor- 
MM of God bad at the devil'j promptingf lued evtir kind 
of inalice, perfidy' md crime to daminj.te tbeir feDow men ^ 
and that tbe jsower of the humblesi etordjt^ * a ipiritTji] 
emperor for driving cm evil spirits \ ww gruicr thlin that 
giTcn to MI 17 lay peisoiu for the of temporal: nite* 
Yet these sEiong ej^resriqm and the many instances b 
which he opposes wiida (for whkh^ as he iaid^ he was dying 
in exile) to the lup^hm of the Emperor constimte no 
attempt to atKTt the tbeoretkat anpttxiiacy of sarWfirivin 
over regnsmt nor denial that the temporal power has iia 
coercive task in the world to fnlfi]. Even the atrongest 
reform er of ihe period wodd concede to semlaT princes 
a nacasuxfi of influence in episcopal elections^ and imperialist 
writers admiE that hy invddtnfe carried nothing more 
than the cetupotalities of the see- The partisans of r^^um 
and might claim iuperiorit)'' for their repecrive 

rides : they did not as yet dum omnioompctetuie for cither 
of thciti. 

Yet GrcgOTy*s conception of * Jofrice ’— ^whict teems to 
bare meant far him unswerving devotion to the bterestv 
of derical reform—was more ftr-readiing than he knew* 
To later generariom there could be no niiscaKng the 
tendency of its deeper implication, the superiority of 
divinely directed mind over material force and oppor- 
runiiif^ as iooo as ii was coupled with xhe notion that the 
othcr-^worJdlj end of man must decermtne the organization 
by which human aodety ii directed^ By the middle of tlie 
twelfth century many people were beginning to conclude 
that ihcofetically there was one luthorTty alone iapr eme ia 
ChristEUidom* The metipher of the mo swords was used 
both by John of Salisbury and Hancuius of Augibufg 10 
advance the view chat all authority^ ccdcsbsrical or le^lar^ 

Lli 
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bdQDgi to the ipirituil pov^er, lohn decLirtd ttar it » 
from the Ctuxch that the prmtc recelrai the lajtrmi 
sword, since both wcapoos^ were oagkuUj htrt^ The 
miterUl fword the prince irictd^ for her use and 
and li coTifequciitiy her minister. Fractical consldctationa— 
the development of the Cmon Law with in emphasis upon 
the Pope^t picnitade of power, the definitioa of Eacmmentjl 
doctiine, and, not least, the growth of the letDporal pogaec- 
siotia of the Papacy—indicated the condufiton. It 

Wat crowned by the scholastic philosophy which uw in 
every partkiilar btdng in the unirema) whole the energy 
of j comiiLCiit tFauaccndental aim to which it wii the object 
of the Chwch 10 mhuster. Tlie Papa^ sought to bring 
titidcr it* direction the whole of human activity^ {earnings 
and education thtoogh the nnivcTsities which wxrc its 
organic ttade^ and commerce through the epibrceiiictit of 
just prices and the prohibirion of intcresr. The thoooacy 
whidi it aimed at hat been well termed by Dr, Bmcft 
Earlccr * a fusion the actual Chtitdi* reformed by ppal 
dircctJnn a^d governed hy papii control with actual liy 
society similarly refonned and similarly governed \ That 
fttiiofl was to be achieved, nor so much (if ive may [qvent 
two cipretsiuns) by de-Iaidsdng the Church—ihe Hilde- 
brandine poUiy—as by dericalizing (he w^orlcL A single 
inentalitj was to be engendered, rhe orieataticni of Evet)^^ 
faculty to wards God, the complete recognitioit of a iran»' 
cendental purpose in life. The grutcit of tie mcana to 
that end was the Sacraments, ia panicular the Mass, the 
service in which the hclicvtr was bremghi into contact with 
God by receiving at the tandj of the priest Hh very body 
and biooiL Only' the sacrament of penance could secure 
admission to the luprcme fcarfraL and penance ^vai made 
decendent on pmiodicil confession of «n to a priCK, Con- 
fawou the Lateran Council oi (115 nude obligatoiy upon 
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atl the faithful n least doce a year. Ai the cocnplemeiit lo 
thh the |iidgefflcDt of tin wai both claimed and eiercised 
ai a matter of course, f Ko one of sane mind is ignorani 
that It pertaiul to our office to snatiJi ev^ety ChiiiLiaji from 
mortal dn ; and if he despise correction tten to coerce hini 
by ecclcuasticaJ censure ’ wrote Innocent III to Philip 
AugMttti, aad ihe tetter mtk ici fatnoui vindiciuon parsed 
lni 0 the Chnrch '5 l^Wm^ From chat time onwardi the 
Piipacy doej not loot bact; astounding to many to-dayj, 
yet logically jutcifiable in tim riew of Church politkiani of 
hii tXuic^ came in the end Boniface Vin^s decliiacioii that 
belief in rhp subjcctiOD of every homaci creature to die 
lupmme Ponilfi wm necessary lo salvation* 

The daim was of tremetidmis consequence. It Lies at the 
rooc of ultramoatane doctrine, Ac the time it provoied 
the fierce reaction out of whicltp as we ahatl see, Uccr 
political (lieory wai born* If we arc to ujidcntand that 
remit at all^ the prcsuppoaitioiifl and the methud of argu- 
jncni adopred by tncdieval thinLera deserve atteurion! 
it U here that the powerful inBuence of the Thomisc 
philcMOphy dejeribed in a previoul diapitr will be most 
clearly appareOE. 

In the first place the univenc ia regarded ai a dngle^ 
whole, manjoiid as a rfngle rodety. Every bebgp whetliEf 
in individual or a joiot-beiag (i. t a cotnmimity}^ i* an 
incegral part* an organic member of the whole j iti action 
jj detennined by the final canee of the oniverM: ; hot at the 
£ini€ time it U aiso a whole m itself* a diminiihed copy nr 
tnicrocosm of the larger %vorld, the macmeoiinp Thas the 
unified world is not sharply unified ; it i* a community made 

* Dtcrtial.^Gngi>r. tX, lib II.Til [. De ludinii^ fc where alw 
eccun lie famoiw jeetence : * ima Gsim ipsitnclImTit iudietTe de ffiuda, 
tfufiii Mi tp&imi («ffeiTV> ipcciat iadictuin* icd dcctnxtn dt 
emm noi pertket «ne duiKiaiicwM peaium’ 
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up of commuriLCict, anituktcd md organised la iii& mem 
diverge fiahiiip^ each of Talue to the whole* each eneutiid 
to the larger ahtcticc^ In the second ptice God b the 
monarch of this singk realm j all atrrlil^ lordemp la, [O 
qaoce the words of limited repre^ntadon of the 

tiiTine hrordibJp of ihe \^orliJ *: hence the medievd prefer¬ 
ence for monarchy^ both in Targe and in MmaH tmitt There 
WM another ica^son connected with the idea of lepreacnta- 
doa; the nnity b »ociet; mnsr find rcpresentition in 
a goYcmiiig pair* and tlu$ cm b«t be rcaliieJ if the govern¬ 
ing dement it a unit, atiij eo a dngie bdividuaL Dante 
went farther and deeper in hii ajgriment that what 
bodio poetic ii will| uid thit to aecarg 4 ‘ onity in mllj ' 
tlif goventing will of oiw fLogle pertoit lA the m f^1* 1 
'Tliirdly, ihe clianctcf of die tupfiooie direciiog latlioiity of 
the wlmle lociety dcpeadi upon the purpose for which lociccy 
exbu, And this, it la geiictiilly' atsumeii, u the ume at the eml 
of eadi of itscompaftent iiidivlduah. Here we meet the poim 
of diTuioii between impetialisr md papaliit. St, Thomas 
Aqumas in hb De ^rfiui^dm argues dial ‘tlie iMiuEil 

end flf 3 people formed into a jociety ii to lire virtuouilF; for 
the end af any society is the same ai that of the iiniividisa]j 
composing 1 r, Bnt, since the tj rtuotjs man is aUo deiennined 
TO a further ^md^ the purpose of society is not mcidy tbal 
man ihogld live virtuousiy, but that by wtue he iLoukl 
cenue to the enjoymeot of God If men could aitain this 
end by natural opadtjw alone, it would be the duty of tho 
king to direct them to it i but the fruition of God—tiiat U 
tmjoji iviih Him in the Beatific Alston, it not the rcsuJr of 
hiimati diiectioii; it belatigt to Divine Governmeni, the 
govetnmcai of Jesui Chmt. * The admuiistniion of this 
Kingdom bai Iwco committed, not to the Kingj of this 
world, but to priian, in order that the spiritual should be 
disnati from the temporal'; and so to the Supreme 
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Pontiff^ tiic rtp resentof CtriiTj ' to whom aU the 
Idagt of CbtbcUn people should Ik labject to oor Lord 
Quiat HimscLE." Here tlie arBumenr h that those 
ivlio have the care of proiizDate cods should be governed 
by the power whoM business Is to lead men to their nldmace 
cni Dante^ on the other hand^ stops short at the immediate 
end. For him the of sDcictj^ is the the happy 

tife, which ii lo be attained, as he aaya^ by * acciialmng the 
poieniial mteUect bringing into play the whole capabHicy 
of the iTimd, This can otily be accomplished in an aemo- 
sphere of peace, whose requisite condition b unity in 
society* and unity only achieved by the UiUTersal empire 
of a single monarchy who will unite divcrgcni wilti of 
local rulcfs, 'Fhat monarchy as the long argument in the 
Df shoivs, jb the preseDt-day sotresior of the 

emperors of Rome. 

All truly medical argumtnt r»ri upon ihe premiss of 
unity. There can be no fundamental change in the method 
of thonghc until men have ceased to connect politics with 
PUtonlc Specolations on the One and the Many* of to hold 
that a transcendental purpo!^ in life dctennlnes the form 
and cftcait of political authority. It b when earthly and 
Ifx^aliaed needs are recognized as the dciennmiDg iactois 
that tile great lyntheib beg ini to totter, 'fbat rccognirion 
began in the protests of lecular soreragnTy against Papal 
domination. The publidm like Pierre du Boh, John of 
Parb, and the author of the Quofsm le utram^u^ farum 
who ivtote on behalf of Philip the Fair^ good Freii4±nien 
first and foremost, tend to return to the Aristotelian con¬ 
ception of ihe Sraie unit as the absolute and exclustvc 
CDDceatraiion of all group-life^ and to bring ont what 
Aristotle rcaUy meant when he said that the State was by 
nature; ott by histDrical argument to daim that the 
kingdom of France had never been comprised in the Dona-' 
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doA at CotiMftiidnCi whkb ciiej bicreilf ittAck. Far more 
radical vm tiie criticism of tbo transcendeotal metiiod ia 
axguiTLent: fbucid to the Drjiasw piuid (13^4.)^ the woth of 
' two pupils of datoMtioii * Marsiglb of Padua and Jahii of 
jaudtia^ Poiitital society^ they irgne^ itirta m the recogEH 
ttpn of eommon needs and rcstt upon the constant will to 
co-operarioa in attainitig them : hut men a^c continoatljr 
ditpeued to act In a waj dul makes co-opctatioii impoasibli:, 
hence arise the wotiom of morality and jusiice: che tease of 
right and ivrong in conduct deridopt l^caose reason rccog- 
nkea that certain kinds of action are b|utioiJt to the com- 
mtmity and may even destroy it. Social utility h the 
criienon here; and gorcinment tmn to further tkb 
co-operation^ to repress injaiious acd?itf« and to promote 
fraMquiilit^t the peace and seemnty 10 which materk) tnd 
inteUcctuo] prosperity may loorisk But greater even than 
the recnm to Aristotle or ike aknost MachuTehiiin doerrine 
(ar tile time scarcely heeded) of social iiiBity was th* logic 
of fiftecoth-Dcntiiry erenUt which the npholden of the 
Papal chcsii: of unity coidd not reeogniae : the discredit 
into which had fitllcn both Curial adminlrtrationi owing to 
the papal system of cotUrion to beneficeSp and imperial 
iDYcrdgntyt owing to its weaknss towards the electors; 
the rise of Myirical and hefetkal Sects which Rome could 
ndiher neutralise: nor extirpate; and the growing lecuUr- 
iBni, which first demanded the tepaxAtton of Churck and 
StatOp and then attadted rhe property and possessions of 
the clergy* One Atienipt war made to restore imicy on 
1 basis of lelf-govcmmEiit. The Conciliar niDvenienc aimed 
at federaliim and dccentralizarioti in Church t it sought 
tp make ihc lupreme spiritual tuihoricy ip Christendjom 
1 repmseotadYc assembly i to gnre toice and encourage- 
msni to the local onJu which mora than two lumdied yean 
of erfer^mcreasing Papal ahtolutinn had lOeuced or over- 
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ridden. It Is U> the Cciidliat writeia in particaln t^t the 
genettliiing of canstitutifliial thonght b Europe is due. 
The idea of reprisniMii™ borrowed from the practice of 
bdhidiul States, when applied to the goTcnmietit of the 
intcTDatioiLal Ctiurch, leeeired aa exrenuoD, a publKitp 
unknown before. The conjotoed effort to apply to the 
exuiisg ecclcslisticil organizitioti the principle of a tiiued 
constitotioTi or polity, thong b. it broke down at the Council 
of Bzk], popolariaed and kept alive the idea of cheda and 
balaaces agaiiuC absoluiism. For the time, howeier, 
eanomsix. Papal administiators, and Cdncotdait made m 
nitiMial intcTMCB, combined to iriengthea the old way*. 
Yet before we set it down as a noble dream wc may Temcm- 
bd that medieval ortbodoipt fot *U suppressions and 
rigiditiei, tiindi as a pcmiaiiicnc witncK to the fact thii 
the life of society is made op of many other activities and 
mteresti beside* those which can be brought into relatioB 
with a political authority; its frilurctettifiMtothedifficol^ 
of mcluding the whole complci of human activitic* within 
a religious synthesii. 

Some of the mofit far-readring legacies of the Middle 
Age* are their contributions to the theory of goternment. 
During the epoch of the Reformation and the laccccding 
period of abiolutUm two gitsii doctrine* underlie the 
teiritoriil sovereignty of narionaJ monarch* and I he stru^Ci 
of religioiiA bodies for tolerarion and existence; the Divine 
Right of Kings, and the Right of Resistance based on, the 
daitn to enforce wme kind of rerpoimbiUiy upon the ruler. 
The former perithed with the collapse of the Dual Monarchy 
and the eipulrion of the Hababurgs ; it* eaistence, after the 
liberal tuovemeat* of the nineteenth ceaiury, had always 
been prccariou*. But the latter, b iti rarbus forms, hat 
had a powerful and lasting influence npon the formation of 
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mcKieni canceptioiLs of politicij liberty^ It W b«Ji inrcifc^ 
nen m^Ay igAinst tiic irrespoosibk sovierugti^ hm Against 
the Madiuv-dlun coDcepdcm of th£ * fewo &( fiaie * a* 
the hAdi of ail gorerBrnenul acdoo^ anJ the balance af 
power' at the aim of lU intenutional diplomacy.^ Theie 
doctrines crDieme Right and iu {hniutioii have their tooti 
deep lo medkTai rhonght and practice. 

In the foll'^btcrwn dDCttine of kingship by Oiruie Rights 
As we find it in ftevenreentli^trcntmy worb like Filmer^j 
Patnorcha, are granped together thre^ sepratc propoii- 
tiont; first, that the pnnciple of ntonarchy is diFmely 
milled and tdtimatc^ to die eidusion of aU other fomu of 
govenunent i secondly^ chat the kgidmate soveidgn hokb 
hb power in virtne faoib of hcreditaiy righi Jitrl of 
TcJlgwiu cooBecTiuan; dikdJ^, tlur che »vcmgii b 
rqapDiuible to no one, u in fiici ibtabte. The firjt of thw 
it pifl]? the rejalt of the itndjr of Arjitotle ^Filmcf itrtmglf 
empbanzej the jwflirji MDCilon of MonaTchyJj pardy an 
inferencr drawn from tlu idea of the ungle difiDe gorem- 
mfint of the evorld itretvgthened Jattrt by the Romanist 
idea (which we find liter in Hobbes) of the noceuity of 
hating j lingJe imperwnator tst repiesenuuTe of the 
commomty. The second rspresenti a blending of prinii'. 
irre Too tame and purely Chjisdjn oodoiM. In each 
of the early Germanic races a nugle family, cievated iboire 
the othere by a iort of religious or magic Tirtup, proTtded 
the supply of kings. Within iheae families. In pagan times 
cotiiidercd to be heroic, that is, descended fionj gods, the 
people chose the srorthieat for ting. The royal power, 
upon this theory, derired its poritJon from being at once 
her^itaiy and dectire. Though primogeniture became 
during the twelfth centory an ali^i imivenaj tale in 
France and Engtand, the idea thsi the king hdd his power 
11 the ejected reptetentatlTe of hia people maintained itself 
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thtopglionc ihe otnml period^ tboagli i£i practice 

^ dtetioD ' migltt T^ry Jittle tdore tlun acceptjuice.^ 
TIlc Church on the other lund was naonsrdust bj principle<p 
but not ifter the Teu cooiq: fjsh Ion. She piid li ttle cojy idera.- 
tkin to bcrcditif^ right; the true King is ibe King who 
ggvemt m coafomiitj' with the nmral and rdigioufi prindpl'cs 
of CatJhoIicbtDi or—ivbicb 0 ?iq£S to due vitnc —la conformity 
with detical intercsis. tn Fraaot the Qiurch r^ogqized 
ihc successive usuipsikm of tbe CamlingLm and Capet 
dynasties; in Geimany the succeeded m obscuring the 0 ld 
idea of the legidmate lilies uadi in the thirteen th cmmty 
it could even be thonght comiary to jtutioc and reason * 
that ibe ion of 1 king should succeed to tbe imperial throne. 
With piralleb from the Old Testament and Syz;aiitine 
precedence in her bandi she invented kitigship with the 
dii-ine character. By tJic ceremony of auction in the 
corotLStlon she lifrcd the lung above the ronkj of the laity. 
He ij, as the ComllngiaD chancery was Brst to jdd^ Dri 
gratia r/jr. The phrase was not mcaningles*; it appeared* 
as M* Ddisle thow-ed, m Hcufy Il's aft« the 

murder df Thomas Bechet—a j^tent reniinder to the 
penitent king of the u^uxee whence hit atirhorlty was derived. 
The Annnymoui of Vori (temp. Henry i} who wrote 
fiercely against the Gtegoriao depredatoci of ibc ropl 
poweft gives a good idea of the influence of the earlier 
Chrifiiaa aEcribudan of aaniirity to the monarch: * To hint 
iherefore (the king}^ who h blefsed wtih sneh great hle^ngs, 
consecrated and deified with mch great sacratncistv, none 
other cm rightly be preferred, none odier is conaecrared 
ind deified witli more or greater lacranSEna* Wherefore 

^ Ob ike piriinjiiye Gcrmmjc Autum lU Hi &runmth 
fe^htisiKhk^^i t the blending of hercdLwj and elective 

nowDi of mafiarckji F. Kerai CoftfFjptaitmifm bttd 

I a, pp. H-yJw *od AppciiiiLe I (* ErkfEekC mid Wikkw^t 

foe M w lem hgf of FfRZiLii and cXniup'leflH. 
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Kr It not to be nlled i Eince He It tHe Lard^s 

woioted ' (f tffV thriitiu Dsmitti THc bleatUtig m the 

popolif mind ol the cwo origintUjr dl^uDci iictbiu of 
md ptiestlf cotUfecruioii 2s the worce of the 
kiog^i divine po%vcr comei out vtty cLe^rlj In the toj^l 
praetke of toucJung dueated persons. The Ch^rdi mr- 
munded with her mtisl the exenthc nf ihe tcugic^l licalisg 
virttie, uihereot m the inaiiarchi of the C^pet and Plan- 
tagenet famillet^ and the cercin-pOT lasted qjx into the period 
of abtoltitkEn, till Hlled in Eiigliind by a dutogc of djnattf, 
Lu France b]r the mockeiy of the Fnlighrepnieiit. The 
crowds ihnc Socked to LouU XIV and Charles tl lo be 
tPocHed for icrofdhi were paring their testimonj? to a dooblj' 
derived conception of sacerdotal kingship. 

ConAdoEisncts of a dirinc nature may lead to iTresponsi- 
biliiy. One remembers tbe famous pkraie which a Uege 
chiDnicler put Into the mouth of the Emperor Hcnrjr UL 
When the BUhop of Li^ sumEnoiied him to respect the 
pricarir digni he ieplted; * I too have been anomied with 
holy oil, and by that have veulved supreme power,* 
Agalnsi such dang^roui pretenriom to independence the 
Church reacted : oncrion was ornuied from among the 
lacramcnis^ and the publicitti of the Csfria tyiTEematicaiiy 
abased the befare the S&ttrd&iiitm. But the idc^^ of 

the diTmity of kingship had ttmek the royal mind too 
deeply. The argomcnti advanced by Papal and imperial 
protagooiits to the great struggle of the rhirteeudi centnry 
found their echo at a Fficfich couit outraged by Boniface Vlll. 
Freadi mnthois in the rime of Philip the Fair asaert that 
the King of France holdi his tLogdom immediaccly Erom 
God alone. The Papal cUim to hold sovereignty by Divine 
grant ii met by the claims of tecnlar sovereigns to a jimlLar 

* M^GpSS. dr Liir^ iu, 6y6. On the wboKe iulajcct td mirpclt* 

wDfklq^ IdtLgt IK M* B^iKh. Lti Mou 
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tCiinrE, It h not i far itep to WydiFi argiiinent m the 
OjjS^w fUgii tliat iht Hug tefiora the Godhead of 
Chriitf the priest oaly his tnaohood : ihe king tt not sabject 
to poiitivc Uw; he is Ugihu* his- obedience to hit 

own Uw i* vftIuDtary, not compuhory. Tlie logical end of 
rhit doctrine b itaolurkiJi, the principle which Richard 11 
attempted to pne into practice not only by the dccltmuon 
(uhich he had bormwed froni Ecmiface VI 11 ) that the lawt 
were in hit own tnotitb and at limes within hb own brcaat, 
bat by the whole cmjTiO of hb actions (ioro 1594"^" 
intetesting co find secular absaluiimi bom fiom the srmggU 
against the intcmaiional Papacy^ in its early ttagef tclytng 
upon rhe ^ame theological arginnents as iu opponent. The 
fctndamental medieval notion of the diTme orighi of all 
power could cut both ways. In an atmosphere of growing 
national and teratorial conscioiifincsa it serred as the architect 
of nariojsil monareby* One further wrnmeh and the Stai^ 
pecsonified by the monarch* is, m Maitland^* brilUanc 
phiaie, * par*ODificd " as wcUt the Erastkn regime of the 
ffiateenth centtiry has come into being. Jamc* 1 w ill declare 
that kings art juitiy called god** * judges over all their 
lufajecu, and in all cauiet, and ytt accountable to none hut 
God only * that * to the King b due both the afiectkiti of 
the soul and the service of the body of hb sabjecta \ 

The p&st-^Refonnation doctrine of Resistance b the 
oatcQCie of various theoretical n^raintt and limitations 
upon monaxchy entertained throughout the Middle Ages. 
The chief of these are the conceptions of an original contract^ 
of the subjcctioR of the ruler to law* human or divine, and 
uf the sovereignty of the Community, whether the people 
or the gtonp^ Each represents in some measure a reaction 
igiimt the idea of llivine Righi* to the formation of which 
the Middle Ages madc^ as we have just seen* &o eoasidcrable 
a OODtributloti. 
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The noricB that the Kr?ercign bcnmd by a body of more 
or lesa dcfiniEdy fonniilated righii which he w» bound to 
obwTve » n funda mental Teuionic axtom wbkh Roman 
Liiv wiH never able to OTcrcomc in this country- in the 
open airaggTes betiveen Ktqg and nadon^ personified at 
first by baronial, later by Parlbmentaryj ckmmu^ It if the 
aiSStimptsDH that underlies aU attcinpts of the eppasmou 
from til 5 to 1^8- It It respcmsiblc for the idea of * the 
reign of law \ the tapnemacy of the cdntlittitian, which 
a nima tea the poUtical vymmi of the Eugbsli-fpeaMog 
peopldp OriginaLly it derivet, no doabt^ from the tmramti 
of cusiamaiT codes. If the King ctunmita an act conctaij 
:o ihe' good cuitunu ’ of hkmbjerrf^ thetr rcsitfaiic^^ as- the 
Sachseospiegd very clearly sUto, if tioi to be considered 
1 fajlure of aUcgUuce. Bracton^ whHe never £br a moment 
denying the royal fopremacy, hddt that its povwi ihonld be 
era:i=tscd subject to the law; * there it oo king where 
irbitraty will* not the law* rdgas ^; law^ the bridle of the 
royal po^ver, w the oidinacct of king and magnates, passed 
after diictKSfion in the feudal assembly; it is the adjadicition 
and iaterpmaiion of already existing cuitom rather 
a work: of origmal creation. The king is a judge inter¬ 
preting a System of nghts and duties to whkh he owes hh 
osvn posiuzm and which he h boand to uphold. These 
were generally recewai prindplei in Etuxipi;, Bot in 
England where lUe Normau and Angtrin iinga tiad created 
a cEmralked bnre^uoaqr and a ctunmoci law, they had 
from ihe chirEccnih centuty oowards a peculbt and oon^ 
dnucius devdopmcai- Here there h far rniaMe r sense of 
a fundamental law, far greaier recognition of the binding 
fierce of an tnstnimeni that a bdng pmgresairely fashioned 
by addition, nii>dificadonf or change. The hwyeti blended 
&om year to year new myal jnutice with the old coiromaiy 
mitt, the new royal machinery of govemm^ait with the old 
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cDmmtmAl imtuiiriatMT md oiing di£ UDgug^ xnd ccduiicti 
fornu of thjc dril wd ciDctn hw crsaicd m tiiiua i ntw 
syitcm wbinb pmld iuclf hjked a tr»di ncitker 

whaQj feudal uc^r wlmllj^ monarcMcal; and die fetreur wiudi 
gave tbia it$ aubiliqr ud coDtiiLdiy and so pti- 

petuared thft do^tirmc tbat law should govern itate was 
the rite of a representative asscmblj, tn mtimace aHiance 
with the UwTeT^ which in course of time wa» to advance the 
claim that all trgirladoo must he by the Crowd in Parliament, 
Bot there h a higher restraiat upon the loyzl penver than 
the checks of cuFtoic and a ccunmon law evolved the 
bwyerft and Fatlkinent. The Homans had Identified thdr 
tui the law applying generally to cases in vvhich 

otheri thao Roman cithxiii were concerned] with the Stoic 
Law of Nature. The prt>ce£i was earned fknher by identi¬ 
fying the l#aw of Nature with the Law of God, At the 
head of the /^rrfvrum of Gratian standi the staiemcni that 
the Law of Nature u die golden nile^ comprisccL in the La'w 
and the Gospel^ luprcme over all kiiiils of law by antiqulry 
and dignity, iminutable^ prevailing over both cutiom and 
Eipresa ordinance. It is here that Sir Frederick FoUnde 
has found the odgin of the Fngliih lawyers^ maitm ihar 
a cnstDEa cannot be good if it is contrary to reasoo^ and of 
the doctdiie oirrent from the drteenth to the eighteenth 
century (though not put into effectual practice) that 
a itatnte may be beM void for being tepiignanc to reason or 
* cammon right ^ SiiU, the bw of narure is not eatirdj 
the same ai the biv of the Chmxh or divioe bw: it was 
Left to Aquinas to make their rebtion preebe by hU ddi- 
aition that natural bw ii divine bw so far as m'tabd 
through the medium of natural reason ^ as all events it 
euold not be tn conflict ivith the divine biv^ of which it 
was part. Such bw, like the king^s be of 

pracdcal appheadon when bgal text! and auihnmiea on the 
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dtipntiag sida wert tticnt r odiJcnvi»c it formed througlujtit 
the Middle Ages md down to the Reniuunce 4 weapon of 
controversy tued in aid of conicnding opiaiont; most of aH, 
periapt^ it was employed to sirengdien the theiis diat the 
cumnijuidt of the ptiace who micbeiuTed towards his 
nibjects were not biiidiDg upon thi-rn md might be LuvfuUy 
resuted. Ii helped the dit^eiioD which deiicaJht writers 
used to draw between rhe legitimate prince and the tyrint, 
with its iflBviubSe condnaion, eagerly tnatebed at later by 
the pamphJctcen of the L,‘tgu^f that the oreibeiriiig monarcli 
might be pni to death, in so far xi it stood to perpetuate the 
old disuaetbn between namre and coneeutioait bequeathed 
3D idea of importance in the poliricil philosophy of [he 
seventeenth and eighteenth centiuies. But it is when 
purged of dericslism and applied to tile rdatkitu of States 
with one another that its greatest cuatrihatton of the 
doctrine of Natural Law to the modem igc is teem Grotini 
ia hia gteat woii Dt lure BeUi et PartV accepts the contem¬ 
porary world of absolute lerritonal princes; he is nor 
concerned with 1 iheory nf rcsbrance or any Grlticism of 
the conduct of kings juaide their cemntrica; he tuses hh 
worfc on ibe assumption that men are in a locTety hdd 
tt^ther by a natural law which matm certain common 
duties biadbg: he held up the notion of a law unlvcisal 
in scope, commanding respect and reverence, that was in 
effect a «nte of mcenutioml right, which wouM condemn 
ccriaia actions of Sute losvards State by atiaching to them 
the itigmi of a breach of obligation. Here Grotias^^d 
Genttib svitb him^traek at the heart of the MachiavellLm 
total independence of States, their posture ai glidiatort 
m the Etiropean arena : the service these jutjjti rendered 
here, and so ultimately 10 intetnarioml kw, tr that thev 
succeeded in limiting the predominance of the ‘ reason of 
state * as a received rule of miernatiuna] conduct, 
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Tlie medieval taw of Harare, ttdpped of itt theobpol 
cbtliiDg, handed to the opponeau of Divine Rtglit and the 
philojophcrs of later cearviHci a docirlhe of natural rigwa 
ud oHigatLotu of great rignlfieance in the drift towafi^ 
democniic iheof}' ftoai the Middle Age* to the Fr^ch 
Revolotion. Et wa* main tamed that |ovcniflient detived 
it! Mthorit7 ftotn a voluntary act by which mdividuil* 
conttaewd thcmtalvo oot of the itate of nature i and that 
in cai» where th» authority tva* abuwd the contracting 
panic* might rac and uie mca^orea against the 
inasmuch as thev wtained from that *tatc certain malioJiable 
rights over whi'cH no legal obligations could ptevaiL The 
contractual iheory, as we find it in Protestant and Hugoenot 
publicbts, assaiaei two phase* in the campact: an origin 
coeial compact of man with man made in the state of 
nature • and a govuminciital contract of the community so 
formed with the mdiviJiul (or body) who is to rule them. 
Medieval tiiinters, to many of whom the notion of contract 
was present, da not distinEmsh very clearly between tbde 
itago: if anything, they coucenurated upon the latiCT. 
Tlie doctrine of resistance to authority they based primanly 
on the vhUrion of an implidt governmental agrerment 
beisveen lord and subject. ' Since no one *, wrote Mancgol J 
of Lnttcrbach in defence of Gregory VII, ‘«n create 
himwif Emperor or King, the people elevates a single one 
pemon over itself to the end that he may rule and govera 
it according to the prinriple of righteous government; but 
if in any whe he ttamgreise* the OMitract of which he is 
chosen be absolve* the people from liie obligation of mb- 
misslon. becaute he lias first broken faith with it-’ The 
theory alike here and in poit-naormation wnters like 
Gcotge Buchimn, Du Pleesli Mornay,^ and Hooker is the 
outcome nf fcadaliEm, whose eiicnce lie* in a contiactual 
rehtton, a redprodry of protection and mrvicc. Lord and 
•a,, H m 
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Tunl were bound hj mutuil obt^itians; ihcic DsTulfiUed, 
dtc feudsl tie ii broLen, the oath on cither ludc cannot bind. 
The Idng'i promiic tn hii Cnrotutton oath could l» con- 
ttmed in a stnnfl a r wap, hut the rcaion whp it wat the 
govcnnneiiiil rather than the tocial contract for which thr 
Middle Age* provided its eratnples and iu iheoriea lie* 
perhap in the Act that the medieval doctrine of popular 
wvere^tp Kifceljr rested on a contracttul bati*. It uai 
granniled npon fomethlng more primitive^ tes* uidivldual- 
iatici wtnething which panook more of the natum of 
* com i tifm will and tatoured less of the abstract rights, of 
the individual; something^ he it raid, that would endure 
when Hume and Kant had demoltshcd the ooniractual basil 
of poUtical obugatiou, 

^lat foundation was the right of the group or the com- 
umnity talcea « a whole. Frequently thi* view was founded 
on an exposition of the fimom passage in the L^x Rfgia, 
Qufti frinrifi plecuit habtt vigerem, which traced the 
supremacy of the prince to the grant of lupreme power 
made originally by the people, "flie cleateit medieval itate- 
inenr of it was given in a rcmirkablc ipeecb by Piulippe Pot, 
Seneschal of Burgundy, at a meeting of the French Sutes- 
Gcaeral in 1484, after the death of tile oppressive Louis XI, 

I wish to tell yoUf^ he said, * as tar ai my intetllgence will 
allow mC| what I have learned ftnin gteat and wise men on 
the authority and the liberty of States, h b certain that 
the royal power is a dignity and not the property {hsxrtditai) 
of the prince. History tdate* that at the fint the sovereign 
people created Kings hf in vote. It 19 in its mvu interest 
that each narion gave itself a master. The whole world 
repeats that the State u the oeition of the people. If it 
» »cp, how CDnld the people abaadan its charged Flow can 
ilaitcren attribute supreme power to the prince who eiiia 
only m viitoe of the people f That being so, what u the 
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power in France whidb hai the right of gOFcrmng when etc 
king is umpablc of doing so I Gearly tliii tatk revcrti 
neither to a sole prince nor a IiaJidfiil of meiit bat to aQ, 
that is the pcopict the giver of power. This iwt it mn^t 
lip 31 it were its own, all the more so beemse it b alwjp the 
fiedm, the sole victim of i bad governments’ It has been 
maintainicd that thb right of tke group rcsti; in the £r«T 
icutaiice dpon ihe Gernianic idea of a Fdlowship, diat Idea 
which in the nineteenth oeatur7 W3$ revived in the revolt 
againsit the Romanism which tince rhe Reception Imd held 
dqvrti the native cnnceptioiu of Gennanic law, " Our 
Genmmic FcUowdiip ", wrote hiaitland in his ikmaus intro¬ 
duction to Gicrke^a wosfl on the P^iTjoVul ThtofUf &/ 
Middle no AcEiott^ no symboi^ no piece of the 

Srate*5 machincrj* no coUective name for individuah^ bin 
1 Jiving organbra and a test person with a body and noctnbera 
and a will of its own* Itself oin will, can act j it 

wUli and acts by the men who are its organf as a man wilb 
and acE3 by brain, moutli, md hands Ic Is nor a ftciitKiiiS 
person^ k h a CiJ^mtp^rj^n and its wiJJ i$ a G^iamt- 
tojVif; it i* a groop person and tti svill is J R™up w'ilL* 
Yet for all thz richnesa of medieval gmnp tife^ dtica, villages, 
gtlds, ecdesiastical communities and universiites, medkyal 
[binkefs never succeeiicd in get ring it real ciprcssion of thu 
view [ they rended ro have rcoonrse to Roman Law, md 
Roman Law would not admit ihcsc bodies to be corporate 
pfi/soiu in roahty, but only Inr a fictwiti of the bwv Their 
per^oualiry was fctitions^ and the hedun theory soon led 
to the idea that bodies of such eharacier can b« created 
only by the Siate. The body miy indeed behave as a pcnonT, 
act a? an enriiy, yet a corporation to received cm only am 
through iptdific individuab who inc related to it, much 
u tiic guardians of a minor arc relaied to their ward; the 
minor has no wUl of his own and can only act through tbeiru 
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To re^I pcnonsilitj to gtonpk^ to tltem iimph 

as countries of incn attd to faU ro rcaluc ttc tense of cor- 
poFatcncis foond ifridiia tbcm^ teemed to Gicrto and 
Maiiknd the tragedy of mcKkrn as well at of mcdicTil 
thought;^ intl many tlnnkeit of ihc prescnc^ discirdmg 
the v\^ that real personality mnst be predicated of the 
State ftloncf bare tnnied back to some fedETalist idea of 
the State tadi at that faund in Aiihujiiu, who atartt mot 
from tile indjf ideal but fmm the family^ amd^ in Dr.^ Figgit's 
wDitU^ *ri^ca by a seiiei of cooceniric drdca 6om the 
&]iuly to the towu^ to the ptavihec and ihe Srace ’ i who 
regards the tighn which he allows to hunilies and pfovinces 
as anterior to the State, at its foondation, and aa tubii^tmg 
always within it. ThitfcdcraUsi, or* more properly speatiog, 
organic idea of the State, raises man y difficult qnetdont- 
To what eatent may one Lttui of group be credited with 
4 corporate character rather than anoihjcr, and how is group- 
consciotunett to he exptesud joridically ^ Would lucU 
caprefsion be, as a frkjid rem^rked^ * to rutmtit ute a hydra 
for 1 tiiigie^tlm>3ted dragon ^ i Such problems. La them- 
lelvej of tbeliighcsi moment to our social ami induSiT'riAl wed* 
beings caimot fall within the scope of a brief hiitoriral cssay- 

The Middle Aget have left two great ideals of poliiical 
organization. On the one hand they triosnutted, thopgli 
not in a sharply deSned way, from the Andent World the 

*- It miuE It QTiiC« Im added that Maitiaed thymtd that \n Eujlttid 
Qur acocptxqfc of tie fictida tbrary mod ilic cDTiceuioa thtisry bai been 
wy ifipbt; tbit tbt Mtab^jr sf pijuiiiae ^od waol dwi not apply 
CO tci, lima the iiurdiaa u not i rvprwnCtiive idittcf oja Wdi 

lixf *4nl, nerpt vkhia mm* ImUti ^ ind that the ieidtntiaa of the 
traw bn midt powibJs iht frowih of bodia with mm of the practical 
advanr^i^ of cAfponiioea. Cf. oIm faU arsii^lc * Tnut and CiiTpomisui' 
in CoU^td PupiTj^ til, 32t--4aJh For ■ fiill diKtitwcn ih, Kticzn^ athm, 
W, H. Gfjiimt, Lfjjl and ftiytoEuml SaltiUei, D^U Pasan* 

mBliv ftaUi^u^ 
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tmiury coticeptiou of the Stare, whether tl«t State be 
imallp ai the dti» of whidi Amtocle wrotep or oecumeoicdp 
dtitupcrial Ronio l a ODOceptioii whirh wotild unite Canoniatf 
Jwtiir, and tnjodern jiiiieTeciith-ctntiiJj jutionaliit En the 
cammoQ defile TO eoocentEitft oil power at a ttugie centre 
and lo regard every right as a piiv0e^d eiiLaiiation £ton 
that central source; whirh byi particnlar stress apon the 
necessitr of a single legal sovcreignji ulrimate and omoipotear. 
On the other hand thcr have given ns i he more chanc- 
terfatic view of ihe State a unity in ptnraHty, a commuuiry 
of comrannities, cadt of which possesses inherent life and 
poweiVt perfornuBg woti essential lo the well-being of the 
commuiuty and per&rmuig it in itf own way* Neither of 
these theoriies En its original form would satb^ the teqtiire* 
Hienta of modern life. To tectmdle authority and freedom, 
direccidn and spontancityi chdl servant and istiit most worit 
hand ia hand; but thete ii little donbt that it ti with elie 
second of these bequestSj m lomjc adapted {brm» that iha 
verdict of the future will redde. 


£. F, jAcoa. 
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